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Which Kind of Collar Would You Use 


To Keep Their Shoulders Well? 


hold heat. 
kept dry and cool, so that they cannot gall. 


Instead of opening at the top, Lankford collars aré made with an 


UPPOSE these two heavy-draft horses were yours. Sup- 

® pose they were easily galled. Which kind of collar would 

you use to keep their shoulders well—a closed-throat 
ther collar or an open-throated collar made of cotton? 


A closed-throat leather collar rubbing against sweaty 
oulders would probably gall them again—even if you gave 
hem a vacation in the pasture. 

A Lankford open-throated cotton collar that absorbs sweat—that 

not shoulder-rub—would keep them free from galls. You could 
ork them every day. Their shoulders would heal while in harnéss. 


The Lankford is made of closely woven army duck, which acts like 
surgical bandage. Not a strand of irritating hair is used in the stuff- 
g. Instead, we use soft, spring, oily cotton fibre. This fibre will not 


ord Cotton Collar 


It absorbs sweat and impurities from sores. Shoulders are 


open throat, as common-sense work collars should be. Pulling muscles 
are given full play. The collar conforms itself to the shoulders, moving 
as they move, instead of constantly chafing and rasping against them. 

On a million farms this humane collar is used in preference to col- 
lars made of leather. They are lighter—cheaper—and, above all else, 
they enable your horses to do better work—keep them working in the 
fields, instead of laid up in the stable. It’s a collar and pad combined 
with advantages that they lack. 

Users often report that Lankfords last three or more seasons. They 
will not pack or harden—cannot sweeney—are easy to put on. Made in 


sizes to fit any horse or mule. 


Ordinary Leather Collar 


HUMANE HORSE COLLAR 


Dealers everywhere sell Lankford collars upon the guar- 
antee that they will heal sore shoulders while the team works, 
But, better yet, don’t wait ’til they are tortured with galls. 


Get a supply of these humane collars to-day. 


every work animal. 


Use them on 


If your dealer cannot supply you with the genuine Lank- 
ford, don’t accept a substitute in the shape of a cotton collar 


stuffed with straw or a closed-throat cotton collar. 


Send me 


$2.50 (state size wanted), and I will send you a collar, charges 
prepaid, and guarantee it to put an end to galls, or send you 


W. D. COUCH, 
COUCH BROS. MFG. CO., 


(Address Nearest Office) 


back your money. 


ATLANTA, GA. - 


- MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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The “Best Breed’ Question Again 
READER says: “The man who 
talks about the “best” breed is a 

novice or an amateur, but why can 

any one not see that if there was a 

‘best’ breed, there would soon be none 

but this breed, for the others would 

surely be soon found out and quickly 
disappear.” 

That there is no best breed is ap- 
parent to any one at all familiar with 
livestock, and it seems any one ought 
to be able to see this without being 
told. 

But we are not sure about the oth- 
ers disappearing if there should ap- 
pear one best breed. There is no 
question about the superiority of the 
pure-bred, or the well bred animal, to 
the native or common stock to the 
scrub—and yet the scrubs remain ev- 
erywhere. In the best stock raising 
sections, grades known to be inferior 


animals are still used for breading 


purposes. 





Plant Foods in Legume Hays 
HAT are the plant foods in a ton 
: of legume hay, what part of the 
nitrogen comes from the air and what 
part from the soil? Of this how much 
is found in the hay and how much in 
the stubble and roots left on the 
land? What is the feeding value of 
the hulls or pods from a bushel of 
cowpeas?” 

The plant foods in legume hays 
vary, as the following table shows:: 
Hays 





| Nitrogen | Phos. Acid| Potash 








P Plant Foods in One Ton 

are 45 Ibs. 11 Ds. 35 Ds. 
Lespedeza ...... 44 Ibs. 9 Ibs. 32 Ibs. 
Soy bean ....... 47 Ibs. 14 Ibs. 22 Ibs. 
Red clover ...... 40 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 40 Ds. 
Crimson clover .. 49 IDs. 9 Ibs. 30 Ds. 
ee 46 Ibs. 10 bs. 42 Ibs. 
Fee 54 Ibs. 15 Ds. 45 Ibs. 





No one can state the part of the 
nitrogen which is taken from the air 
and the part taken from the soil, for 
they vary according to the condition 
of the soil or the available nitrogen it 
contains. On a soil rich in nitrogen, 
or one not thoroughly inoculated with 
the bacteria suitable for the particu- 
lar legume nearly all the nitrogen in 
the legumes is taken from the soil. 
On the other hand, on a soil rather 
poor in available nitrogen and well 
inoculated with the special bacteria 
suited to the legume, nearly all the 
nitrogen in the legumes is taken from 
the air. Possibly om the average 
Southern soil about one-third the ni- 
trogen in legumes comes from the 
soil and two-thirds from the air; but 
this, at best, can only be an estimate 
for any particular case. 

It is also impossible to answer the 
next question definitely, because the 
proportions of the nitrogen in the 
part harvested for hay and in that 
left on the land in the stubble and 
roots vary with the different legumes 
and also with the completeness with 
which they are harvested. 

For instance, with annual legumes 
like cowpeas, soy beans, etc., the per 
cent of the total nitrogen left on the 
soil will be less than in those plants 
living two years, such as red clover, 
or perennials such as alfalfa. In other 
words, since the extent of the root 
systems varies the per cent of the ni- 
trogen in the roots and tops will” 
vary. 

Again, there is more of the plants 
above ground left on the land in har- 
vesting some legumes than in har- 
vesting others. For instance, in har- 
vesting a heavy crop of cowpeas, es- 
pecially where the vines lie on the 
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ground, it is impossible to cut them 
cleanly and a larger weight of stubble 
is left on the land. It is also well 
known that some legumes drop their 
leaves more readily in curing into 
hay or before the crop is cut, and 
such a condition adds to the per cent 
of the crop left on the land. 

It is, therefore, generally accepted 
that in some cases not over 10 or 12 
per cent of the nitrogen of the whole 
legume may be left in the land, while 
in other cases probably from 20 to 30 
per cent of the nitrogen in the whole 
plant may be left on the land in the 
stubble and roots. 

In general practice 100 pounds of 
cowpeas in the pods is regarded as a 
bushel, but in nearly all cases 100 
pounds of pods will shell out more 
than one bushel of peas. As a general 
rule from 80 to 90 pounds of peas in 
the pods will shell out a bushel of 60 
pounds of grain. If we assume that 
there are 30 pounds of hulls or pods 
to 60 pounds of seed, then our in- 
quirer wishes to know the feeding 
value of 30 pounds of cowpea hulls. 

We can find no data relating to the 
digestibility of cowpea hulls, but Hen- 
ry, in Feeds and Feeding, gives the 
digestible nutrients in 30 pounds of 
pea hulls as follows, with which we 
give the digestible nutrients in 30 
pounds each of cowpea and crab 
grass hays for purposes of compari- 
son: 





| Digestible Nutrients in 80 Is. 
1 





Fat 





1.47 Is.| 22.41 Ibs.| 0.27 Ths. 
3.93 s.| 10.11 Ds.| 0.30 Ds. 
1.05 Ibs.| 12.00 Ihs.| 0.30 hs 


Poa hulle ......ce0e. 
Cowpea hay ........ 
Crabgrass hay ...... 


It is almost inconceivable that there 
should be so large a proportion of di- 
gestible carbohydrates in pea hulls, 
but we have given the calculations 
based on Henry’s data. It appears 
from this table that pea hulls are su- 
perior to crabgrass hay and not much 
inferior to cowpea hay. 


Carbohy- 
Protein drates 











Crop Rotation Notes 


N THE South the sod, pasture or 

meadow crop has received almost 
no consideration in the study of crop 
rotations for maintaining soil fertil- 
ity. And yet, we doubt if there is any 
more effective or economical rotation 
for building up our worn lands than 
two or three years in lespedeza pas- 
ture, followed by one year in corn and 
one in cotton, and then back to lespe- 
deza and pasture, or to oats and les- 
pedeza and then in pasture. 

* * * 


The proportion of legume crops to 
those that draw nitrogen entirely 
from the soil that is required to main- 
tain the supplies of nitrogen and hu- 
mus will depend on how the crops 


grown are disposed of. If legumes and 
other crops: are plowed under, if feed 
crops are grown and given to live- 
stock, and the manure saved and re- 
turned to the land, legumes will have 
to occur the least frequently in the 
rotation. But if, on the other hand, 
all crops are harvested and sold from 
the land the nitrogen and humus sup- 
plies will be kept up with difficulty. 

It is not so much the kind of a ro- 
tation as how the crops in the rota- 
tion are disposed of which determines 
the effects on soil fertility. 

x * * 

Row or inter-tillage or clean culture 
crops should not follow each other in 
a well planned crop rotation. Corn 
should not follow cotton, nor cotton 
follow corn, unless there has been a 
crop of crimson or bur clover sowed 
in the cotton rows and plowed under 
for the corn crop, or velvet beans or 
soy beans or cowpeas have been 
grown in the corn and plowed under 
for the cotton. 

22 * 

Crop rotations will not add to tie 
phosphorus or potassium in the soil, 
but if it is the right sort of a rotation 
and is properly handled, so that the 
supplies of organic matter are in- 
creased in the soil, it will increase the 
amounts of phosphorus and potas- 
sium which will become soluble in the 
soil water, or become available for 
feeditig the growing crops. 

e+ 4+ % 

Soil fertility can only be economi- 
cally maintained or increased in any 
permanent system of farming by the 
growing of legumes to supply nitro- 
gen the addition of organic matter 
regularly and in abundance, and the 
purchase or application of phos- 
phorus, potassium and lime. 

But where there is already an 
abundance of phosphorus, potassium 
or lime it is neither good business 
nor good farming to purchase these 
materials, just as it is equally bad bus- 
iness and poor farming to fail to buy 
or apply these materials to lands 
known to be already deficient, espec- 
ially since we know that no system 
of farming or crop rotation can add 
one pound of these plant foods to the 
soil. 

* * * 

Given a sufficiency of legumes in 
the rotation, then the effects on soil 
fertility by any cropping system de- 
pends more on the way in which the 
crops are handled or disposed of than 
by the sort of crops grown. No crop 
will permanently increase soil fertil- 
ity if removed from the land, sold 
from the farm and nothing put back 
to supply the plant foods removed 
in the crop. 





~ VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Horse Rubs Tail and Mane 














READER has a horse which “rubs 
his mane and tail.” 
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This trouble is generally caused by 
lack of grooming or a collection of 
dust and dirt at the base of the hairs 
or on the skin. Possibly overfeeding 
and lack of exercise may sometimes 
cause the trouble, but the opposite, or 
underfeeding and lack of care, are 
more comon causes. Of course, skin 
parasites, such as mites or lice, might 
cause such rubbing, and the rubbing 
of the tail is also not uncommon as a 
result of pin worms in the rectum, 

In treating this trouble, the first 
step is to find the cause and remove 
it. That is, cleanse the parts if they 
are dirty, kill the skin parasites if 
such exist, and remove the pin worms 
from the rectum if any are there. 


The local or rubbed parts should 
first be thoroughly washed with tar 
soap and water, then when dry thor- 
oughly rub in a mixture of one part 
of kerosene and three or four parts 
cottonseed oil or any other non-irri- 
tating oil. Apply this oil once a day 
for two or three days, and then wash 
again thoroughly with tar soap and 
water. When dry apply once a day a 
mixture of one part of some one of 
the coal tar dips or disinfectants on 
the market and 50 parts of water. Af- 
ter the first treatments with oil and 
the second washing, avoid all oily 
mixtures, which collect dirt and cause 
further rubbing. The cleaning after 
this should be by a dry process, or by 
rubbing or brushing, and should be 
done just before applying the mixture 
of coal tar disinfectant and water. If 
pin worms are present in the rectum, 
after first removing any manure in 
the rectum with the hand thorough- 
ly oiled inject a quart of warm wa- 
ter in which two tablespoonfuls of salt 
have been dissolved. After the salty 
water has been thrown out or after fif- 
teen minutes, inject the rectum with 
a pint of raw linseed or other non- 
irritating oil in which two tablespoon- 
fuls of turpentine have been thor- 
oughly mixed. Or two or three quarts 
of warm water mixed with a teacup- 
ful of a tobacco tea made by steeping 
tobacco stems or leaves in hot water 
may be used as an injection. The in- 
jection should be repeated every se- 
cond day until at least three have 
been made. 


The horse should be so tied in the 
stable as to prevent as far as possible 
further rubbing of the tail, until the 
treatment has had time to remove 
the cause and restore normal condi- 
tions. 

Bony Knots on Mule’s Legs 


I Casas says he has a mule colt 
five months old that has “bony 
knots growing on both fore legs just 
above the knees.” 


In young colts the natural knob- 
like enlargements on the lower end 
of the small splint-bones are likely to 
show more or less prominently a few 
inches above the _ fetlock joints. 
Splints occur also on the bones be- 
tween the knee and fetlock joints, 
and these are also bony enlargments, 
but they are usually just below the 
knees or only a few inches from them 
on the inner sides of the legs. 

Of course, any blow or direct in- 
jury might also produce a bony en- 
largement, but such would not be 
likely to occur at the same place on 
both legs. 

Above the knee joints we know 
of no unnatural bony enlargements 
that are likely to occur except from 
direct injury or a blow to the parts. 

In young animals with “clean” legs, 
that is, that have legs without soft 
tissues, puffs, or other thickening 
which tends to hide the natural bony 
prominences, these are sometimes 
taken as abnormal enlargements by 
those not familiar with the anatomy 
of the legs. 














What Farmers Want to Know 


By W.F. MASSEY 

















Soft Phosphate Versus Acid 
Phosphate 


AM offered Florida soft phosphate 

guaranteed to contain 26 per cent 
of phosphoric acid at $18.50 a ton. 
How much of this is available? Is it 
cheaper than acid phosphate? Where 
can I buy tobacco dust?” 

At the price named I would certain- 
ly prefer acid phosphate at present 
prices. The 26 per cent is a rather 
low grade rock, and how much of it 
is available I cannot say. Not very 
much. Buy tobacco dust from the 
factories that make smoking tobacco. 





Big Root in Tobacco 

ROM eastern North Carolina: “Will 

lime prevent big root in tobacco? 
Some of my tobacco had big root like 
collards.” 

I have never had an opportunity 
to study the big root in tobacco and 
cannot say that it is the same dis- 
ease as that which causes Ne root 
in cabbages and collards. t may 
have been caused by nematodes or 
microscopic worms in the soil. Bet- 
ter send a specimen to the Experi- 
ment Station in Raleigh. You might 
use lime on part of your land to be 
planted in tobacco. But use _ it 
lightly for if used heavily it will dark- 
en the leaf. 


Hydrangeas and Cannas 
LEASE tell me if hydrangeas can 
be grown from the limbs, and how 

and when? Can the bronze leaf can- 
nas with the large red bloom and the 
Caladium tubers be bought elsewhere 
“than from seedsmen?” 

The half-ripe wood of hydrangeas 
can be easily rooted in a pan of sand 
kept in a loblolly state. Earlier in the 
fall would have been better, but you 
can still root them. Make cuttings of 
three eyes. Send a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope and [ will tell you 
where you can buy cannas and cala- 
diums from the growers. I do not 
advertise anyone free in the paper. 





Manure on Potatoes 
LEASE advise me if cow manure 
placed in the rows fresh in De- 

cember and mixed with the soil, will 
scab potatoes planted in February. 
Would you add the phosphate now or 
in the spring? Will 600 pounds of acid 
phosphate with a good amount of ma- 
nure be enough per acre? Will a 
good grade of tankage be a good fer- 
tilizer for cabbage? We have no ma- 
nure for these.” 

If there is scab in the soil the ma- 
nure will encourage it. If the soil is 
clear of the fungus, I hardly think the 
manure will do any harm, but if I had 
manure for but one crop and wanted 
to grow both potatoes and cabbage, I 
had rather use the manure on the cab- 
bage, and tankage and acid phosphate 
on the potatoes. If the manure is used 
for the potatoes in the way you sug- 
gest, I would prefer to mix the acid 
phosphate with the manure and apply 
it on the manure in the furrows. Six 
hundred pounds will be an abundance. 
If the tankage has bone in it it will 
answer very well. If it is clear meat 
tankage, I would add some acid phos- 
phate. 





Sugar Peas 


ROM Piedmont North Carolina: “I 

wish to plant some sugar peas for 
the early market in the spring. There 
is a kind that can be planted in win- 
ter.” 

If by “sugar peas” you mean the 
peas usually sold under that name, 
I think that you will find the Melt- 
ing Sugar the best. But I do not 


know any sugar pea, meaning the 


peas that are cooked in the green 
pod like snap beans which are early 
or which should be planted in win- 
ter. The only peas I would plant in 
winter are the tall Marrowfats that 
are sowed usually in November or De- 
cember and the extra early varieties 
like the Alaska and its varieties 
which have smooth small _ seed. 
These can be planted in January. 
But the later wrinkled and sweeter 
peas should not be planted earlier 
than late February as they are apt 
to rot in the cold ground. The Sugar 
or edible pod peas are planted the 
last of February. 





Soil for Roses 


ROM South Carolina: “What is the 

best soil for roses, best fertilizer, 
and what kinds do best here? I have 
bought many but only a few do well, 
and I want to get some this fall.” 

The best soil for roses of all kinds 
is a strong clay loam. Some kinds, 


lime, lime and harrow in the lime. 
Run shallow furrows two feet apart 
and scatter the cuttings in these and 
then cover lightly. Then sow 15 
pounds of orchard grass seed an acre 
and roll the soil tight. The orchard 
grass will greatly help the pasture, as 
the Bermuda fails in the fall, and in 
your section will furnish very good 
winter feed. Then top-dress the pas- 
ture every spring with some raw bone 
meal to make up for the phosphate 
carried off by the stock. 





Better Use a Fence 


ROM North Carolina: “We have a 

plot of ground near the hoftse 
which we wish to plant as an orchard. 
Wish to enclose it so as to retain pigs 
and chickens. We think some kind of 
a hedge would be best, and would like 
to know if the Amoor River or the 
California privet would answer?” 

Neither of these would turn hogs, 
and I do not believe that any hedge 
would keep poultry in or out. A hedge 
of the Citrus trifoliata might, if set 
close, turn hogs by reason of its ter- 
rible thorns, but I have never seen a 
hedge that chickens could not slip 
through. Then a hedge is an expen- 
sive thing to keep in order, for the 
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to the farm. 


time to begin work on it. 
3. Cut up all cotton and corn 


right away if you want any. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: FIVE THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


AN now to put the poultry o1 ona "paying basis this year. A good 
flock of-hens may easily be worth several hundred dollars a year 


2. Remember, you can’t have livestock without good fences. A 
hog-tight fence around the farm should be the aim, and now is a good 


and be turning them under whenever it is dry enough. 
4. Keep up the fight against the stumps. 
have a stumpless farm as one of his ideals to aim at. 
5. Secretary Houston has announced that nitrate of soda will be 
available to farmers at $81 a ton, plus freight. 


stalks and other vegetable matter 


Every farmer should 


See your county agent 








mainly climbers, will do well in a 
sandy soil. Then, too, all the tea and 
hybrid tea roses respond to manure 
as well as acorn hill. Mulching with 
manure on the surface of the soil 
will help greatly in a sandy soil. The 
best roses for your section are the 
old tea roses and the modern hybrid 
teas. 

For porch climbers, the Rambler 
roses make a fine show in spring, but 
I would prefer in your climate climb- 
ing roses that give good buds and 
bloom all summer. Marechal Niel 
is one of the best. Lamarque is a ro- 
bust grower and makes fine pure 
white buds. James Sprunt makes 
crimson flowers and constant bloom. 
Get strong two-year plants in spring 
which have been potted and kept dor- 
mant all winter. These cost a good 
deal more than the little snips sent by. 
mail, but they are worth a great deal 
more. It would have been all right to 
plant in the fall, but having deferred 
so late, it will be best to wait till 
spring. Then be sure to buy dormant 
plants and not plants in full growth 
and bloom. These look pretty but 
will not do as well as the dormant 
ones. 





Getting Permanent Pastures. 


‘| PUT out last spring two acres of 
Bermuda grass from the roots and 
also sowed five pounds of seed an acre 
and made a complete failure. It was 
very warm and dry after planting and 
the seed used were on hand two years. 
I want to try it over again to the ex- 
tent of five or ten acres. When is the 
proper time for roots or seed? I am 
trying to raise cattle and hogs and 
must have a good pasture.” 

It should not be at all difficult in 
southeastern North Carolina to get a 
stand of Bermuda grass from cuttings 
of the running stems, not *foots, 
though commonly so called. The best 
time to do this is probably in April. 
Prepare the land well. If it needs 


labor of several shearings annually 
costs every year. I would advise a 
woven wire fence set to steel posts 
as the best and in the long run cheap- 
er than any hedge. Get the kind with 
close wire near the base, close enough 
to turn the pigs and chickens, and 
wider above. Set the corner posts 
and braces in concrete and the inter- 
mediate posts can stand well by being 
merely driven. Such a fence will be 
useful to train vines or roses on, or 
to use for butter beans or peas if the 
stock is kept out. I have such a fence 
around my garden and find it. very 
useful, as it gives us butter beans 
and peas and other climbing things, 
and they take no room in the garden. 
Fifty feet of wire fence last summer 
gave us all the lima beans we could 
use and plenty of dry beans to last 
all winter. 


Wire Grass Again 


prom Nerth Carolina: “I remember 
being shown the difference between 
the two grasses known as wire grass 
and Bermuda near Laurens, S. C. I 
believe that it was that one of the 
grasses has one more branch in the 
flower head than the other, and that 
while Bermuda is highly valued, the 
wire grass which he knew was worth- 
less.” 

I know that the grass generally 
known here and in North Carolina is 
Cynodon dactylon. I also know that 
Bermuda grass is Cynodon dactylon. 





& 
What your South Carolina informant ~. 


called wire grass I do not know, and 
confusion is often caused by the pop- 
ular names varying in different sec- 
tions of the country. The botanical 
character of the plant settles the 
matter. There is a much coarser* 
grass of similar running habit found 
in the North, which is a nuisance. 
This is Triticum repens, commonly 
called couch, quitch and quack grass. 
I have found this in the northern part 
of the Eastern Shore of Maryland 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


mixed with Bermuda and all called 
“wire grass,” most people not taking 
the trouble to distinguish between 
them, though the flower heads are 
very different. To know the real 
character of a grass you must study 
botanical classifications. 





Managing Borers 


ROM east Tennessee: “I contem- 

plate planting a small orchard. At 
one time I planted 1,000 cherry trees, 
but the borer ruined them. Cannot 
I put ground glass around the trees 
and on top of roots to prevent the 
borer from getting in? If glass will 
be too severe on the trees, can I use 
cinders? Will the glass or cinders in- 
jure the trees?” 

The glass or cinders would have no 
injurious effect on the trees, nor 
would the material have any effect on 
the borers. The borers do not “get 
into” the trees. They hatch there 
from eggs laid by a moth, and no 
amount of grit around the trees will 
have any effect on them. To some 
extent the moths can be prevented 
laying eggs by painting the base of 
the tree from the crown of the roots a 
foot up with white lead and oil. But 
the really effective method is vigi- 
lance on the part of the owner. Ex- 
amine the trees carefully spring and 
fall, and whenever the gum is seen at 
the base of the tree, go for the borer 
at once and cut it out before it has 
done more harm. You planted 1,000 
cherry trees and let the borer ruin 
them. Neglected trees will always 
catch the borer. 





Bedding Sweet Potatoes 


ROM central North Carolina: 

“Please give in the paper the best 
method of bedding sweet potatoes. 
Does bedding small, stringy potatoes 
tend to make the product similar? 

Most people naturally bed small 
sweet potatoes because they will give 
more sprouts in a certain space than 
large ones, since all the sprouts come 
from the top end of the potato. Where 
I live the sweet potato is one of our 
leading crops, and our growers pro- 
duce potatoes especially for bedding 
by planting cuttings of the vines 
thickly in August, thus growing small 
and medium-sized potatoes, which 
are more.easily kept in winter than 
the early ones and make by far the 
best plants in the spring. I would 
not care to bed stringy, small pota- 
toes. Large growers bed under glass 
sashes in frames. Many make a slight. 
hotbed in an excavation, cover it with 
three inches of soil, and bed the po- 
tatoes and cower them and then cover 
the bed with pine straw till the 
sprouts show. After that they only 


put on the pine straw on cool nights. . 


My practice has been to use a frame 
and glass sashes, but no hotbed. I 
bed the potatoes on clean sand, and 
then cover them two inches with clean 
sand. I water with tepid water and 


put on the sashes and let them stay 
close till sprouts show, after which 
air must be given in sunny weather 
and the bed watered when needed. 
Bedding should be done a month or 
more before time to set out in the 
open ground. 











Bgl= ea ALE! H.W. o. 
Y>"BIRMINGHAM, ALA. [is'w. Warpett § 
MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS 
Randolph Bidg. Slaughter Bidg. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
Ms SUBSCRIPTIONS a BE ADDRESSED 

O OFFICE NEAREST THE READER. ENTERED AT 
THe POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM. ALA., UN- 
DEB THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 








One yoar .......-5. $1.00 Two years ........- $1.50 
Six months ........ -50 Three years ........ 2.00 
Three months ...... 25 Five years ......... 3.00 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS: 
~~ a and one new subscriber, if sent 
h e Progressive Farmer one year for 
$1.50. A club an three yearly subscriptions, if sent 
together, all for $2. 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS “STOP WHEN OUT” 
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‘BEATS ANYTHING FOR 





CULTIVATING I EVER SAW” 


oe 


“There is nothing that will beat the Moline-Universal Tractor. It will work 
wherever hitched. For plowing and discing it is fine; beats anything I ever saw 
for cultivating, just the thing for the binder and one man can handle all.” Thus 
A. C. Paul of Middletown, Ohio, sums up in a few terse words the great advan- 


tages of his Moline-Universal Tractor. 

This is not the opinion of just one exceptional individual, but is a typical 
expression of Moline-Universal owners. 

Before designing the Moline-Universal Tractor, as manufacturers of farm imple- 
ments, we knew a tractor would be of little value to the majority of farmers of the 
United States unless it would cultivate row crops. If a farmer is forced to keep his 
full number of horses for cultivating there is small economy in owning a tractor. 
Therefore the Moline-Universal was designed to cultivate as well as do all other 
work. We reproduce a few expressions from Moline-Universal owners to show 
just how well it has succeeded in cultivating and what bearing the cultivating fea 





It’s Easy and Practical 


“I was agreeably surprised at the ease with which we 
could cultivate corn with the Moline-Universal,” says Miles 
Kinnick of Adel, lowa. This is the usual expression from 
every one who has used the Moline-Universal for cultivating. 


The Moline-Universal Tractor straddles the corn row and 
has as much clearance as the ordinary cultivator, so corn 
can be cultivated in all stages of growth. The tractor is 
attached to the cultivator and forms one complete unit— 
the tractor the front wheels and the cultivator the rear 
wheels. The operator sits on the cultivator on line with 
the right drive wheel of the tractor, where he has a clear, 
unobstructed view of the row ahead. This is of the utmost 
importance for good work. 

In cultivating, you follow the same rows as planted by a 
two-row planter. As hills in these rows are exactly the 
same distance apart, only one row need be watched. 

The Tractor iseasily held to its position, and by keeping 
the right drive wheel, which is in line with the operator's 
eyes, a certain distance from the outside corn row, the only 
other attention the outfit needs is an occasional shifting of 
the gangs by the operator's feet. 

The cultivator is extra heavy and holds to its work when 
the cultivator gangs are shifted. The electrical governor 
control within easy reach of the operator enables the tractor 
to be slowed down to as low as one-half mile per hour. 


Injures Less Corn Than Horses 


By using care in turning at the ends of the rows less corn 
will be injured than with horses. 

“| have often, without hesitation, angled into position and 
proceeded toward the other end of the field without hitting 
a hill,” says W. A. Marker of Van Wert, Ohio, who owns a 
Moline-Universal cultivating outfit and farmed 80 acres 
with it, living in town 8 miles away, devoting part of his 
time to other work. He goes on to say: “Practice soon 
will make you expert if you will but consistently study the 
game.” 

“This cultivator, I feel, more than paid for itself the first 
season through increased yield due to timely cultivation.” 


















ture has had on their farming operations as a whole. 


Harley A. Mishler of South Whitley, Ind., farms 
185 acres. The Moline-Universal enabled him to 
dispose of four horses. He says: “For cultivating 
a Moline-Universal Tractor is better than horses a 
dozen times. It is steady, and stands the hot 
weather. It does not stop and switch flies but 
goes fast or slow just to please you.” 

* * x 

C. R. Barr of Wyaconda, Mo., last summer had 
130 acres in corn and 75 acres in oats and wheat. 
Since using the Moline-Universal he keeps only 
one team of horses. He used the Moline- 
Universal for cultivating and says: “I don’t think 
we could farm again without the Moline.” 

xk * x 

Ed. Finnegan of Bradford, Ill., says: “I culti- 
vated and tended, from the time corn came up 
until it was laid by, 80 acres of corn. In going 
over the corn for the first time you can throttle 
the motor down slow and not cover up any hills. 
After I bought my Moline-Universal | rented 35 
acres more ground and the crops from this extra 
land-paid for my tractor.” 

* * a 

Another remarkable instance is furnished by 
E. E. Fletcher of Krum, Texas, who farms 500 
acres—100 in cotton—and all the work is done by 
two Moline-Universals—not a single horse is used. 


Even on the small farm the Moline-Universal is 
a profitable investment. Mr. Edward Belshas, 
Framingham Center, Mass., who farms 73 acres, 
says, “the Moline-Universal saved a whole lot 
of time, as 20 per cent tractor field work was 
spent in cultivating.” 

. 2 & 

Fred Pabst of Oconomowoc, Wis., farms 1400 
acres. He used his Moline-Universal for a great 
variety of work including cultivating and says: 
“That the tractor was satisfactory is indicated * 
the fact that we ordered a second one during the 
summer. 

xk * * 

Chris. Walker of Blythe, Cal., raised 80 acres of 
cotton without a single horse. He says: “I think 
the Moline-Universal is the only tractor built that 
is practical for general farm work on account of 
its ability to cultivate. I would not farm in thie 
country without a tractor, and it is needless te 
say that the tractor is a Moline.” 

ok * aa 

Remember the Moline-Universal does all farm 
work including cultivating and one man operates 
both tractor and implement. 

Our tractor catalog gives full information, 
Write for free copy and name of your nearest 
Moline dealer. Address Dept. 22 


Moline Plow Co., Moline, Hlinois 
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For Your Roofs 


To you as a firm owner, the matter of upkeep 
of roofs is not as simple as it is to some men. 
You have to consider roofing for many dif- 
ferent buildings—some more costly than others, 
some more important. Roofing of one price 
and one type will not do for all. 









To your needs, therefore, SPC Roofings are 
especially adapted. You can select a brand of 
SPC Roofing which will exactly meet your 
requirements and at the price you want to pay. 


-P-C Roofing 


is made by The Standard Paint Company, the pioneer man- 
ufacturer of ready roofing. Experience gained through 
more than a quarter of a century is back of every roll. 
That is why each of the five SPC brands is the best that 
can be bought at the price. 












These brands are Imp, Cronolite, Zylex, Starex, and 
Slatex (slate surfaced shingles, or roll roofing). They 
vary in finish and price. From them you can choose one which 
exactly fits your needs in both respects. 










So, when you buy roofing, buy an SPC brand; look for the 
circle trade mark which appears on every roll with the brand 
name above it. Ask your dealer about SPC Roofiing. - 

If he hasn’t it in stock he will get it for you. 









THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY 


New York 















Boston 






Chicago 





Makers of 


RU-BER-OID ROOFING 




































‘Ss oo DM EC ES 
This new factory of the Standard Paint Company. at-— 
Joliet. IIL, is the largest and most up-to-date roofing 

in the world ..9¢ Aas a yearly capacity of six- " 
POOsING + - 2 + 2s 2 eo 22 0 2": 


- Saad 
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Hammers last six times longer than buhrs 


and cost no more to replace. That’s why Williams Little Giant 
does good work for years without replacements, and has 190% 
more capacity than any other t: of grinder using equal power. 
Grinds anything that grows. Makes real 


Meal of Velvet Beans, Snapped Corn, 


peavine, hay, alfalfa, etc. Fine or coarse screens changed in $ 
minutes. Genuine 8, k. F. annular bearings—last far longer than 
ordinary bearings. ‘Used your mill 2 years and haven’t spent a 
cent for repairs. J.N. Kirkland, Graceville, Fla." Sizes for 5h. p, 


gasoline engine and up; (600to 12,000]bs. per hour), 


With or without wind-sacker and self-feeder. 
See Us at the Richmond, Virginia, State Fair 


(| 


Rar 
Wenge Pete Copeter OS 


(iNustrated ) gives 
full details. Write.* 





Pulverizer Co. 





2705 N. Broadway 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Send in your renewal. Get up a cl-*h and get a reward. 
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MAKING POULTRY PAY 


Prize-winning Letters From Progressive Farmer Readers 








Making Farm Poultry Pay 


(33 Prize Letter) 

ie WRITING this article | speak 

from a personal experience #m the 
matter. When | began farming, I 
bought a dozen yearling White Leg- 
horn hens and one cock. The living 
they got was picked up around the 
barn and I gave them no attention at 
all. The first winter they paid me 
back in my own coin and I did not get 
an egg until the middle of February. 
In the spring they did so well that I 
began to take notice and to read up 
on poultry. 

Today they are the best looked af- 
ter living thing on the farm and the 
music of their cheery song would dis- 
pel the blues from the most downcast, 
for I verily believe they are the best 
paying proposition, for the amount of 
capital involved, I have. I am actu- 
ally ir. love with my white beauties 
and I believe they love me. Do they 
pay? Well, I should say. 

As I said, | got no eggs at all the 
first winter. Would you be surprised 
when I tell you that today,,December 
20, every White Leghorn hen I have is 
laying and at the local price of ninety 
cents per dozen | want to ask, “Does 
it pay?” 

What you want to know is “How is 
it done.” First, get a pure breed. I 
prefer the White Leghorn because | 
believe they are better egg producers 
and that is what pays best. Change 
your males yearly and don’t inbreed. 
New blood infuses new life. 

For twenty or twenty-five hens an 
hundred-egg-capacity incubator is al- 
most indispensable and a_ brooder 
comes in handy. For your fall-laying 
pullets get them hatched off early in 
the spring; the earlier, the better. By 
November you can hardly tell them 
from your yearling hens, therefore a 
punch, to punch the toes, and leg 
bands are absolutely necessary to 
avoid inbreeding. Be sure and keep 
your records straight. 

In the summer when eggs are plenti- 
ful and cheap, put yours up in water- 
glass for fall use; they will keep well 
until January if you don’t use soft 
shell eggs. 

Your surplus cockerels ought to be 
made into capons early and fattened 
for market or home use. 

As for feed, I use corn, sorghum 
seed, sunflower seed, meat scraps 
from the table, turnip and potato 
peelings cooked, and raw green veg- 
etables such as greens, mustard, cab- 
bage, lettuce, etc., and don’t forger 
clean pure water. 

To sum it up: Kind treatment, com- 
fortable clean quarters, and regular 
attention does the work. 

I have never found that it pays to 
keep a sickly looking chicken around 
and he finds my ax and cremation as 
soon as I discover it. I found roup 
among my little guineas one day and 
killed all affected, ten in number. 

In conclusion, I want to say that [ 
am not a chicken fancier raising for 
show birds, yet I have some beauties. 
With me utility is the word and the 
song of a laying hen, especially at this 
season of the year when her fruit is 
so valuable, is mighty good music to 
me. And it pays. 

E. B. CHAPMAN. 

Moorhead, Miss. 





Making Money From Poultry as a 


Side Line 
($2 Prize Letter) 

HAVE been successful with poultry 

myself, not as a fancier, but as a 
farmer with poultry as a sort of side 
line. I do not attribute the fact to 
my own ability but equally to tir 
stimulating and restraining infuence 
of my good wife. 





The first thing of importance is to 
select a strain of poultry that answers 
the requirements Of your business- 
whether for laying, for broilers, or a 
dual purpose breed. We selected a 
dual purpose breed and as the saying 
goes, “we grew into the business” by 
purchasing a small number of females 
and a good male and purchased eggs 
for hatching. In this manner we soon 
grew a good sized flock. 

We consider the scratching shed a 
very important factor in caring for 
the flock during the winter months. 
In part of the building we have a mus- 
lin front to admit the sunlight. 

We feed the common grains and 
root crops that are grown on the farm, 
and always aim to provide plenty of 
fresh water for the birds. We do not 
feed for forced or heavy laying dur- 
ing December and January but aim to 
secure the best harvest during the 
setting season. 

We prefer to sell eggs for hatching 
purposes, young chicks, and surplus 
stock rather than sell eggs on the 
open market, although we do both. 
We are able to command our own 
price for hatching eggs and small 
chicks, thus we give little thought to 
the fluctuation of the prices paid in 
the open market. 

We use carrying cases that meet 
the requirements of the parcel post 
ruling and experience but a_ very 
small loss in shipping eggs. 

We keep but one breed and make it 
a practice to keep our flock culled out 
—keeping only those that meet the 
demands of the standard for the 
breed chosen. 

We keep 7 or 8 dozen laying hens 
and have sold as high as $87 worth 
of hatching eggs and surplus stock in 
one season, besides the eggs sold on 
the open market. FRED B. LEE. 

Dawson, Nebraska, Rt. 1. 





Hints on Profitable Poultry Raising 
UCCESSFUL poultry raising on 
the farm is largely a matter of 

common sense, 

First, select the breed you most ad- 
mire*and then handle nothing but 
pure-breds you can care for well. 

Suild a comfortable house for 
them; give them plenty of light and 
fresh air but don’t expose them to 
cold drafts. 

Always sow plenty of wheat, rye or 
oats early in the fall to give them an 
abundance of green picking. 

Take some reliable poultry journal 
‘and follow its instructions as to feed, 
matings, etc. 

“Keep plenty of good drinking wa- 
ter before them at all times. Keep the 
flock comfortable and well fed and 
you will get eggs at all seasons. Nat- 
urally eggs are a good price in win- 
ter, but my experience with Barred 
Rocks is, if you will put an advertise- 
ment in The Progressive Farmer now 
and then there Will be no trouble 
about selling your eggs in the spring 
or your cockerels in the fall, and that 
at about four to five times their value 
on the open market. 

It is a mistake to think you must 
be a big breeder in order to sell your 
eggs and birds. If you will furnish 
the quality The Progressive Farmer 
will do the selling. And I speak from 
experience. 

From 40 hens I have this year sold 
on the open market: Eggs, $17.85; 
hens, $9; eggs for hatching $76.50; 
cockerels, $83. We used between sev- 
enty and ninety for table purposes. 
We also supplied 2 family of seven 
with eggs and now have sixty nice 
young hens and pullets and ten fine 
cockerels. 

Twenty bushels corn, ten bushels 
oats and 500 pounds bran will more 
than meet the feed bill. And what I 
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TERRACING 
and DITCHING 


when properly done, is the most profitable 
work a farmer can do. This is also true 
of Tile Drainage and Irrigation. 

Agricultural Schools, County Demon- 
stration agents and farmers in eve ry state 
and practically every county in the United 
States, who know from experience, use 
and endorse the 


BOSTROM oe ae pe 





Price $20 


with TELESCOPE, as meeting every require- 
ment forallsuch work. Theysay no land 
owner can afford to be without one, as it 
pays for itself on one job and lasts a life- 
time. It is absolutely simple to operate, 
accurate, durable and complete, including 
Level, Telescope With magnifying glasses 
which enable you to see the cross on Target 
a quarter of a mile away, man size Tripod, 
Graduated Leveling Rod, Target, Plumo 
Bob and full instructions. 

Write today for description of Level 
and Telescope, and details of our positive 
and unqualified guarantee of satisfaction 
or money back, or better still, order direct 
from this advertisement, before the heavy 
rains set in, as we have material to make 
only a limited number this winter, 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING Co. 
58 Stonewall! Si., ATLANTA, GA. 


Shipping weight 15 lbs. 








We Need Your 





Ship to us at once. Won- | 
derful market. We are 
grading high and paying 
the top prices. Bundle 
andship NOW. Your 
check goes to you by return mail. Ship to 





F. od TAYLOR Ft FUR co. 


oF Per ansbange W808. ST. LOUIS, MO. 





















AYTON AIRLES 
-TIRES- 


Can’t Puncture 
Can't Blow Out 


Piers of live, elastic rubber 
built about one inch apart inside 
the casing and ‘vulcanized or 
welded to it take the place of an inner 
tube. Nothing can happen but wear. 
3023 and 30x3%4 sizes only—Ford Sizes. More 
than 50,000 cars ang 4» with them in 6 gous. 
s in becoming our e i 
Big Money dealer in your county. “Tire 
experience unnecessary. Write today for terms. 


Bept.Pr, The Dayten Rubber Mfg. Ce. Dayton, 8. 

















Save $1.25 every time 
you fill the gas tank. 
The K, M. C. Trans- 
former makes your He 
Ford run better on 
kerosene, Users get Hie 

0 miles per gallon—more_ power—better cold 
weahter operation. 0-DAY FREE TRIAL 

Try the K ©. Transformer without risking 

a penny. This wonderful device changes liquid 

kerosene to a rich,heavy gas. Run your For 

Gm low-grade, cheap kerosene, install a K. M. 

C. Transformer. Write oe ed Free Trial 


Offer and circular. Dept. 176, 
KEROSENE MOTOR x PEORIA, ILLS. 
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will be higher 
than ever this 
season, 


top price: 
all kinds. Write soty for FREE price list 


and shipping tags. We keep you weg 
MARX-A2BROHAMS FUR & WOOL CO., 
Dept. F 816 W. Main St., Loulsville, Ny. 








wees rine ~ | on advertiser, say: “! am writing 
armer, en 





you as ad n The Progressive Far 
Uearantecs the rellabitity ot all advertising it earries. 


have done any farmer can do. One 
precaution overlooked is to clean and 
poultry house every two 
MRS. OLA WALKER 


Tenn 


disinfect 
weeks. 7 
Friendship, 


Some Extra Monty From Turkeys 


VERY farmer should raise a small 

flock of turkeys. They are usually 
very easy to raise, and | know of no 
fowl that does less damage to grow- 
ing crops. 

Where turkeys are raised for sale 
it pays to keep nothing but those 
breeds that attain the largest size in 
the shortest time. The smaller breeds 
may be better for table use, but the 
buyer does not take this into consid- 
eration when he makes out your 
check. The weight is what you want. 
It takes just as much trouble and just 
as much feed to raise a turkey that 
will weigh 14 pounds at nine months, 
as it does to raise one that will weigh 
20 pounds at the same age, and there 
is $1.50 difference in the value. 

Turkey hens should be induced to 
lay close around the house if possi- 
ble. This can often be acomplished 
by making inviting nests around the 
premises. A barrel turned down side 
ways, with a little hay in it makes an 
ideal nest both for laying and setting. 

I think a hen should be set on just 
the nimber of eggs she lays, for that 
is what nature intended. When the 
poults hatch out put the mother in a 
large, roomy coop, and build a pen 
round it of 12-inch plank. Let the lit- 
tle fellows run out in the pen when 
the weather is clear, and feed them 
on corn bread, chopped up lettuce or 
Onion tops and cabbage leaves. Be 
sure to keep the red ants out of the 
pen. The feed that you give the 
poults will attract ants, and an ant 
sting is death to a very young turkey 
Watch the little fellows closely, and 
as soon as they are able to fly over 
the plank let them follow their moth- 
er. She knows how to feed and take 
care of them better than you do. 
Train the hen to come home at night 
if possible, but do not encourage her 
to hang around the coop. The health- 
iest turkeys are those that range off 
in the pasture. 

I do not know of any one family in 
our community that makes a great 
deal from turkeys, but almost every 
family gets an extra check from the 
sale of these fowls, which comes in 
very handy for Christmas. 

WHITNEY MONTGOMERY. 


Eureka, Texas. 





Factors That Make for Poultry 
Success 


HE chief factors in successful poul- 

try raising are good stock, proper 
housing and feeding, and cleanliness. 

All of the standard breeds have 
their good qualities; however my 
choice is the White Orpington. They 
are prolific layers, good sitters and 
grow off splendidly. Their eggs are 
uniform in color and of medium size. 

The strength of the flock depends 
upon vigorous, healthy parent birds. 
I select large, active cockerels,—never 
one with a crooked tail, as that means 
a weak constitution. Hens that_are 
wide and deep in the fluff, that come 
in at night with a well filled crop, and 
that lay well, are selected as breeders. 

Two-year-old hens mated to a one- 
year cock make for strong hatches 
and early maturing of the chicks. 
The eggs are carefully tested and 
only those showing a high degree of 
fertility are set. I use “the natural 
method of incubation by keeping the 
sitting hen free of mites, giving her 
plenty of fresh water and restricting 
her feed to corn or oats, I hatch 90 
per cent of my eggs. 

For the first few weeks my baby 
chicks are fed three times a day upon 
dry foods such as wheat bran or oat- 
meal. They are well supplied with 
water and grit. I sometimes give a 
little milk in shallow pans. 
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The Iron Covered Incubator 


BIGGEST HATCHING 


Value Ever Offered 


Investigate the Ironclad Incubator before 

re u buy. Get m = new catalog and learn why the 
Fonelea't is the safest and best incubator. It tells how 
they are made and why they are better. My spectal 

— of Iron covered incubator and roomy brooder 


only $14.75 freight paid east of Rockies 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
Money Back If Not Satisfied 


is the greatest incubator offer of the season 
use ea’ ne Set © deve end if Af satisfactory, we 


sof te soon eae 
{ to use, and accompanied by a 
4% Incubator 10 YEAR IRONCLAD GUARANTEE 
4] Don’t class this 





iron covered 
pendable hateher with cheapty 
constructedmachines. Iro: 

are not covered with cheap,thin 

meta! and painted like some do 

to cover up r quality of ma- 

terial. Ironclads are shipped in the nat- 


Freight Paid 


East of Rockies @. 
galvanized iron e covering. 


tos lining, egg tray, extra C 
ceap chick nursery, hot water top heat. COPPER ae and to S * _* 
'ycos Th giase in door, 
d in free catalog. "Write for it PTODAY or order direet from this advertisement. 
Box 85 RACINE, WIS. 








special ad ully 


IRONCLAD INCUBATOR COMPANY, 














DIXIE. DRAG SAW 


Start a profitable business cutting timber, firewood, etc., for 

and others. 

best materials obtainable. 
A one-man outfit. 


yourself 
The DIXIE pays for itself in a short time. Made of the 
Cuts 10 to 30 cords of firewood in 10 hours. 


A 4H.P. Portable Single Cylin- 
der, 2 Cycle, Gasoline Rig, upon 


skids. Weight 280 ths. ~. Makes 
125 strokes per minute. Cuts 
logs 7” to 72” diameter. Easily 


started and moved. Runs as 
smoothly as a Liberty Motor. 


The Solution of the Present and 
Future Fuel and Labor Shortage 


Economical of fuel and never grows weary May be taken 

po est to the woods for cutting Logs. fuel, etc Equipped with 

“ friction clutch and when not required for sawing, Dixie Engine may be 
used for driving Pumps, Dynamo, Churn, Feed Cutters, etc 


Price with 6 or 7-foot Blade, $225.00 F. 0. B. Cleveland. 


THE PETER GERLACH CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Established 1854 




















SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


Tom Barron, 1918-hatched males from my trull- 
blood pens ready for immediate delivery. All these 
birds are from high egg record, trap-nested fe- 
males. Prices $2.50 up. Write for free booklet 
giving prices and description for Fall Breeding 
Stock. 


FUNK EGG FARM, 


LYLE W. FUNK, Owner, Box 4, BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 























“TWO PLUMB GOOD ONES” 





years’ expe 
aun Cabinete 
made—scientifically ven- 
tilated. Hot water heat- 
one. Rigs t rr a 
ask a pou! 
oF **“Successtul’’ Grain 
Famous booklet, * 
are snd. Fesding of Chicks, ‘and 
Turkeys."" 1@ cents. 
J. &. Glerest, President and General Manager 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO, 7G 7 Second St.. Des Moines. ta. 


E66 Incubator * 
130 Brooder 14 


ered Together. Freight Paid 
Rockies’ Hot wa- om 

















The Progressive Farmer:— 
I am sending you a kodak picture of 


) 
Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box 62 Racine, Wis. 
myself and Farmer Boy. His registered 











ty 3 wesoten PouLrey bi amy name is Woodford Monarch but I call 
water fowls, Chickens, Geese, Ducks, him “Farmer Boy. 
Guineas and Turkey . Also pedigreed old and weighs 300 pounds. 

Airedale Pups for sale. Send 3c stamp Thanking you for my fine pigs, I am, 
Yours respectfully, 


for catalog. — this paper when 
WARREN L. SCARBOROUGH. 





| DIAMOND BOX MFG. CO., 


Nei ime” Addres: 
WAVELAND, IND. 
Woodford, S. C. 


a - 
J. R. SCI RCLE. 

Note:—Any boy or girl who wants a Reg- 

istered Pig can earn one by getting up 


Write for our Illustrated Circular 
. . . ” 
“Ship Eggs Without Breaking . 
Tells how to get more for your selected eggs a club of subscribers for us. 


Minneapolis, Minn, We have a nice illustrafed booklet that 
We will be glad to send you free 





ARE YOU ¢REATING your presess BATTERIES 


every doubtful point clear and may save the early pur- 
do not have this book. 
mobile Book. 





Pig Club Department 


If you are not me. ; «A Book will make 8 e. oe 
You will lose money if you ABPM4esre 
$1.25 pays for a full bay = to hea 


e y > yaa Farmer and a copy of Hines’ Auto- 





shar, of a new battery. 











He is just one year 
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Cahill Triangular Drep Grate 


a a —— 


Cahill Draft Control 


This grate is con- 
structed to permit the 
successful use of 
cheap fuel such as 
run-of-mine and slack 
which clinker and clog 
the grate. Separate 
bars on the entire 
grate can be lowered 
and clinkers easily 
dropped out. 





This lever will save 
you much time and 
trouble. It can be 
placed eng where in 


=== Get more heat 
from your coal 


tire house with the 
least trouble. It —s 
out building fires in 
the morning. 

The Cahill Multiplex Pipeless Furnace is an im- 
proved pipeless furnace design. Using little more 
coal than a grate requires, it will heat the entire 
house. This furnace has one large register (see 

am cage” «al A) delivering warm air into the 

house e rising warm air forces the cool air to 
descend and it is drawn into the furnace through 
cool air intakes (see diagram—pipes B and C) to 
be heated and sent back into the house. 


The Cahill Multiplex Pipeless Furnace is provided 
with separate cool airreturns. These intakes draw 
the cool air down into the furnace to replace the 
warm air which has been sen through the house. 


Placed in the coolest rooms the intakes create 
automatically a flow of warm air to exposed points 
of the house. The separate intake pipes for cold air 
are one of the valuable features of the Cahill 
Multiplex System. 

The colder your house the more rapid is the cir- 
culation. The house is brought to an even temper- 
ature more quickly than by ler other system. 

The special app pliances here illustrated make the Cahill an easy-to- 
tend furnace. ecause it gets more heat from the fuel you need coal 
it only in the morning and evening to insure a warm house in ordinary 
winter weather. 
¥ Coal, coke or, in an emergency, 
‘Al wood can be burned in a Cahill 
Furnace. 

The simplicity of the Cahill Pipe- 
less System makes it an easy and 
economical one to install, espe- 
cially in old houses. No expensive 
piping, just one or three registers 
in the first floor above the furnace. 

Mail the attached coupon. It will brin 


you full particulars of the economic 
Cahill Pipeless Furnace. 


| Get more heat from your coal 


Automatic Humidifier 


Warm moist air is the 
most healthful to breathe. 
The Cahill Automatic 
Humidifier is always kept 
filled with water by means 
of a float-valve (F) con- 
trolling the water supply 
(S). Placed close to the 
firebox, steady evapora- 
tion is assured, and the 
air is kept properly moist. 














We have an interesting proposition for dealers 
interested in this heating system. Write us. 


CHATTANOOGA ROOFING AND FOUNDRY CO. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


We also manufacture the lete and ical Cahill line of grates, baskets, 
combination-grates with summer front and fireplace trimmings. 





In the morning my hens are fed a 
mash of corn meal and table scraps, 
Corn, peas and oats are scattered in 
the evening for them. I plant a suc- 
cession of green stuff the Year around 
for the poultry,— rape, rye, beets, 
squash and cabbage. Frequently a pot 
of vegetables, meat scraps, and corn 
is boiled for the hens. This furnishes 
the very necessary variety to their 
diet. For the baby chicks I plant let- 
tuce, they devour it roots and all. 


My hen houses are boarded up on 
three sides, with slatted fronts facing 
South, They are cleaned once a week. 
Twice a year, they are thoroughly 


disinfected with a spraying of creso-- 


lin. Then they are painted with car- 
bolinium. A plague of rats necessita- 
ted my building chicken coops with 
cement floors and screen wire fronts. 
However, these dry, comfortable 
quarters have proved a boon during 
our unusual rainy season. For cold 
or wet weather, I have cloth covered 
frames that can be fastened over the 
screen wire fronts. The coops are 
cleaned daily and the floors freshly 
sanded. 

At the slightest sign of “sorehead” 
among my poultry, I give them per- 
manganate of potash twice daily. The 
proportion is a pinch of permangan- 
ate dissolved in warm water and mix- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


drier by preventing the rise of mois- 
ture from the ground. The manure 
will soon pay the cost of flooring a 
house for the flock. 

We have tried the egg breeds, and 
the general purpose breeds give the 
l They do not lay quite so 
well but the extra growth we get 
from the young stock more than 
makes up for the greater number of 
eggs that the egg breeds lay. 

HOWARD L, FOSHEE. 


vest results 





Hens or Incubators 


E ARE strong advocates of the 

use of a good incubator on every 
farm or every poultry yard, in prefer- 
ence to hens for hatching eggs. The 
advantages are that you can set the 
machine any time when machine, 
a room for it, and the eggs are ready, 
and except the supply of eggs, the 
other conditions generally are under 
the control of the poultryman. Sea- 
son has nothing to do with it. 

As the temperature of the incubator 
room is, or should be, controlled by 
the operator, and that of the incuba- 
tor always so, the periodical visits at 
fixed hours, for attending the lamps 
and turning eggs are the only occa- 
sions when any care or oversight is 
needed. The operator attends to 





flock. 


INCUBATOR WILL PAY IF YOU SET 150 EGGS OR MORE 
PER YEAR 


T PRESENT prices of feed it costs about 5 cents a week to feed 
A a hen. It requires about 12 weeks for a hen to hatch and rear 
her brood to the age of “weaning”. This means a cost of 60 cents 
per 15 eggs for the hen’s time in hatching and raising, to say nothing 
of the profit she might have made had she been left in the laying 


It requires 10 hens to hatch 150 eggs which at 60 cents for each hen 


means $6 for a “150-egg hatch.” That is the cost of hen-hatching and 
managing. On the other hand, it requires about 14 gallons of oil at a 
cost of $1.70 to “incubator hatch” and “brooder rear” the chicks from 
150 eggs. This leaves $4.30 as interest on the investment for an incu- 
bator and brooder even if the incubator were set but once during the 
season, and it can be set three or possibly four times. 

A hen can be set only when the hen is ready; an incubator, when 
the eggs are ready. This fact alone means early and profitable chicks. 
It would seem that-an incubator and brooder would be a profitable 
investment wherever 150 eggs or more eggs are to be incubated during 





Chattanooga Roofing and Foundry Co., Dept.3., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Gentlemen: Please send me‘Your circulars giving full details of the Cahill Furnaces. 


Name 





Address 























SPRAYING 
MATERIAL 


Due to the selection of the best 
quality of raw materials and 
correct methods of manufac- 
ture, WE ARE PRODUCING 
maximum efficiency INSECT- 
ICIDES and FUNGICIDES at 
minimum cost. 
BORDEAUX MIXTURB 


(Paste and rowse! 
ARSENATE OF LEAD 


GAGS 


PREVENT 


the Ravages of 
the 


Boll Weevil CAND 


CALCIUM ARSENA 
Six Reasons for tts Use Against the oh Eveovil: 





1. Deadly Poison. (Past iP 5; 
2. Does not contain an excessive ameunt of soluble Arsenic— aste and Fowder 
the burning element PARIS GREEN 
3. Finely divided to permit equal distribution FISH OIL SOAP 
4. Light and fiuffy for dusting. Suspension properties in water VITRIO (Bordo- Lead) 
excellent. BLUE VITRIOL 
5. Sticks to the foliage WATER GLASS 
6. Cheapest cost per unit of Arsenate Oxide (poison). (Egg preserver) 
The United States Department of Agriculture issues a special bulletin No. 731 on Spraying with 
Caleium Arsenate for the control of the Boll Weevil. Write to Washington for it. Also write for 
information regarding our excellent DUSTING MACHINE —it will interest you. Dept. P.F. 
* 
none orrice.  NITRATE(@lS) AGENCIES snancn orrices: 
85 Water Street, Oe-AD AQ Savannah, Ga.; New Orleans, La.; 
Dept. P.F CG fan Norfolk, Va.; Jacksonville, Fla.; 


New York City. = Columbus, Ohio; Havana, Cuba; 
Faetory: Brooklyn, N. Y. “py San Juan, Porto Rico. 











FERTILIZERS——NITRATE OF SODA 




















When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an adver- 
i—tiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the netienity of 
at advertising it carries.” 








the season.—Ohio Agricultural College. 








ed with a gallon of bran. This puri- 
fies the blood and dries up the sores. 
The land in my chicken runs is fre- 
quently limed, plowed and planted in 
small grain. This keeps the soil from 
breeding the dreaded gape worm. 
MRS. T. E. LIDE, Jr. 
Minter, Ala. 





Likes General-purpose Breeds Best 


‘TERE years ago we purchased a 
small flock of hens and a cock and 
began our first attempt at poultry 
raising. We have bought other fowls 
and raised our own pullets until to- 
day we have 40 hens and two cocks. 
We have kept accurate accounts with 
our flock from the beginning to the 
present time and the results are it 
has paid for all fowls purchased, all 
feeds, and other expenses of keeping 
and has a balance due it of $56.18 
which added to the value of the fowls 
we have on hand makes about $85 or 
$90 that the flock has made during 
that period. We have valued all fowls 
and eggs used at home at market 
price in determining these figures. 


I feel that we have attained what 
success we have through the follow- 
ing facts: We never keep a hen aft 
ter we find she is not laying enough 
to justify her being retained in the 
flock. We provide a good house for 
them to roost in at night. We raise 
our own hens from early spring 
hatches. We allow them free range 
over the farm at all times except 
about six weeks during planting time 
in the spring when they are confined 
in an acre lot. 

The house referred to above is well 
ventilated and has a tight floor, which 
I think every farm poultry house 
should have as it keeps the house 


lamps and turning the eggs and the 
machine does the rest. 


The hen, on the other hand is, well, 
to say the best, somewhat erratic. We 
have known apparently sensible hens 
to settle right down to a hatching 
job. Some will leave their nests for 
indefinite times, often so long the 
eggs get chilled and are ruined. Some 
are clumsy, and break an egg or so, 
smearing and ruining more or less of 
the others. Again, hens, if two or 
more are sitting in the same room, 
get the identity of their nests mixed. 
and fights for possession destroy 
more eggs. The time when a hen may 
decide she wants to sit is uncertain— 
eggs ‘may get away past their prime 
waiting the hen’s convenience. Then, 
after the hatch is over, some are 
good, careful mothers, others just the 
reverse. You never can tell. The un- 
certainty of it makes it too risky. 
Then it takes too much of the hen’s 
time at just the season when she 
should be producing. A hen will check 
up on laying—getting broody, for one 
or maybe two weeks before it seems 
safe to trust her with eggs. Then 
three weeks for the hatch, and from 
one to two months nursing her 
chicks. All this, too, at just the best 
laying time. By the use of a breaking 
coop, with open, slatted floor, a week 
is usually enough to break up the sit- 
ting notion and set Biddy back to lay- 
ing. 

An additional reason for using in- 
cubators in preference to hens is the 
increasing demand for eggs and poul- 
try for market, and also for breeding 
stock. 


Our advice is to keep the hens busy 
producing eggs. Keep the incubator 
busy hatching them. F. J. R. 
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$1,125 PROFIT YEARLY FROM 
225 HENS 


How One Man Sells Infertile Eggs of 
Uniform Size and Color and Makes 
Each Hen Pay a Profit of $5 Yearly 


HAT one can make from $5 to $6 
profit per hen from eggs for eat- 
ing purposes has been demon- 


strated by B. E. Bragg, of Lee Coun- 
ty, Alabama. The $5 to $6 profit is 
above the cost of feed and does not 
aliow-anything for labor. Mr. Bragg 
has been producing infertile eggs for 
six years, and he has made it a rule 
not to keep a hen that does not pro- 
duce enough eggs to pay for her feed 
and $5 above this cost. 


Mr. Bragg states that after a hen 
has produced a dozen or more eggs 
she has taken on her shape, and he 
can tell by the pelvic bone and depth 
from rear end of the breast bone to 
pelvic bones whether or not she will 
make a good layer. Only experience 
will enable one to tell in this way 
whether or not a hen is a good layer. 
Those who do not show up well in 
this test are sold for eating purposes 
and never wished off on some unsts- 
pecting person as good for breeding 
purposes. 


hen, or to be exact £88 cents per hen 
per day. To feed his flock of 225 hens 
$2 worth of feed is required each day. 
This 1s figured at the present price 
of teed. 

In addition to the above amount of 
feed they are given a small quantity 
of sprouted oats each day throughout 
the winter, and during the spring and 
summer they have the run of about 
two acres of land where they secure | 
an abundance of green grass, etc. 

The sprouted oats are fed when 
they are from two to three inches 
high. The oats are* put into the 
sprouting pan to a depth of about 
one-half inch, and each hen during 
the winter receives about one inch 
square of this green material per day. | 





Mr. Bragg states that he will not 
keep in his flock a hen that will not 
lay at least 14 dozen eggs per year, | 
and that his present flock of 225 hens 
will do considerably better than this, 
producing about an average of 16 
dozen. 

The grain ration, mash, etce., says 
Mr. Bragg, costs $3.25 per hen per 
year at the present prices of feed. 
This season he has averaged about 65 
cents per dozen for his eggs. Sixteen 
dozen eggs at 65 cents per dozen 
amounts to $10.40, deducting $3.25 as 








aan, 














MR. BRAGG'’S OPEN-STYLE HOUSES 
Finds Anconas Best Layers 
M® BRAGG started about six years 

ago in this egg production with 
Rhode Island Reds, followed with 
White Rocks and Wyandottes. Three 
years ago he started with Anconas 
and has stuck to this breed up to the 
present. He has done this because he 
says that it is his experience that this 
breed of hen will lay more eggs for 
the amount of feed consumed than 
any other breed. They lay a larger 
number of eggs than the Rhode Is- 
iand or the Wyandotte and will lay 
right along with the White Leghorns. 
It is this ability of the Anconas to 
produce the maximum number of eggs 
with a minimum amount of feed that 
causes Mr. Bragg to think much of 
them and to stick to them above any 
other breed. 

He cited the fact that in the Mis- 
souri Ege Laying Contest of 1915, that 
100 pounds of feed given to Ancona 
hens produced 300 eggs, and the same 
amount given to White Leghorns pro- 
duced 268 eggs. This, says Mr. Bragg, 
just about represents the difference in 
the number of eggs Anconas will lay 
as compared to what White Leghorns 
will lay for each 100 pounds of feed 
consumed under average conditions. 
He says that no hen that he has ever 
tried will produce as many eggs for 
the amount of feed consumed as the 
Anconas, and for this reason he ex- 
pects to stick to this breed for com- 
mercial egg production. 

Cost of Feeding Hens 
AREFUL record is kept as to the 
ration given the hens, and Mr. 

Bragg has figured it out that the cost 
of the grain ration, mash, buttermilk, 
oyster shells, and grit fed to his hens 
each day is a little under one cent per 


AND A PART OF HIS ANCONA FLOCK 





the cost of ration, $7.15 profit remains. 
This, of coursg, is not net profit, be- 
cause no charge has been deducted 
for eare. 





The grain mixture given these lay- 
ing hens is composed of two parts 
cracked corn, one part of whole 
wheat, one part barley, one-half part 
rye, and one-half part sunflower seed. 
The mash used is composed of corn 
meal, wheat (ground whole), gluten 
feed andell per cent meat scrap. This 
mash is bought as a commercial feed, 
but its composition is about as out- 
lined above. Twenty-five pounds per 
day of the grain ration is given to 
these 225 hens, and is fed to them 
twice a day, morning and night. The 
mash is kept before them at all times, 
and on an average 15 pounds per 
day for the 225 hens is placed before 
them. In addition to this, they are 
given four gallons of buttermilk or 
sour skimmed milk each day. They 
are allowed to consume this at will 
Oyster shells, grit and charcoal are 
before them at all times. 





Mr. Bragg says that it is his exper- 
ience that buttermilk is good for the 
hens not only as a feed, but that it 
helps very materially in keeping the 
hens in a healthy, thrifty condition. 
The feed is given the hens in the open 
and the grain is scattered in the grass 
so they will have to scratch for it. 





Open Style Houses Used 
HE houses that Mr. Bragg uses for 
these hens are very inexpensive 
and are so constructed that the sun- 
light can enter all corners of them at 
all times of the day. These houses 
are 10x12 feet in size, being 7 feet high 
in front and 5-feet high at the back. 
They are covered with roofing paper 


a 


(Concluded on page 29, column 1) 
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THE LEADING 3 PLOW TRACTO 


, Suit 
Up Grade =e 


(OLINE: 1 
‘THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY §°))) 
ADE FAMOUS BY GOOD 
qi?" / AMT) ) 


THE YW ie Tat » 


ORIGINAL KEROSENE TRACTOR 


“In old timothy sod I pulled three 14-inch bottoms at an 
average depth of six inches, some of the time up a pretty 
steep grade. In stubble I pulled the same plows at an 
average depth of eight inches.” —Geo. W. Lee, Gladstone, N.J. 


Waterloo Boy reserve power insures a smooth, even job of plowing in 
rolling land or varying soil conditions. Its two-speed motor, 2!4 and 3 miles 
per hour, enables you to turn the furrow at varying speed for best results in 
any kind of soil; quick change of speed and 12-foot turning radius permits 
close work in irregular fields and at corners. 


The Tractor That Pays Its Way 


because it is the right size for the widest range of profitable operation— 
supplies ample power for the heavy work, economical power for the lighter 
work—available for all work. Many Waterloo Boy owners are keeping 
their tractors busy most of the year—at draw bar or belt. 

Simplified construction makes it easy to operate; equipped with Hyatt 
roller bearings, dependable ignition device, patented fuel saving kerosene 
burner, automatic lubricating system and other features which insure many 
years’ service at minimum up-keep cost. 


Our illuetrated catalog, sent free on request, gives full information 
with many views showing Waterloo Boy efficiency on farms, Write for it 


JOHN DEERE, 5210 W Third Ave., Moline, Illinois 


" < Pa 














The Truck of All Work 


The jobs thata Traffic Truck can do on the farm 
~are too many to count. It provides the speediest, 
most economical means of taking your produce, 
milk and livestock to market and bringing home 
supplies from town. Hauling material around the 
farm, dragging roads, etc. 

Always on the job—saving time and labor—making money for 
you with its speed and big capacity. Consuming only when it 
works and doing more work than three horse teams at that. 
Traffics are as easy to handle as most passenger cars. Cost 
little to operate and maintain. Amply powered for full loads 
and all road conditions—strong, sturdy, dependable. 


Investigate the Traffic—the biggest truck value on the 
market today. A safe investment that will return steady 
dividends. If there is no Tratfic dealer near vou, write 
us. Traffic wants a dealer in every town and village. 


Traffic Motor Truck Corporation, St. Louis,U.S.A. 


Chassis $1395 f. o. b. St. Louis 





Earn Big Money Cutting Woo 


With a Howell Drag Saw Machine. Turn your timberintocash, Big coal shor® 
age. The demand and prices for fre wood are greater than ever: Our drag saw 
euts more wood in less time and at less expense than any machine built. 

for our FREE catalog K and prices. R.R. Howell & Co., Mfrs., Minneapolis, Mi 


lavestizate Now. 








Get up a club and get a reward. 





Send in your renewal. 
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Cahill Draft Control Cahill Triangular Drep Grate 


This grate is con- 
structed to permit the 
successful use of 
cheap fuel such as 
run-of-mine and slack 
which clinker and clog 
the grate. Separate 
bars on the entire 
grate can be lowered 
and clinkers easily 
dropped out. 





This lever will save 
you much time and 
trouble. It can be 
placed anywhere in 


the house. It enables 
you to regulate the 
dampers and drafts 
and to control the tem- 


perature of your en- 
tire house with the 
least trouble. It cuts 


gut aiging srt ie from your coal 


Automatic Humidifier 

The Cahill Multiplex Pipeless Furnace is an im- 
proved pipeless furnace design. Using little more 
coal than a grate requires, it will heat the entire 
house. This furnace has one large register (see 
diagram—pipe A) delivering warm air into the 
house. The rising warm air forces the cool air to 
descend and it is drawn into the furnace through 
cool air intakes (see diagram—pipes B and C) to 
be heated and sent back into the house. 


The Cahill pete pt Pipeless Furnace is provided 
with separate cool airreturns. These intakes draw 
the cool air down into the furnace to replace the 
warm air which has been sen through the house. 


Placed in the coolest rooms the intakes create 
automatically a flow of warm air to exposed points 
of the house. The separate intake pipes for cold air 
are one of the valuable features of the Cahill 
Multiplex System. 

The colder your house the more rapid is the cir- 
culation. The house is brought to an even temper- 
ature more quickly than by any other system. 

The special agpteneee here illustrated make the Cahill an easy-to- 
tend furnace. ecause it gets more heat from the fuel you need coal 
it only in the morning and evening to insure a warm house in ordinary 
winter weather. 
\ : . Coal, coke or, in an emergency, 
¥ 


Warm moist air is the 
most healthful to breathe. 
The Cahill Automatic 
Humidifier is always kept 
filled with water by means 
of a float-valve (F) con- 
trolling the water supply 

Placed close to the 
firebox, steady evapora- 
tion is assured, and the 
air is kept properly moist. 





Coo Air wood can be burned in a Cahill 





Furnace. 

The simplicity of the Cahill Pipe- 
less System makes it an easy and 
economical one to install, espe- 
cially in old houses. No expensive 

iping, just one or three registers 
in the first floor above the furnace. 

Mail the attached coupon. It will bring 
you full particulars of the economical 
Cabill Pipeless Furnace. 


Get more heat from your coal 

















We have an interesting proposition for dealers 
interested in this heating system. Write us. 


CHATTANOOGA ROOFING AND FOUNDRY CO. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


We also manufacture the lete and ical Cahill line of grates, baskets, 
combination-grates with summer front and fireplace trimmings. 








Chattanooga Roofing and Foundry Co., Dept.3.,, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Gentlemen: Please send me/Your circulars giving full details of the Cahill Furnaces. 


Name 





Address 























SPRAYING 
MATERIAL 


Due to the selection of the best 
quality of raw materials and 
correct methods of manufac- 
ture, WE ARE PRODUCING 
maximum efficiency INSECT- 
ICIDES and FUNGICIDES at 
minimum cost. 
BORDEAUX MIXTURB 
(Paste and Powder) 
ARSENATE OF LEAD 
(Paste and Powder) 
PARIS GREEN 
FISH OIL SOAP 
VITRIO (Bordo-Lead) 
BLUE VITRIOL 
Sticks to the foliage. WATER GLASS 
. Cheapest cost per unit of Arsenate Oxide (poison). (Egg preserver) 
The United States Department of Agriculture issues a special bulletin No. 731 on Spraying with 
Caleium Arsenate for the control of the Boll Weevil. Write to Washington for it. Also write for 
information regarding our excellent DUSTING MACHINE—it will interest you. Dept. P.F. 


NITRATE/@IS) AGENCIES srancu orrices: 


HOME OFFICE ( IB 
85 Water Street, =— 
Dept. P.F ay 


New. Vor k City. OS P AS 


Faetery: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PREVENT 


the Ravages of 
the 


Boll Weevil 


CALCIUM ARSENATE— 
Six Reasons for Its Use Against the Boll Weevil: 
Deadly Poison. 
Does not contain an excessive ameunt of soluble Arsenic— 
the burning element 
Finely divided to permit equal distribution. 
Suspension properties in water 





Light and fluffy for dusting. 
excellent. 


eS oS pr 






Savannah, Ga.; New Orleans, La.; 

Norfolk, Va.; Jacksonville, Fla.; 

Columbus, Ohio; Havana, Cuba; 
San Juan, Porto Rico. 














FERTILIZERS——NITRATB OF SODA 



















i—tiser in The Progressive Farmer 
“Hl advertising it carries.” 


When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an adver- 
, which guarantees the reliability of 








In the morning my hens are fed a 
mash of corn meal and table scraps. 


Corn, peas and oats are scattered in 
the evening for them. I plant a suc- 
cession of green stuff the Year around 
for the poultry,—rape, rye, beets, 
squash and cabbage. Frequently a pot 


meat scraps, and corn 
is boiled for the hens. This furnishes 
the very necessary variety to their 
diet. For the baby chicks I plant let- 
tuce, they devour it roots and all. 


of vegetables, 


My hen houses are boarded up on 
three sides, with slatted fronts facing 
South. They are cleaned once a week. 
Twice a year, they are thoroughly 
disinfected with a spraying of creso- 
lin. Then they are painted with car- 
bolinium. A plague of rats necessita- 
ted my building chicken coops with 
cement floors and screen wire fronts. 
However, these dry, comfortable 
quarters have proved a boon during 
our unusual rainy season. For cold 
or wet weather, | have cloth covered 
frames that can be fastened over the 
screen wire fronts. The coops are 
cleaned daily and the floors freshly 
sanded. 

At the slightest sign of “sorehead” 
among my poultry, I give them per- 
Manganate of potash twice daily. The 
proportion is a pinch of permangan- 
ate dissolved in warm water and ‘mix- 
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drier by preventing the rise of mois- 
ture from the ground. The manure 
will soon pay the cost of flooring a 
house for the flock. 

We have tried the egg breeds, and 
the general purpose breeds give the 
best results. They do not lay quite so 
well but the extra growth we get 
from the young more than 
makes up for the greater number of 
eges that the egg breeds lay. 


HOWARD L. FOSHEE. 


stock 





Hens or Incubators 


E ARE strong advocates of the 

use of a good incubator on every 
farm or every poultry yard, in prefer- 
ence to hens for hatching eggs. The 
advantages are that you can set the 
machine any time when machine, 
a room for it,and the eggs are ready, 
and except the supply of eggs, the 
other conditions generally are under 
the control of the poultryman. Sea- 
son has nothing to do with it. 

As the temperature of the incubator 
room is, or should be, controlled by 
the operator, and that of the incuba- 
tor always so, the periodical visits at 
fixed hours, for attending the lamps 
and turning eggs are the only occa- 
sions when any care or oversight is 
needed. The operator attends to 





flock. 





INCUBATOR WILL PAY IF YOU SET 150 EGGS OR MORE 
PER YEAR 


N T PRESENT prices of feed it costs about 5 cents a week to feed 





a hen. It requires about 12 weeks for a hen to hatch and rear 
her brood to the age of “weaning”. This means a cost of 60 cents 
per 15 eggs for the hen’s time in hatching and raising, to say nothing 
of the profit she might have made had she been left in the laying 


It requires 10 hens to hatch 150 eggs which at 60 cents for each hen 
means $6 for a “150-egg hatch.” That is the cost of hen-hatching and 
managing. On the other hand, it requires about 14 gallons of oil at a 
cost of $1.70 to “incubator hatch” and “brooder rear” the chicks from 
150 eggs. This leaves $4.30 as interest on the investment for an incu- 
bator and brooder even if the incubator were set but once during the 
season, and it can be set three or possibly four times. 

A hen can be set only when the hen is ready; an incubator, when 
the eggs are ready. This fact alone means early and profitable chicks. 
It would seem that-an incubator and brooder would be a profitable 
investment wherever 150 eggs or more eggs are to be incubated during 
the season.—Ohio Agricultural College. 








ed with a gallon of bran. This puri- 
fies the blood and dries up the sores. 
The land in my chicken runs is fre- 
quently limed, plowed and planted in 
small grain. This keeps the soil from 
breeding the dreaded gape worm. 
MRS. T. E. LIDE, Jr. 
Minter, Ala. 





Likes General-purpose Breeds Best 


"THREE years ago we purchased a 
small flock of hens and a cock and 
began our first attempt at poultry 
raising. We have bought other fowls 
and raised our own pullets until to- 
day we have 40 hens and two cocks. 
We have kept accurate accounts with 
our flock from the beginning to the 
present time and the results are it 
has paid for all fowls purchased, all 
feeds, and other expenses of keeping 
and has a balance due it of $56.18 
which added to the value of the fowls 
we have on hand makes about $85 or 
$90 that the flock has made during 
that period. We have valued all fowls 
and eggs used at home at market 
price in determining these figures. 


I feel that we have attained what 
success we have through the follow- 
ing facts: We never keep a hen af+ 
ter we find she is not laying enough 
to justify her being retained in the 
flock. We provide a good house for 
them to roost in at night. We raise 
our own hens from early spring 
hatches. We allow them free range 
over the farm at all times except 
about six weeks during planting time 
in the spring when they are confined 
in an acre lot. 

The house referred to above is well 
ventilated and has a tight floor, which 
1 think every farm poultry house 
should have as it. keeps the house 


lamps and turning the eggs and the 
machine does the rest. 


The hen, on the other hand is, well, 
to say the best, somewhat erratic. We 
have known apparently sensible hens 
to settle right down to a hatching 
job. Some will leave their nests for 
indefinite times, often so long the 
eggs get chilled and are ruined. Some 
are clumsy, and break an egg or so, 
smearing and ruining more or less of 
the others. Again, hens, if two or 
more are sitting in the same room, 
get the identity of their nests mixed. 
and fights for possession destroy 
more eggs. The time when a hen may 
decide she wants to sit is uncertain— 
eggs may get away past their prime 
waiting the hen’s convenience. Then, 
after the hatch is over, some are 
good, careful mothers, others just the 
reverse. You never can tell. The un- 
certainty of it makes it too risky. 
Then it takes too much of the hen’s 
time at just the season when she 
should be producing. A hen will! check 
up on laying—getting broody, for one 
or maybe two weeks before it seems 
safe to trust her with eggs. Then 
three weeks for the hatch, and from 
one to two months nursing her 
chicks. All this, too, at just the best 
laying time. By the use of a breaking 
coop, with open, slatted floor, a week 
is usually enough to break up the sit- 
ting notion and set Biddy back to lay- 
ing. 

An additional reason for using in- 
cubators in preference to hens is the 
increasing demand for eggs and poul- 
try for market, and also for breeding 
stock. 

Our advice is to keep the hens busy 


producing eggs. Keep the incubator 
busy hatching them, F. J. R.. 


a, 
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$1,125 PROFIT YEARLY FROM 
225 HENS 


How One Man Sells Infertile Eggs of 
Uniform Size and Color and Makes 
Each Hen Pay a Profit of $5 Yearly 


HAT one can make from $5 to $6 
profit per hen from eggs for eat- 
ing purposes has been demon- 


strated by B. E. Bragg, of Lee Coun- 
ty, Alabama. The $5 to $6 profit is 
above the cost of feed and does not 
aliow-anything for labor. Mr. Bragg 
has been producing infertile eggs for 
six years, and he has made it a rule 
not to keep a hen that does not pro- 
duce enough eggs to pay for her feed 
and $5 above this cost. 


Mr. Bragg states that after a hen 
has produced a dozen or more eggs 
she has taken on her shape, and he 
can tell by the pelvic bone and depth 
from rear end of the breast bone to 
pelvic bones whether or not she will 
make a good layer. Only experience 
will enable one to tell in this way 
whether or not a hen is a good layer. 
Those who do not show up well in 
this test are sold for eating purposes 
and never wished off on some unsts- 
pecting person as good for breeding 
purposes. 


hen, or to be exact 88 cents per hen 
per day. To feed his flock of 225 hens 
$2 worth of feed is required each day. 
This 1s figured at the present price 
of teed. 

In addition to the above amount of 
feed they are given a small quantity 
of sprouted oats each day throughout 
the winter, and during the spring and 
summer they have the run of about 
two acres of land where they secure 
an abundance of green grass, etc. 


The sprouted oats are fed when 
they are from two to three inches 
high. The oats are* put into the 
sprouting pan to a depth of about 
one-half inch, and each hen during 





the winter receives about one inch 
square of this green material per day. | 

Mr. Bragg states that he will not 
keep in his flock a hen that will not 
lay at least 14 dozen eggs per year, 
and that his present flock of 225 hens 
will do considerably better than this, 
producing about an average of 16 
dozen. 

The grain ration, mash, ete., says 
Mr. Bragg, costs $3.25 per hen per 
year at the present prices of feed. 
This season he has averaged about 65 
cents per dozen for his eggs. Sixteen 
dozen eggs at 65 cents per dozen 
amounts to $10.40, deducting $3.25 as 























MR. BRAGG'S OPEN-STYLE HOUSES 
Finds Anconas Best Layers 
M&® BRAGG started about six years 

ago in this egg production with 
Rhode Island Reds, followed with 
White Rocks and Wyandottes. Three 
years ago he started with Anconas 
and has stuck to this breed up to the 
present. He has done this because he 
says that it is his experience that this 
breed of hen will lay more eggs for 
the amount of feed consumed than 
any other breed. They lay a larger 
number of eggs than the Rhode Is- 
iand or the Wyandotte and will lay 
right along with the White Leghorns. 
It is this ability of the Anconas to 
produce the maxinrum number of eggs 
with a minimum amount of feed that 
causes Mr. Bragg to think much of 
them and to stick to them above any 
other breed. 

He cited the fact that in the Mis- 
souri Egg Laying Contest of 1915, that 
100 pounds of feed given to Ancona 
hens produced 300 eggs, and the same 
amount given to White Leghorns pro- 
duced 268 eggs. This, says Mr. Bragg, 
just about represents the difference in 
the number of eggs Anconas will lay 
as compared to what White Leghorns 
will lay for each 100 pounds of feed 
consumed under average conditions. 
He says that no hen that he has ever 
tried will produce as many eggs for 
the amount of feed consumed as the 
Anconas, and for this reason he ex- 
pects to stick to this breed for com- 
mercial egg production. 

Cost of Feeding Hens 

AREFUL record is kept as to the 

ration given the hens, and Mr. 


AND A PART OF HIS ANCONA FLOCK 


the cost of ration, $7.15 profit remains. 
This, of coursg, is not net profit, be- 
cause no charge has been deducted 
for care. 





The grain mixture given these lay- 
ing hens is composed of two parts 
cracked corn, one part of whole 
wheat, one part barley, one-half part 
rye, and one-half part sunflower seed. 
The mash used is composed of corn 
meal, wheat (ground whole), gluten 
feed andell per cent meat scrap. This 
mash is bought as a commercial feed, 
but its composition is about as out- 
lined above. Twenty-five pounds per 
day of the grain ration is given to 
these 225 hens, and is fed to them 
twice a day, morning and night. The 
mash is kept before them at all times, 
and on an average 15 pounds per 
day for the 225 hens is placed before 
them. In addition to this, they are 
given four gallons of buttermilk or 
sour skimmed milk each day. They 
are allowed to consume this at will. 
Oyster shells, grit and charcoal are 
before them at all times. 








Mr. Bragg says that it is his exper- 
ience that buttermilk is good for the 
hens not only as a feed, but that it 
helps very materially in keeping the 
hens in a healthy, thrifty condition. 
The feed is given the hens in the open 
and the grain is scattered in the grass 
so they will have to scratch for it. 





Open Style Houses Used 
HE houses that Mr. Bragg uses for 
these hens are very inexpensive 
and are so constructed that the sun- 


all times of the day. These hoyses 
are 10x12 feet in size, being 7 feet high 
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ORIGINAL KEROSENE TRACTOR 


“In old timothy sod I pulled three 14-inch bottoms at an 
average depth of six inches, some of the time up a pretty 
steep grade. In stubble I pulled the same plows at an 
average depth of eight inches.”—Geo. W. Lee, Gladstone, N.J. 


Waterloo Boy reserve power insures a smooth, even job of plowing in 
rolling land or varying soil conditions. Its two-speed motor, 2!4 and 3 miles 
per hour, enables you to turn the furrow at varying speed for best results in 
any kind of soil; quick change of speed and 12-foot turning radius permits 
close work in irregular fields and at corners. 


The Tractor That Pays Its Way 


because it is the right size for the widest range of profitable operation— 
supplies ample power for the heavy work, economical power for the lighter 
work—available for all work. Many Waterloo Boy owners are keeping 
their tractors busy most of the year—at draw bar or belt. 

Simplified construction makes it easy to operate; equipped with Hyatt 
roller bearings, dependable ignition device, patented fuel saving kerosene 
burner, automatic lubricating system and other features which insure many 
years’ service at minimum up-keep cost. 


Our illustrated catalog, sent free on request, gives full information 
with many views showing Waterloo Boy efficiency on farms, Write for it 


JOHN DEERE, 5210 W Third Ave., Moline, Illinois 








The Truck of All Work 


The jobs thata Traffic Truck can do on the farm 
~are too many to count. It provides the speediest, 
most economical means of taking your produce, 
milk and livestock to market and bringing home 
supplies from town. Hauling material around the 
farm, dragging roads, etc. 

Always on the job—saving time and labor—making money for 
you with its speed and big capacity. Consuming only when it 
works and doing more work than three horse teams at that. 


Traffics are as easy to handle as most passenger cars. Cost 
little to operate and maintain. Amply powered for full loads 
and all road conditions—strong, sturdy, dependable. 
Investigate the Traffic—the biggest truck value on the 
market today. A safe investment that will return steady 
dividends. If there is no Traffic dealer near you, write 
us. Traffic wants a dealer in every town and village. 


Traffic Motor Truck Corporation, St. Louis,U.S.A. 


Chassis $1395 f. o. b. St. Louis 








Earn Big Money Cutting Wood 
With a Howell Drag Saw Machine. Turn your timberintocash. Big coal shor® 
. The demand and prices for fre wood are greater than ever: Our drag saw, 


euts more wood in less time and at less expense than any machine built. Send 


Bragg has figured it out that the cost 
E for our FREE catalog K and prices. R.R. Howell & Co., Mfrs., Minneapolis, Mi 


of the grain ration, mash, buttermilk, in front and 5-feet high at the back. 
oyster shells, and grit fed to his hens They are covered with roofing paper 
each day is a little under one cent per (Concluded on page 29, column 1) 


lavestizate Now. 





light can enter all corners of them at 


Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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| PLANNING THE YEAR’S CROPS 
by CLARENCE POE 
[No. 1 in Our Series of 1919 Articles on “The Southern Farmers’ Fifty Biggest 
Problems,” 
F COURSE we cannot plan a_ the most labor, or the most expensive 
man’s crops for him for 1919. labor, should always be put on tl 
‘ The purpose of a farm pape: is richest land, other things being equal. 
j not to provide exact prescriptions for For instance it is folly to put a garden 
an individual, but to set forth general with its urgent demand for human 
facts and principles which the indi- labor, on poor soil. Then crops which 
vidual may apply in his own work, requires less hand-labor should be put 
making the necessary variations and on the next most fertile land, and all 
adaptations to fit his own conditions. lands which are too poor to pay good 
r There are certain important prin- Wages and a fair profit if planted to 
ciples every farmer should have in Staple crops, should be devoted to le- 
letestor mind in planning the year’s crops, &umes, cover crops and pastures until 
of Sta however ;—principles which farmers they become fertile enough to pay 
ed lose millions of dollars every year by the farmer good wages for his labor. 
° “9° . ic i ~} >  & > Ir oTe ; . 
by C. F. Sturhan, failing to consider—and to call atten- On this principle The : I rogressive 
Hartford, Conn. tion to some of these principles is the Farmer has constantly insisted that 
purpose of this article. corn should not be planted where 
ss ° land is too ake ; as 
1. In the first place, the planning |* s too poor to make at least 
é a ps _.° twenty-five bushels per acre with or- 
should be carefully done. This means li te 1 fai ives 
: ¢ ary seas 14 air c fation 
Cc usive @a ures that there should be first of all a map Sey Seer! Sas ae Sere , 
of the farm. This need not be so pre- 4. Crops should also be planned 
Make Star Equipment “Different” ™y | cise and exact as a map in a geogra- with reference to contour of land. 
Q : phy, but it should at least be a map. Rough, hilly land, if not in orchard or 
HERE are big reasons why Star Suiesien of Gee Rian acai, Of course the farmer knows the di- pasture, ought at least to be planted 
Equipment is the f7s¢ choice where . \ Krebs: Waington, Del mensions of his land and can easily in the crops requiring less frequent 
yrovide the general outlines. Then cultivation, and the more level land 
only choice equipment will do. It offers features that you cannot find |! ” - : 
in any other equipment, For example, the Star Curb ort a which does away 
with anchors in the cement and simplifies installation; the Star One-piece Arched 
Stall, which eliminates clamp irons or couplings to catch dust and dirt; the 
Star ‘Alignment Device, which lengthens or shortens the cow bed instantly: the FZ t t; 
Star Unit System, which enables you to add equipment as your herd increases, TMANCN Pas ure 
These and other exclusive Star features are too important for you to overlook N 
how when saving farm work and expense mean more than ever before. Serle 
Send For the STAR Book hinch = 32 reds Tmber 
and let us offer suggestions fer equipping your barn with Sfar Stalls and S anchions. Let our a L a 
architectural department show you practigal suggestions on building a new barn or remodeling . Grazing AN 
your old one, Also learn about Star Ws atering Bowls, Double-Lock Litter Carriers, Star-Feed 
rucks, Star “Cannon-Ball” Door Hangers, Star Harvester Hay Tools and Star Garage Equip- Creps- 
ment. Ask for Catalog No. V 
HUNT, HELM, FERRIS & CO., HARVARD, ILLINOIS Barn} 
Eastern Branch, Industrial Building, Albany, N. ¥. ow 
* 
Crenuns rdew 
Crops / lan ee Bekerd 
° { 
Field No.7 Field Nok Field No 3 
2 
£65 Acres 46% eres 67 Acres 














On Practically Your Own Terms 


ALI CASH, fey wat aemanie gone. anywhere 

. S. can buy on these terms. Any- 

PART CASH, «: one can order without risk. I nee 
orNO CASH ote delivery to your station. All WITTE 
DOWN Engines sold on 5-year guarantee,2 to 30h- -p. 


t a ae 
% in is the largest exclusive engine factory in 
“How to Judge Engines” ; 


nad world, selling the user, any style— 
FREE ™z2¢~ Sock sxpitins about > 




















to —_ 
Stationary, Portable er Saw Rig. I Ship Your ! MAP OF 120-ACRE FARM, DIVIDED SO AS TO MAKE ROTATION EASY 


You choose engine and plan of 





before you bay one: Os eat Conpen. <tating payment. WITTE : i 
© engine aaa. . ced, eusy 19 operaie. “Money Back by locating fences, trees, rocks, reserved for row crops and cultivated 
If Not Satist w 90 streams, roads, etc., and ascertaining with up-to-date machinery. 
their distances from the outside boun- 5. Other special characteristics of 


daries, the location of fields can be 
pretty accurately shown. We are giv- 
ing a typical map herewith and while 
'on most farms the fields are not so 
shapely, or as regular in form and 
size as they should be, this at least 
gives an idea as to how a map should 
| be drawn. A proper map having once 
been drawn, it will be easy to make 
and keep on it a record of the 


land should be also considered in 
planning crops. New-ground land on 
which stumps remain should be plant- 
ed to crops requiring the use of less 
machinery for cultivating and har- 
vesting; overflowed lands should be 
especially treated; and lands badly in- 
fested with nut grass, Bermuda grass 
or Johnson grass when planted in cot- ¢ 

























Pp u tt Wi All Steel, Triple 


Power Stump Puller 
Biggest stump pulled in five minutes or 
less. Clearsan acre of landaday. Makes, 4 
your stump land money land. 30 days’ . 
free trial—3 year guarantee Get our new - 
book and specia! low price offer now, # 
Centerville, fa, . 










copies 
crops grown in each field year after 
year. 

2. Thecrops should be planned with 
reference to self-support of the farm, 
proper care of soil fertility and the 
best money crops. The amount re- 
quired for self-support depends upon 
the number of persons on the farm 


ton or similar crops require a great 
increase in the expense for chopping 
and cultivation. 


6. The character of labor on the 
farm must also be considered. If 
there are many boys and girls on the 
place whose labor can be utilized in 
the lighter work of cotton-growing 


and the number of farm animals kept; and tobacco-growing, a larger acre- 

SECURE A NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIBER TO but the whole subject of rotation is 28¢ © these crops may be wisely 
too big for us to treat in this brief ar- planted than would be the case if 

: such labor were not available. In 


The Progresssive Farmer 


And as a reward we will send you a copy of Hines’ Auto- 


mobile Book or Massey’s Garden Book, or we will send 


both for a club of two subscriptions. 


For 25 cents extra we will also send subscribers a copy of 
either book—or both for 50 cents extra. 
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! with or immediately 





ticle. It has been covered, of course 
in numerous articles we have already 
printed, and is discussed editorially 

The general Brora of 
soil-building crop planted 
after a soil-de- 
ereat ideal 


this week. 
iving a 
pleting crop should be one 
constantly in mind, 

3. Crops should also be planned 
with special reference to quality of 
land. This point is often overlooked 
by farmers. The crop Which requires 


cases where the labor on the farm 
consists chiefly of grown men, there 
should be fewer hoed crops and a 
larger acreage of the crops which can 
be cultivated with machinery. Every 
grown man should aim to increase the 
value of his work, by adding the 
strength of horses to his own 
strength just as much of the time as 
possible. 


(Concluded on page 29, column 1) 
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[Next week the subject discussed will be: 


THE FARMERS’ EXPERIENCE MEETING 


I.—Planning the Year’s Crops 


“Saving Fertility at Home,”) 





Planning the Year’s Crops 


($3 Prize Letter) 


ee of all Il am planning my crops 
in such a way as to try to raise 
practically everything that I shall 


need for food, both for my family and 
my livestock, during the entire year. 
The recent war has taught me the 
need of raising a greater diversity of 
crops than | once thought practicable. 
I am also going to raise all the meat 
required for home consumption and 
then some for market. 

I am going to plant very little cot- 
ton next year, as I am sure there will 
continue to be a scarcity of farm la- 
bor during 1919 at least. 

I am trying to plan a rotation that 
| want in making my farm more self- 


supporting. I am going to carry on 
more experimental work this year 
than I did last, trying to determine 


what my soil is best suited to grow 
and also what fertilizers make the 
best returns for capital invested. @l 
have come to the conclusion that no 
farmer can learn too much about his 
farm; therefore I am going to do 
more experimental work from this 
time on than I have in the past. 

fields 
grow 


are too 


such a 


corn 


| have planned my in 
Way to try not to 
cotton on lands that 


poor 
give me a profit f 


as 
to 
v for labor, but in- 
stead will begin a rotation of legum- 


; crops on such fields with a view 


my 


ee 
to improving them to the point where 
they will produce corn and cotton at 
a profit. I am planning ‘to fence such 
fields hog-proof so I can gather the 
legumes with hogs and thereby re- 
duce the labor cost of harvesting. 


I am planning to plant some cotton 
and sorghum and sugar cané for my 
money crops as | believe there will be 
better local markets for these pro- 
ducts than for any others I can raise. 
All surplus corn, beans, hay, etc.. that 
] produce I am going to use for feed 
for cattle during next winter for I 
think I will be able to buy during the 
late fall thrifty cattle that 1 can feed 
these products to and get a tnree-fold 
profit on same: profit on crops fed, on 
meat produced and then have the ma- 
nure left for my extra work. 

HOWARD L. FOSHEE. 


My Plans for the Year’s Crops 


($2 Prize Letter) 

N PLANNING the 

look back over the previous years, 

sum up the mistakes and failures, and 

try to remove the obstacles that caus- 

ed them. I try every year to have a 
better crop than the preceding one. 


year’s crops | 


| have a 15-acre piece of land which 
I had in cotton this year. This win- 
ter | want to get the stumps off, cut a 
root: ditch next to the cut 
the stalks, disk the land, and plow up 
the terraces. In the spring | want to 
break the land with a two-horse plow 
and run the smoothing harrow over 
it I want to lay off my rows 4 feet 
apart, 8 to 10 inches deep for corn, | 
will use 300 pounds fertilizer per acre, 
and a John Deere planter will put the 
corn 16 inches apart in drill. Later | 
will give it a second application of fer- 
tilizer, cultivate it till it bunches for 
tassel. The last plowing must be 
shallow, with peas broadcasted before 
the plow. 


woods, 


| want to have my cotton where I 
had corn and tobacco this year. The 
first of September I want to sow rye 
in the middles for a winter cover 
crop. 


! want to set 5 acres of tobacco this 


spring, and to do this I want 200 
yards of plant bed. I want this to 
have every necessary attention until 
I finish setting. 

[ want to set my tobacco where | 


or: 


ad potatoes and seed rye the past 
year. | have rye sowed on this now 
| want to turn this rye under when 
about 12 or 15 inches high. | expect 


to drill about 800 pounds of fertilizer 
400 pounds cottonseed 
per acre in rows about four feet apart, 


md of meal 


and set plants 24 inches apart. 

l- r ; 
_l have my wheat after tobacco this 
time. \fter cutting the stalks and 
harrowing, breaking with two-hors« 


plow and pulverizing with smoothing 


harrow, | drilled in 300 pounds fertil- 
izer and 5 pecks of seed wheat pet 
acre. | want to use nitrate of soda in 


two applications later on. 

I want to plant rape, soy beans, and 
potatoes for my hogs and let them do 
the harvesting. 

These are only a few of the many 
plans | have for the year’s crop. 

J. C. LANGDON. 
Sunny Nook Farm. 
Benson, N. C... ae 


Plan Your Work and Work Your 
Plan 
OTWITHSTANDING the 
th war is 
boys will be 


{ 
ol 


fact that 
over and many 
back to enter the 
production, still a great part of the 
world will be on “rations” f 


a+ 


ror sevcral 


[his being the case, it behooves us 


as loyal Americans to exert our ut- 
most abilities to make this a banner 
yea We must plan, we must work, 
and we shall win. First, let each man 
take an inventory of himself, his 


and surroundings and 
judge for himself which crops shoul 


predominate on his farm. 


equipment 


A good plan to follow is to make a 
diagram of your farm marking off in 
each field or section the crops you in- 
tend to plant there, this being done 
your choice watermelon patch will 
not be planted in cotton or your 
broom corn plot in corn, ete. Further- 
more with such a diagram one can 
plan to have distribution 
of labor throughout the year, as for 
instance peas, 
gather before the main harvest sea- 
son sets in or velvet beans which need 
not be gathered until after other har- 
vest work is over. 


more even 


which are ready to! 


Avoid planting poor soils to corn or 
cotton, but instead they should be 
planted to some leguminous crop. I 
find that for such soils nothing equals 
the Japanese (or okra) pea, it often 
growing waist high on land that 
yields not more than ten bushels of 
corn or one-fourth bale of cotton per 
acre, 





Nearness to, or remoteness from 
town will of course influence what we 
should grow, nevertheless no farmer 
wherever situated should fail to grow 
all he consumes either in the way of 
stock feed or human food. 

W. A. 
Ala., Rt. 2 


Grow What the Market Demands 
HE success of the Southern farmer 
depends upon careful study of 

crops to be planted, and conditions 
that govern the price of his different 
crops. The day has dawned when the 
farmer must make a business of farm- 
ing. If it costs 35 cents per pound to 
raise cotton at a profit and the price 
stands at cents there is but 
thing to do and that is, cut down the 
cotton acreage and find a more profit- 
able crop. 


MORRIS. 


Falkville, 


a 
25 one 


Then bales of cotton at 30 cents per 
pound will bring the same amount of | 
that 20 bales would bring at 15 
he vrown 
the cr »p 


money 


cents per pound and could 
on half the ground. Then 
grown on the other half would 
clear profit, whether it is planted in 


sorgaun, peanuts, oats, corn 


=) 


be 





maize, 





our 
! 


eee ak 


Gy a 


Specially Bult for. 
FORDSON 
i barton 8) ar 


Moke Your 
**FORDSON’’ 
Werth More 


ONCE OVER 
—and Ready for Seed 
The new Roderick Lean Automatic 


Engine Dise perfectly prepares the seed 


. > a 
DISTRIBUTORS 
Adamson Tractor & 


Impit. Co., clean. 


L. Kirkpatrick, the front and eve 
thoroughly pu!ver 
good start with your crop. 


A One-Man Outfit 


The pull of the tractor automatically 
angles or straightens up gangs while mov- 
Adjustment made from tractor seat. 
Flexible and turns short without piling up 
soil and without unnecessary strain, 
scrapers and other complete equipment. 

Substantially built in 6 ard 7-ft. : 
18-inches round or cutaway discs es desired. Made for 
power use, without unnecessary weight to make it heavy 
Weight boxes, front and rear, for use ip unusual soil. 
Heavy. dust-proof bearings, etc. 

See the dise at your Fordson" dealer's or write the near- 
est general distributor listed herewith. 


urner Motor 
Jacksonville, 
T. Bussey, 
Atlanta, 
Motor Co., 


ne., 

Lake Charles, La. 

Twin City Motor Co., 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Tlwood F. Bell, 

Spartansburg, SS. C. 
Graham-Merrin Co., 

Memphis, Tenn. 
Hippodrome Motor 

° 


ing. 


Nashville, Tenn, 
Hubb-Diggs Tractor 

, draft. 
Worth, Texas 
Brothers, 
Pallas, Texas 


bed by one trip over the ground. 


This new automatic disc cuts deep and 
The rear gangs cannot track with 


ry inch of the field is so 
4 you are sure of a 
It is 





Disc 


widths with 16 and 


THE RODERICK LEAN MFG. CO. 


MANSFIELD, OHIO 


Special lines of snike tooth and spring tooth harrows 


Co., 
intenio, Texas 
Motor Co., 


Richmond, Va. work. 


also supplied for Fordson Tractors 
equipment, and special construction 


-roner sizes and 
t thia special 
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“A WADE does 10 mens work: 
Saws 25 cords a day! 


A money-maker and hard work saver for land clearers and wood-cutting 


contractors. One man can move it from cut to cut. 


Simple and reliable. 


Hundreds in use all over the U.S. When notin use for wood cutting, the 4 H. P. motor will 


run mills, churns, pumps, etc, 


** My Wade Saw is cutting weed for less than 3 conts 
acerd."“—F. J. Williams, Burns, Ore. 


of one fect a minute."—N. P. Myers, Laton, Calif. 


America must burn more 
wood for fuel. One Wade 
will do 10 men’s work at 
one-tenth the cost. Write 
for free Book, ““How Dan 
Ross cuts 40 cords 
a day,” full de- 
tails and spec- 
ial price. 


Quick Deliveries from over 
100 Points Throughout 
the United States. 


1° specified 
by the U. S./ 











In other words we want 


you use your own Car, 


If You Own a Car 


We Will Rent Same and Pay You to Do the Driving. 
County 
We will pay you a salary for your time and also pay you for the time 
Write Today for Full Particulars. 
Address, JAS. L. MOGFORD, Subscription Manager, 


Managers who own their own Cars. 








“The South’s Standard Farm Paper.” 











LOCAL 


WANTED! 


AGENTS 


The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at 
every postoffice and on every rural route in the South. 


Write | today for our n.oney making offer, 
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JEFFREY 
VELVET BEAN 
GRINDER 


A One 
Man 
Machine 


One Operation of the Jeffrey Swing Hammer Bean 
Grinder reduces Velvet Beans to a fine meal that is 
easily digested by stock. 


Ball bearings insure quiet 
running and minimum of 
power and trouble. 

All parts are readily acces- 
sible. 


No feeding mechanism is 
necessary other than a chute 
from an elevator or con- 
veyer, Or a man with a 
shovel. 


Machine is built in different sizes. Write for 
Bulletin No. 247 giving full particulars. 


THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING CO., 


510 North Fourth Street, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


Dallas St. Louis 


Birmingham, 


The Blount “True Blue” 
~~ Clean Through 


Only the plow that’s 

“True Blue” clean 

through is good 

enough for you. The 

Blount “True Blue’? is honest clean 

through, and is built to outlast two plows 
of other good makes. 


50 Yrs. Southern Planters Stand-by 


Because it was what they suggested, wanted, needed and got. And they 
will still get a Blount “True Blue” for every purpose, every kind of soil, 
Be sure to get the Blount “True Blue.” The stamp is your protection. 
See the ‘True Blue” dealer in your town for he’s true blue, too, 


BLOUNT PLOW WORKS, _ Evansville, Indiana 
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Cultivate &S acres a day ul ~ 
with only one inne 0A 
You can do perfect work at one trip to the row with the ; ly 


Light Draft Fowler Cultivator Send for This 


Unequalled for level cultivation; can also be adjusted to cultivate crops 7 
. planted either above or below the level without destroying the sloping 7 F ree Catalog 
sides of the ridges. By removing the plow foot you can cultivate Ie isinteresting, instructive and 
fully illustrated, Tells the whole 
Story of the 


Works Like a Hoe 
Fowler Cultivator 


The Fowler cultivates @ 
above the crop roots which © 

WRITE FOR IT TODAY— 
It’s Free. 


are undamaged, completely destroys all grass and weeds, r 
HARRIMAN MFG. COMPANY 


takes a perfect dust mulch, and assures largely in- 
€reased production. The Fowler is the best cultiva- 
BOX 601 HARRIMAN, TENNESSEE 


tor fot corn, cotton, peanuts, tocacco, beets, beans, 4 
and truck crops planted in rows. 50,000 satis- 
farmers are using this remarkable tool. Write for catalog. 











SHIPPED _— 
FROM RICHMON 
UTTLE TREIONT Rupee 


Famous Spotiess Rubber Roofing—the South's favorite roofing 
material. We are roofing headquarters; over 5,000,000 eq. ft. sold to southern 
farmers last year. A strictly first-quality weather-proof, water-tight roofing, 
sold direct by “South's Mail Order House’’ at 4 to 4 less than usual 
prices. One-piece rolls of 108 sq. ft. with nails aaa cement; easy to lay 
ly guarameed. Write for free samples and catalog of $000 bargains. ’ 
Spotiess Ce., 1017 E. Canal St.. Richmond, Va. 


a ee 








hen writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
ssive Farmer.” 





the market is not such 
a profit, 
profit by 


wheat. If 
grain can be sold at 
it can be made to bring a 


feeding it to hogs 


at our 


One of 
istered 
November 
at 5 weeks 


made a 


my neighbors bought a reg- 
pig at the Cotton Palace last 
He paid $27.50 for the pig 
old said he had 
investment, but a few 
this gilt brought him six 
dispose of at 
six weeks old 
which would 


Many 
bad 
ago 
nice pigs, which he can 
$20 each. The pigs at 
would b him $120, 
I what he paid for 
gilt, pay for her feed, and then he 
would have his sow which is now 
worth $75 and a nice cash 
sides. Good stock can be 
as cheaply as scrub stock 
three times as much profit can be 
realized from them. 


ring 
pay back 


iim his 


profit be- 
1 just 
about 


raise 
and 


good 


farmer should read a 
paper. If you have a neighbor 
does not get such a paper 
will be doing him a favor by taking 


his subscription. R. L. RYBURN. 


Jarry, Texas, Rt. 2 


Ey ery 
farm 


1 
Who 


you 





Some Suggested Crop Rotations 
t 


pasture 


Fe 
2 1e ve: 1 cotton, 1 crimson clov 
r or rye wed in cotton after first pick 


a in cottor with crimson clover 


cotton after first picking, to piow 


year in corn and cowpeas, followed 


1I.—TOBACCO ROTATION 


One vear in wheat, with red clover 


ded in the wheat 
in red clover. 
(legume in 


One year additional 
ne year in corn if 


tobacco is grown), 


3 corn 
heavy 
4. One year in tobacco 
IV.—ROTATIONS FOR COTTON FARMERS 
1. Two years in cotton, with rye 
the cotton rows, at least the last 
plow under for corn. 


2. One year in corn. 


between 
year, to 
small grains and hay. 
or 


with rye or crimson 
sowed in middles 


1, One year 
clover for turning 
after first picking. 

2. One year 


in cotton 
under 


in corn and velvet beans. 


V.—LIVESTOCK AND COTTON FARMERS 


1. One year in cotton, 
son clover or rye 
o 


followed by crim- 


t be 
peanuts or cow- 


One year in corn and velve 
One year in soy beans, 
oats. 


ans. 
peas, followed by 
4 One year in oats, with lespedeza sowed 
on oats in spring 
5 Two additional years in 
VIL—ROTATION FOR ALFALFA FARMERS 


1. Alfalfa 

2. One year 

> One Vear itt 

»wed in middles 
ton, 


lespedeza, 


as long as profitable. 


in corn and velvet beans. 


cotton with 


after first pic 


oats oO 
king of cot- 


Cowpeas to precede the return 


to alfalfa. 


OUR FARM NOTEBOOK 


HE New Year 
bring with it new ideals 
resolves! 








should properly 


and high er 
If any lumber will be needed for 
erecting farm buildings or making re- 
pairs during the next year, the timber 
should be cut and hauled to some con- 
venient saw mill now. 

Did you start reading “David Ha- 
rum” aloud to the family when we be- 
gan our first installment week before 
last? If you did not, look up the two 
back numbers containing this won- 
derful serial and begin the reading 
now. 


It is not any too soon to begin or- 
dering needed farm implements. 
Freight traffic was greatly congested 
last year and such is likely to be the 
case again this year. Order needed 
implements and supplies early there- 
fore and avoid trouble on account of 
delay. 


And farm seeds should be included 
in the list of things to be bought early 
—especially the heavy farm seeds. 
Garden seeds may be obtained quickly 
by parcel post, but the heavier seeds 
must depend on slower freight or ex- 
press travel. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Do not let the winter months 
without starting a flower gai 
the wife. Even ii but 
are planted, they will add a wealth ot 
pleasure and beauty to home life. 
Plenty of everblooming roses may be 
obtained at little cost and they can be 
planted in spare time 


pass 
cde a} for 


nothing roses 


And of course you won't let the win- 
ter months pass without planting an 
orchard. Farm life loses a great deal 
of its attractiveness when the fruit is 
taken away. It takes a “bad fruit 
vear” on a farm where the family is 
used to an abundance to drive this les- 
son home. 


And when 
taken up, one 
pruning and spraying. 
are already planted should be ne- 
glected Look after putting the trees 
in shape another year before you 
forget it. 


the subject of fruit is 
of course thinks about 
No trees that 


for 


Every farmer should remember that 
it takes more than setting out a few 
trees to make an orchard. “Nine out 
of every ten trees set out,” aaid a suc- 
cessful farmer to us the other day, 
“never amount to anything. It is not 
the fault of the trees, but simply 
carelessness on the part of the people 
planting them. They are never spray- 
ed, never pruned, but are con tinually 
driven over, broken, bruised and skin- 
ned by cendian of teams. 
No one should expect trees to do well 
under treatment.” And he is 
everlastingly right. 


| OUR HEALTH TALK 
Patent Medicine Rules 


ROF. Wilbert, of the public health 

service, suggests ten rules for those 
who want to take proprietary medi- 
cines and household remedies 

He says no man should be willing 
to take a medicine into his own stom- 
ach or to give it to his wife or his 
child unless it conforms to these five 
requirements: 


careless 


} ~} 
such 











1. The label must give accurate and 
complete information as to the active 
drugs present and the amount of each 
in each ounce of the mixture. 

2. There must be no claims as to 
curative action of the mixture unless 
said claims can be readily and satis- 
factorily demonstrated. 

3. The label 
notice of any 
drug may have. 


must give 
untoward 


adequate 
effect the 


4, The medicine must be free from 
objectionable quantities of alcohol 
and habit forming drugs. 

5. The preparation must not beara 
name suggesting curative properties 
or specificity. 

He advises no man to use or permit 
his family to use any medicine against 
which any one of the following objec- 
tions can be urged: 

l. It is a 
concerning it 
statements are 
position. 


secret 
false 


made 


preparation, and 
and misleadi: 
about its com- 


2. False and misleading claims are 
made about its curative powers. 
3. It is used for illegal purposes. 

4. It contains large amounts of al- 
cohol or habit forming drugs. 

5. It goes by the name of a cure~ 
for example, “consumption cure.” 


Nine times out of ten a man does 
not need the medicine he takes. A 
little rest, a little abstinence from 
food, a little sunlight, a little exercise 
would be incomparably better for 
him in most instances. Sometimes 
the medicines do him positive harm. 
Sometimes they do harm by causing 
him not to seek the medical care he 
needs. Sometimes they lead to drug 
habits including drunkenness. 

The best we can possibly hope for 
is a gradual change in the custom of 
promiscuous medicine taking. Cen- 
turies old customs do not change rad- 
ically ina day. But, while the change 
is being worked out, every man 
should follow these Wilbert rules— 


Dr. W. A. Evans. 





| 
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THE POULTRY YARD 








Poultry Notes for January 


HROUGHOUT The Progressive 

Farmer territory the weather so 
far has been very mild and pleasant, 
but we probably will yet have our us- 
ual proportion of cold and stormy 
weather, and the Southern poultry- 
man or woman will find times to test 
‘the character for safety and health, 
of the poultry buildings. 

Four Things of Vital Importance. 
—There are just about four things of 
vital importance when planning or 
constructing poultry buildings. Safety 
from thieves or from vermin, beast or 
bird; freedom from wet or dampness; 
protection from drafts, sufficiency of 
space. 

Keep Out Night Prowlers.—On the 
farm, the risk of loss through thieves 
is usually small, but the poultry house 
should be so built that, especially at 
nights, neither prowling beast nor 
bird can gain access to the sleeping 


fowl. Good, strong doors, well fas- 
tened windows, if any, and strong 
woven wire, of good weight not 


over half inch mesh, will generally 
provide safety from either. 

Avoid Dampness.—Dampness is the 
greatest foe of the poultryman, and it 
can come from two very different 
causes. When the floor is on the 
same level as the ground on the out- 
side of the building, unless well pro- 
tected by ditches, every shower will 
cause damp floors, if not actually wet. 
To provide against this, first a good, 
deep ditch on all the high sides, will 
keep rain water from entering the 
building. Then an addition of four to 
six inches of dry sand or sandy loam 
on the floor inside the house will us- 
ually insure a dry floor. When this is 
supplemented, in the scratching shed 
section of the building with four to 
six inches of clover and alfalfa leaves, 
or fine cut legume or other hay or 
straw, ideal conditions under foot are 
obtained. 

Insure Proper Ventilation.—Trouble 
from dampness often has its cause in 
a very different way, and in this 
drafts, insufficiency of space and im- 
proper ventilation play a large part. 
This is the condensation of moisture 
at night on the lower side of roof and 
in upper stratum of air. A far too 
prevalent idea obtains that a close 
house is a warm one, and that poul- 
try must be kept warm in cold weath- 
er. This is a serious mistake. Unless 
a flock of poultry can be kept housed 
at all times in a building artificially 
kept at a fixed temperature, the warm, 
bécause closed, house is a constant 
danger. A large majority of injuries 
from frost bites to combs and wattles, 
and of head, throat and lung diseases 
of poultry, have their origin in the ac- 
cumulation at night of dampness in 
the air below the roof and its conden- 
sation on the roof. The wide, -open 
front, not less than three feet of open 
space the full length of the building, 
protected by a half-inch mesh woven 
wire, allows ample circulation of air 
in the building, and there will be no 
dampness, provided there is no undue 
crowding of birds in the house. Drafts 
must be prevented by having close 
walls at sides and back. No better 
way of securing this can be found 
than by the use of tarred light-weight 
building paper on roof and walls. 


Poultry-house Plans.—To obtain 
the greatest benefit from the open 
front, a poultry house should be at 
least_14 feet deep, 18 to 20 feet is 
better. A good height is 4% feet at 
rear, 8 feet in front. Doors should, 
where possible, be in the ends rather 
than front of building. The drop- 
ping boards should extend the full. 
length of the roosts, and extend 15 to 
18 inches in front of front roosting 
pole, but not quite to rear wall. 
Roosting poles, of 2x4, slightly round- 
ed at top, should be dropped into 


‘sockets at ends, so as to be easily 


moved, as should also be the dropping 


boards. This allows for easy cleaning 
and use of insecticides. 


How to Keep Out Rats.—The poul- 


tryman when planning a_ poultry 
house, has, in addition to providing 
against dampness, also the problem of 
keeping out rodents—and 
probably no better plan of fighting 
both than by the use of concrete. Ev- 
ery concrete manufacturer or dealer 
will gladly furnish directions for 
handling this material, and it is an 
easy job. Excavate say 6 to 10 inches 
and fill two-thirds with coarse broken 
fock laid in cement, finishing with two 
inches of fine material for the floor. 
By running a low wall well joined to 
the floor, for 12 to 18 inches in height, 
building the inflow of 
surface water and the inroads of 
rats will both be prevented. The cor- 
ner posts and other framing tim- 
bers should set in this, 12 inches 
deep, and will give rigidity to the 
whole structure. On this kind of floor, 
when ready for use, a good covering 
of dry soil or sand four inches deep 
will make it ideal for poultry. 

Keep Houses Clean.—The use of 
ground phosphate rock, a layer of say 
an inch, on the dropping boards, will 
aid in keeping sanitary conditions, 
and the droppings and phosphate 
combined if carefully stored under 
cover till used, make a high-grade fer- 
tilizer. Lime should not be used for 
the purpose. 

Provide a Scratching Shed.—Espec- 
ially in winter and during prolonged 
rainy spells, we do not think a poultry 
house complete that has no’scratching 
shed. This is simply an extension of 
the building, at one or both ends open 
in front to within 18 to 24 inches of 
the ground, with deep litter over the 
whole floor, supplied with water and 
feed in proper vessels, the grain feed 
being scattered in the litter at night 
for morning feed and exercise. 

Provide Ample Animal Protein.— 
Poultrymen are pretty well informed 
as to the necessity for protein in the 
poultry ration. Not all, however, are 
aware of the difference in results be- 
tween protein from animal materials 
or vegetable. Of two rations contain- 
ing exactly the same proportions of 
protein, the one containing animal 
protein will in every case give by far 
the best results. Good beef scraps, in 
hoppers to be taken at will, and in 
mash feed one-fifth of the whole, is 
the best. Cut green bone, in moder- 
ate quantities and only as much at 
one time as will be eaten clean, will 
supply protein and mineral. Skim milk 
or buttermilk, in moist mash feeds in 
limited quantity and as drink is excel- 
lent. 


Of vegetable proteins, soy bean and 
peanut meal and ground alfalfa or 
clover are the best, and do not con- 
tain anything injurious to poultry. 
Any of the legume hays cut, make a 
splendid litter much of which the 
poultry will consume. 


Cut Out the Drones.—The breeding 
pens by this time should have settled 
right down to business. If, as should 
be, trap-nests are used, the non-layers 
can be eliminated. Don’t let good 
looks fool you, or cause any hesita- 
tion in the discarding of drones. The 
occasional eggs such birds lay should 
never be used for hatching, neither 
for the home yards nor for. sale as 
hatching eggs. Every breeder should 
aim at a steady increase in average 
production of the entire flock so that 
hatching eggs, when sold, can be un 
der a guarantee that they come from 
high producing stock. This course, 
steadily pursued, will make a reputa- 
tion, and such a reputation is a big 
business asset. i Aes 


around the 





It will not be necessary to continue the 
saving of fruit pits and nut shells or the 
collection of nuts. Same gas masks will be 
manufactured further, but it will be neces- 
Sary now to accumulate and ship only those 
Pits | ae nut shells which have already been 
Saved, 


there is | 











GRAPHITE 
AXLE GREASE 








Tuis good axle grease saves 
the waste of wear on wagons and 
tear on horses. You’ll like the 
way it remains on the bearings 
and stays on the job a long time. 
This 25-lb. pail is a real invest- 
ment, as it will lengthen the life of 
all your costly equipment, which 
you can’t afford to have wear out. 


The TEXAS COMPANY 
Petroleum and its Products 
General Offices, Houston, Texas ; ; Offices in Principal Cities 



































80,000 Farmers Now Plant Their Cotton, Corn, 
Peanuts, Maize, Kaffir the Ledbetter Way 


They get full stands with less seed and bigger crops 
with less labor. The Ledbetter plants Cotton a single 
seed at a time, in plain sight as shown at the left. 
It does not skip, bunch or crush seed. 


Ledbetter s.-:* Planters 


Plant Cotton, Corn, Peanuts, Maize, Kaffir_and all row crops 

uniformly, whether planting thick or thin. Cotton a single se 

1 to 6 inches apart; Corn, a grain every 8 to 48 inches ; Kaffir, 

Maize, as thick or thin as desired. Spanish Peanuts in the Shell 

and all sizes shelled, one every 6 to 24 inches. Our $2 Special 

— Attachment makes any Ledbetter a Perfect Peanut 
nter. 





Write for Catalog describing 

Riding and Walking Planters 

‘ and other models. Ask for 
Drive Dealer’s name. 


All Ledbetters 
plant alike in 
plain sight, and 
accurately. 


The Southern Plow Co. 
602 Elm St., Dallas, Texas 








When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an adver- 
tiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of 





all advertising it carries.” 
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Farm Work for January 


By T. B. PARKER 





S RAPIDLY as the cotton 
ned let it be safely stored so as 


is gin- 


to prevent damage from the 
weather, which often is enormous, 
and to make it safe from cotton 
thieves. The price 


at which cotton is 
selling makes it 
quite a temptation 
to the person who 
is willing to steal 
andriskbeing 
caught. But in 
storing do not ov- 
erlook having it 
insured, Insurance 

MR. PARKER on the farm is 
high, but it gives one a feeling of se- 
curity and relief, 

& + 4 





Work for Rainy Days.— During 
rainy days, plows, harrows, cultiva- 
tors, etc., can be overhauled and put 
in good working order, harness look- 
ed after, mended and oiled so that 
there will be no delay when condi- 
tiong are all right for outdoor work. 
When the land is too wet to plow, 
straw and leaves for bedding for the 
stock can be hauled, wood cut, hauled, 
split and put under shelter, ditches, 


hedgerows and bogs cleaned up, 
fences repaired, corners of fields 


cleaned up so as to add to the culti- 
vatable land and improve the appear- 
ance of the field, and numerous other 


things which will occur to the wide 
awake and thinking farmer. 

Each farmer should carry in his 
pocket a small memorandum book in 
which to write down the things that 
he wishes to do at odd times In this 
way much time that would otherwise 
be wasted can be put to good use. 

x * x 


Larger Crops at Least Cost. — Re- 
member that this year we want to do 
the best farming that we have ever 
done. That is, we want to’ keep in 
mind the needs of our own family 
and farm requirements, and the needs 
of the people of the world, and en- 
deavor to meet these by growing the 
largest crops at the least cost that 
we have ever grown. There is a close 
relationship between crop yields and 
the cost of production. From fertile 
land that gives us large yields the 
cost of production is much less than 
from land giving us small yields. 
Therefore, to make the large yields 
and still leave our land in better con- 
dition for next year’s operation, 
should be the aim of every person. 

This brings us to the importance of 
carefully saving all the manure of ev- 
ery description and utilizing it to the 
best advantage. Clean out the stables 
and sheds or wherever there is an ac- 
cumulation of manure often and 
spread directly on the land, prefera- 





bly on a growing crop like wheat, rye, 
oats or grass for hay or pasture. The 
quantity of manure that can be saved 
on a small farm, when proper atten- 
tion has been given to it, is surprising. 
By taking care of the little things 
they will grow into larger things. 


Cut Stalks Now.—Cotton and corn 
stalks should be cut as soon as con- 
ditions will permit. Never pile and 
burn them. They contain valuable 
plant food besides furnishing humus 
which most of our soils are so badly 
in need of. But plow them under care- 
fully so they will decompose in time 
to be taken up by the crop following. 


Plowing.—The team should be kept 
busy plowing whenever the land is in 
condition to plow. Do not plow clay 
land when it is too wet. To do so in- 
vites clods throughout the summer. 
Do not turn more than the plow will 
cut. In doing this work remember 
that you are laying the foundation for 
the crop you intend making next 
summer, and as you have prepared 
the land so’ will the crop largely be. 
Break the tand well and deep, but not 
deep enough to turn up more than an 
inch of raw soil. The freezes follow- 
ing the early breaking will pulverize 
this and get it into fine condition be- 
fore planting tinre. 


, 
This early breaking is for sod and 
land without winter cover-crops. 
Lands with the cover-crops, clover, 
rye, vetch, etc., will be plowed later. 
Every day the plow is run in January 
or February will relieve the stress of 
work in March and April. In plowing, 
if possible, edge the land instead of 
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To Insure Havi 


Fertilizer Next Spring, Put — 
It In Your Barn Right Now 


HE demand for fertilizer this year far exceeds pro- 
It is necessary to operate factories con- 
tinuously and to ship every day from now until 


duction. 







Fertilizers pay better this year than ever. They bring 
back from $5 to $9 for every dollar invested. 
any other investment so safe that pays so high a rate 


Is there 





Spring. With labor scarce—traffic con- 
gested—those who do not order their fer- 
tilizer now may not be able to secure it. 
Under the present unusual conditions, a 
year’s business cannot be squeezed into 
a few weeks. Fertilizer must move stead- 
ily from our factories to the farm. There 
will be little or no improvement this sea- 
son in labor and transportation condi- 


¢ eye 

tions because of the armistice. 4 
Order your fertilizers now, so that the er 4 IZeErs 

dealer can bunch his orders and make up 

capacity carloads. When the fertilizers arrive haul them 

to the farm. Few dealers have enough storage space. 

Codperate with the dealer. Keep the fertilizer supply 

moving, and insure your supply for the Spring. 


Don’t delay 


may need. 
near you. 


of interest? 

The things that govern the value of 
your farm are its fertility—its producing 
power. By using V-C Fertilizers you 
bring more fertility to your farm, enab- 
ling you to ship bigger crops and more 
livestock t@ market, without bankrupting 
your land’s fertility. It’s the cheapest way 
to get a better farm—you do not have to 
move, buy more machinery or hire more 
labor. You simply buy fertility by the 
ton, instead of land by the acre. 


ordering. This year you can ,obtain 


V-C Fertilizers containing all the potash your soil 


Write 


us for the names of V-C dealers 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


New York City. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fort Wayne, Ind, 
Shreveport, La. 


Richmond, Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Alexandria, Va. 
Durham, N. C. 
Winston-Salem, N. €. 


INCORPORATED 


Charleston, S. C. 
Columbia, S. C, 


Atlanta, Ga. 


V-C SALES OFFICES: [ums &- 
Juohsonvilte, Flas 


Sanford, Fla. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala, 
Mobile, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn, 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


turning it over flat. Do not harrow. 
This will permit it to take in more 
water and leave it in better condition 
to withstand the dry weather of next 
summer. : 

* * * 

Terracing.—It is stated on good au. 
thority that. the damage to North 
Carolina farms alone from erosion or 
washing of the soils amount to $2,000,- 
000 a year. How many of us realize 
the damage from this cause to our 
own farms? What are we doing to 
prevent this terrible drain of fertility 
from our fields? Remember, it is the 
most fertile part of the soil that 
washes away. The fine particles of 
soil that thicken and discolor the wa- 
ter after each heavy rain are com- 
posed of the very cream of the land. 
The coarse particles that are practi- 
cally valueless, sink to the bottom and 
only the fine particles, consisting 
largely of humus, float with the wa- 
ter. 

Deep plowing and adding vegetable 
matter are important and should not 
be neglected. But these will not suf- 
fice on our rolling lands, especially 
those composed of sandy or loose 
soils. Terracing, when properly done, 
will help to remedy this great evil. 
But the improperly laid off and poor- 
ly built terrace is a snare and a delu- 
sion. 

* * 
Strawberry and Cabbage 
and 


Seeds, 
Plants.—The setting of cabbage 
strawberry plants, as suggested last 
month, is still in order. Let no farm- 
yer be content without a supply of 
early cabbage, strawberries and many 
other of the really good vegetables 
that are unseen in most of our gar- 
dens. 

Get a catalog from some reliable 
seedsmen and check the things you 
would like to grow and order them 
at once so as to have them on hand 
when you are ready to sow them 

x * x 

Coéperation.—How about the codp- 
erative society, Union, Alliance, farm- 
ers’ club, or other society; in your 
neighborhood? Are you giving it 
your hearty support? And have you 
suggested some practical line of codp- 
eration which will prove to be help- 
ful to your community? If you have 
not, attend to this at once. Get your 
neighbors together and tell them that 
beginning now we haye a new world, 
new conditions, new hopes, new aspir- 
ations, a brighter and better world; 
and that you want your neighborhood 
to be the brightest and best’ spot on 
earth and that you are willing to do 
all you can in bringing these things to 
pass and that with their assistance 
you hope to succeed. When you nave 
done this, write to The Progressive 
Farmer for details as to some of the 
things that can be accomplished 
through coéperation. Your efforts 
may stimulate others to do likewise. 





HE farmer comprises only 33.2 per 

cent of the population of the coun- 
try, but he bought 53.1 per cent of the 
automobiles sold last year. The auto- 
mobile is rapidly changing the entire 
plan of living and doing business on 
the farm. The farmer has practical 
use for the auto for pleasure and busi- 
ness. 





| Coming Farmers’ Meetings | 





National Conference on Country Life, Bal- 
timore, Md., January 6-7. 

American Farm Management Association, 
Baltimore, Md., January 8-10. 

Association of Agricultural Colleges and 
Stations, Baltimore, Md., January 8-10. 

Farmers’ Conference on Economic Recon- 
struction, National Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
January 7 and 8. 

Farmers’ Short Course, North Carolfma A. 
and E. College, West Raleigh, N. C., Jan- 
uary 10-31. 

Farmers’ Short Course, Georgia State Col- 


lege of Agriculture, Athens, Ga., January 
6-18. 
Farmers’ Short Course, Florida Agricul- 


tural College, Gainesville, Fla., January 7-17. 
Farmers’ Short Course, Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, Blacksburg, Va., February 4-28. 
Short Course, Mississippi A. and M. Co!- 
lege, Agricultural College, Miss., January 20 
to March 1. 
Short Course, Arkansas College of Agricul- 
ture, Fayetteville, Ark., December 30 to Feb- 
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SURPRISING INCUBATOR 
—— Bargain 





The greatest in- 
cubator value at 





any price. Built 
} | round with a cen- 
tral heater; nocold 
corners which 
mean unhatched 
eggs. Perfect regulation of heat, ventilation and moisture, 
roomy chick nursery, visible egg chamber easily 
triple wall, water jacketed heat flume, sloping egg tray 








ae small ends of cous always downward--enables chicks | 


velop more per: y. Econorsi¢al to oper- 
p- by So well built it loots a life-time. Priceonly 
Order from this advertisement. 


express order, we ship at once, f. o. il. For 
shipment tt by parcel Ts include DAY ‘Ss efor ‘Tbs. rer 
If you are pA “Te RI AL 

fy SATISFIED after 


write us and we will refund ) D DAY Ss have paid. We 

46 years. Ask your 

You also need our splendid aborts, Sever, | i wk 
ting. W: 


ity,oll ms ited, sel 
Guinc seit Por lai or — er incubators write sedan te for priate aoe 


B.F. Gump Co. 437 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 









Celbrated Fox Brand Rubber $1 4 Per 
Roofing lasts longer; toughest . Roll 
weather resister known; low priced because 
sold direct. Strictly first grade, 1-piece 
rolls of 108 a. ft. with cement and nails. 
Anybody can lay it. gee 1-Ply, $1.40; 
2-Ply, $1.80; 3-Ply, $2.1 Order now from 
this advertisement to re benefit of present 
low prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cir- 
cular and samples free 
SMITH-COURTNEY CO., 
82! East Cary St., RICHMOND, VA, 
Oldest and Largest Mach’y and Supply 
ouse in the South. 








Direct to Farmer 
at Wire Mill Prices 











CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. cept, 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA 








Get Silver’s BOOK. fa 


ON SILO FILLERS 


ya 


Now ready to mail, Learn how ‘‘Silver- 
ized Silage** increases yield of farm B® 
Stock. Our printed matter covers all 
eeiachenmonnuercatec Send forit. 
The Silver Mfg. Co. 
366 Broadway, Salem, O. 











FENCE FACTORY 


aaa “- 

we PR ih CES — 
Before you buy get our cata- 
log, prices and sample of our 
great never-slip lock fence. 
We pay the freight, saving 
a you money. Gates, lawn fence, 

at money saving prices. Write today. 

EAS 
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T BIRMINGHAM IRON ROOFING CO., 
Dept. A, Birmingham, Ala. 











Tag your stock—best and cheapest means 0 of 
identifieation for Hogs. aaese and Cae. 

Name, address and num ped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 

F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Heres St. Chicago 











"SINGLE COMB REDS 


AND 


WHITE WYANDOTTES 


High-class Exhibition Birds. Eggs $10, $5 and $3 
for 15 eggs, now ready. Order direct or let me 
tell you more about these wonderful birds. 


* GEO. A. WILSON, Jr., Box B, Greenwoad, Miss. 
‘Si 


ao 


> W.SmiTH GRUBBER Co. 
¥.36 LA CRESCENT. MINN. 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and 
one new subscriber $1 50 
both one year for : 
Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when 
you renew. 
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Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away a copy of The Progressive 
Farmer. If you don’t file your paper for future 
reference, then give the paper to some farmer, 
farm woman or farm boy. 
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ADVERTISING FOR POULTRY 
BREEDERS 


Advertising Will Pay and Pay Well, 
If Gone About in the Right Away 


O POULTRY breeder who expects 

to make money out of his poultry 
yards can possibly succeed without 
advertising. There are ways of doing 
it, and other ways af not doing it. 

Where and how to advertise de- 
pends upon several things: First, the 
advertiser’s location with reference to 
markets; second, the size of poultry 
plant and the quantity of poultry or 
eggs to be marketed, and the regular- 
supply; third, whether 
simply market poultry and eggs, or 
whether pure-bred poultry for breed- 
ers and eggs for hatching. In the last 
case, the length of time the adver- 
tiser has been handling pure-bred 
stock and the reputation his stock has 
acquired are factors. 

Where ordinary market poultry or 
eggs are to be sold, we think, for be- 
ginners, no better medium can be 
found than the nearest good county 
paper, reaching a home market and 
allowing quick deliveries. If the poul- 
try farm is within reasonable distance 
of a large town having a daily paper, 
and within easy reach by parcel post 





then a small advertisement in a 
good daily will almost = surely 
bring inquiries, results depending 
upon the care, good judgment and 


honesty in dealing of the advertiser 
A satisfied customer is a living adver- 
tisement. 

Where the poultryman is breeding 
pure-bred poultry, he naturally will 
be seeking buyers for pure-bred 
breeding stock and hatching eggs, 
though, if a wise and prudent man, he 
will need a market for eggs, both 
those from hens not used as breeders, 
—sterile eggs—and soiled, small or 
abnormal eggs not suitable for hatch- 
ing, and also for birds undesirable for 
breeding. For the latter classes, the 
county weekly or nearby daily will 
be his best medium. 

For the pure-breds, a high-class ag- 
ricultural paper is his first and best 
resort, as it reaches a large class of 
buyers, and if, as it should be, the 
farm paper is a weekly, it keeps the 
producer constantly in the prospec- 
tive buyer’s mind. 

When experience has been gained, 
based on extensive breeding opera- 
tions and a reputation established, 
then the prominent poultry journals 
have their value. In any of these 
cases, some points should be kept well 
in mind. 

1. Do not overde it.. Don’t make a 
big splurge to effect quick sale of a 
small amount of stock, or of common 
quality. Let the ad be proportioned 
to both supply and quality. 

2. Avoid spasmodic advertising. A 
two or three-line ad. run continuous- 
ly, at least during regular seasons, will 
carry weight, and will become a famil- 
iar feature to the readers. They may 
not need your goods just now, but, 
familiarized with your modest but 
persistent little ad. when they do need 
them, they will bear you in mind. It’s 
the continuous dropping of water 
that wears away the stone 

3. Never overstate the extent or 
quality of your offerings. Be ex- 


act in description, moderate in 
claims. Leave no room for any 
one buying from your advertise- 


ment to claim he was deceived, that 
goods were not as you represented. 
Dishonest buyers are a plenty, and it 
is just good business prudence to so 
clearly word your ads. that tricky 
buyers will have no opening. 


4. Avoid advertising eggs or young 
breeders “from prize-winning stock” 
when they are simply from other 
birds in the same yard, and especially 
avoid offering “pedigreed stock” when 
everyone knows, or should know, that 
there are no poultry pedigree records 
in existence. Records of their own 





flocks kept by their owners do not 


constitute “pedigrees,” and have, at 
best, only the individual breeder’s Ss say- 
so to back them. All such claims in 
advertising are not only misleading 
but absolutely fraudulent. 

Answer Inquiries Promptly.—If you 
advertise and get inquiries, abso- 
lute promptness in replying of 


is oi 
vital importance. No matter if you 
have sold out, 


answer at once, stating 
the fact. Courtesy pays. In this con- 
nection, a good plan is to keep accur- 
ate records of all letters received in 
answers to ads. and of your replies. lf 
any sales result, the same system will 
have this added record. By referring 
to these, a “follow up” system may be 
worked up to great advantage. 
Where, as may happen to the ablest 
and most conscientious seller, a buyer 
comes back with a complaint, keep 
your temper. There is no worse ad- 
vertisement—against the seller—than 
a complaining buyer, whose claims, 
even i: not well founded, are turned 
down. Make concessions—even though 
they are not justified. Only—avoid 
the individual in future. P. y+ 





Turning Eggs Kept for Hatching 


[‘ IS not so far back to the time 
when most of the wise (?) poultry- 
men insisted that eggs kept for hatch- 
ing should be turned every day—with 
the idea of preventing the yolk from 
settling down to the bottom and ad- 
hering to the shell. So fixed was the 
idea that manufacturers of poultry 
supplies actually had for sale various 
styles of egg-holders that were ar- 
ranged to revolve or turn over as 
wanted, 

That idea has about passed away, 
and from the results of many experi- 
ments, it is evident that the less eggs 
are handled before setting the better. 
The important points in the handling 
of hatching eggs are: 

1. Select eggs of normal size, nor- 
mal shape, smooth shelled, and abso- 
lutely clean. No egg stained or soiled 
so as to require washing is fit for 
hatching. 

2. Store in clean boxes or baskets, 
and place in a dry, cool place where 
no draft or wind can strike them nor 
sun shine on them. A temperature of 
from 45 to 60 degrees is best. 

3. Do not handle at all until time 
to put in incubator or under a hen (if 
you have to risk a hen). 


4. Unless absolutely unavoidable, 
do not hold eggs more than five or 
six days. Eggs older than that may 


hatch, but every added day dimin- 
ishes the probable hatch and reduces 
the vitality of the chicks hatched. 

5. After putting into the incubator, 
let them remain undisturbed for 48 
hours. After that, turn eggs twice a 
day, and during last half of time three 
times a day. Rolling over is better 
than lifting to turn over. The use of 
clean, dry cotton gloves in this work 
is preferable to use of bare hands. 





° 
Bulletins on Poultry 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
POULTRY 
51—Standard Varieties of Chickens. 
287—Poultry Management. 
355—A Successful Poultry and Dairy Farm. 
452—Capons and Caponizing. 
528—Hints to Poultry Raisers. 
530—Important Poultry Diseases, 
and Girls’ Poultrv Clubs. 
House Construction. 
Artificial Incubation of 


562—Boys’ 

574—Poultry 

585—Natural and 

Hen's Eggs 

624—Natural and 
Chickens. 

682—A Simple Trap Nest for Poultry. 

68i—Squab Raising. 

697—Duck Raising. 

767—Goose Raising. 

791—Turkey Raising. 

§01—Mites and Lice on Poultrv. 

§06—Standard Varieties of Chickens. 

858—The Guinea Fowl. 

889—Backyard Poultry Keeping 


Artificial Brooding of 





If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along all 
useful lines, read “How Farmers Codperate 
and Double Profits.” 
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WHITE SCOURS 
BLACKLEG 


Your Veterinarian can stamp 
them out with Cutter’s Anti-Calf 
Scour Serum and Cutter’s Germ 
Free Blackleg Filtrate and Aggressin, 
or Cutter’s Blackleg Pills. 

Ask him about them. If he 


hasn’t our literature, write to us for 
information on these products, 


The Cutter Laboratory 
Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, III. 
**The Laboratory That Knows How"* 














Here is a Money Maker 


Masters Plant Setter 


Transplants 
Tobacco, Tomatoes, Sweet 
Potatoes, Cabbage, Straw- 
berries, Eggplant and all sim- 
ilar plants. 

No Stooping— 

No Lame Backs 
Each plant set, watered and cov- 
ered—one operation, A full stand; 


no resetting, an earlier crop. 
practical planter ever invented. 


Write for Free Booklet and 
Full Information 


MASTERS PLANTER CO, 












Dept. K CHICAGO, Lh. 
KELLY-DUPLEX “cotter ana” 
Grinding | Mill 


ers fodder, 
clover hay, 
pea vine hay, 
sheaf oate; 
kaffir corn, and milo 
maize in the h 
either separately or mix 
in varied proportions with 
corn on the cob, with or withe 
outshucks, seed oats, rye, bare 
ley, corn and allothergraing. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


change feed geere. Perfect yeguenes, Ss. _ 

or rind In, or capaci y,, eas. nn 
aniform grin ding, the elly- Rieter can’t be beat. sented 
adapted for Gasoline Engines. Write for free ca 

DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Box 313 Springtisid, Ohle 








Have satisfied thousands of 
growers. Fresh and reliable. No 
better seeds can be obtained. Try 0uv 


5 Choice Vegetables 10c - 
1 pkt. each postpaid of the following popular 
varieties. Tomato, Early Jewel; Lesta mace, Big 
Boston; Beet, Detroit Dark Red; 

ish, Scarlet Globe; Carrot, Denver 
Half Long. Gus sranteed to please. 


CATALOG FREE 
Contains vsluable information on suc- 
cessful gardening. ists all standard 
sorts of vegetable, flower and field seeds. 


HOLMES- LETHERMAN SEED CO. 
Box 
CANTON, ‘OnI0. 











KEROSENE 
ENGINES 


Start Easy In a any jeather. Pull steady. 

—_— ey All sizee 

and styl styles. 134 H- bo ta 22 P. 90 Daya’ Trial, 

Money Back Guarantee. Prompt shipment, 
Pr pas a4 for present mone? gavi 

Low ices one And Book, retd 

all you want to a, ‘about engi Write today. 
1093 King Stree’ 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. oi siz" Six 































uainted we will send 

you any one or Tre collections at 50c each. 
Yo = Trees; 6 Peach Trees; 12 Blackberry 
Bushes; 12 Raspberry Bushes. 


All Choice Varieties 


Silso 10 Rhubarb Plants, 100 Strawberry Plants, 
25 Asparagus. One or “all collec- 
tions sent at proper time. Order 
atonce, FREE BOOK —Hand- 
some Catalog and Fruit Book. 


Pep ARKANSAS NURSERY CO. /aq//T 
SALA) Dept. 36 Fayetteville, Ark. Freeh 


Just to get 
















a or Lantern ~GIVEN 


Akron Gas Lamps and Lan- 
sferns make best, cheapest 
Use gasoline. Simple, 
dependable, durable. Permit- 
ted by Insurance Comapnies. 
Gives 400-Candle Power 





Abundance of bright, clear, 
soft, steady light—restful to 
eyes. Fully guaranteed 
Agents Wanted—All or sp 
time Outfit given Aget 





territory protected. Write 
US prices and FREE catalogue 

Sold at wholesale in open territory 
AKRON GAS LAMP CO., 32! Gas Bidg. Akron, 0. 

















If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neigubors to work together along all 
useful lines, read “How Farmers Cc‘perate 
and Doubie Profits.” 
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é By G. H. 


USE AND CARE OF FARM MACHINERY IN JANUARY 


ALFORD 





CAREFUL inventory should be cause much trouble and loss of time. 
made of the farm buildings, The grindstone, emery wheel, files 
livestock, feed—every- and whetrock should be used often 


fencing, 
thing on the farm. It is advisable to 
make a separate inventory of the 
farm tools, implements and machines. 


Again permit me to urge you to 
make ample provision for the care of 
your farm implements and machines. 
Farmers often boast of common sense, 
but the farmer who allows his farm 
machinery to decay on ditch banks, in 
fence corners and under trees is not 
using any kind of sense—he is using 
anything but sense. 


Every tool, implement and machine 
should be gone over carefully and the 
needed repair parts jotted down when 
the inventory is made, if this very im- 
portant matter has not already re- 
ceived attention. The necessary re- 
pair parts should, of course, be made 
or ordered at once. Every tool, im- 
plement and machine should be put in 
perfect condition just as soon as pos- 
sible. 

x * * 


Keep All Tools Sharp.—Dull tools 


on every farm to sharpen axes, hatch- 
ets, saws, mower knives and other 
cutting tools used on the farm. A tool 
grinder, grindstone, whetrock and 
several files may be purchased for a 
small sum of money. January is a 
good time to sharpen every cutting 
tool on the farm. 


Home-butchering and home-curing 
of meat is a comparatively easy task 


when provided with a sharp saw, 
cleaver, steak knife and skinning 
knife. This set of tools is necessary 


to cut up meat, and every farmer who 
grows his own meat should keep a set 
in first-class condition. 


Every farmer should have a good 
home orchard and this means that the 
trees must be properly pruned over 
each year. The operation of pruning 
involves the making of wounds, and 
ready healing depends upon a smooth, 
uniformly cut surface and for this 
reason, the necessary tools should be 
provided and kept bright and sharp. 


The hook-bill knife is satisfactory for 
pruning shrubs and small trees, the 
hand pruning shears for larger 
branches the lopping shears for still 
larger branches and the pruning saw 
where the removal of large branches 
becomes necessary. 
x o* * 

Get a Spraying Outfit—The suc- 
cessful fruit grower sprays his trees. 
He considers a sprayer an absolute 
necessity. The owner of a small or- 
chard usually uses a good barrel out- 
fit while commercial orchardists use 
the power sprayer. 

‘es 


Pea and Bean Hullers Pay.—Peas 
and beans that have not already been 
hulled should be hulled at an early 
date and the hulls fed to cattle. This 
is very laborious work when the flail 
is used, but a small one-man machine 
that hulls and cleans from five to ten 
bushels per hour greatly reduces the 
labor and time. This machine may 
be purchased for a small sum of mon- 
ey and will pay for itself in one year. 

x * * 


Use the Stump Puller.—The remov- 
al of stumps is highly important, and 
the stump puller is a splendid ma- 
chine to use in getting rid of stumps. 
The work expected of a stump puller 
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ROYSTER’S 
FERTILIZER 


TRADE MARA 


° 
REGISTERED, 


My life’s work has been devoted 
to the improvement of Southern 


Crops and Soils. 


hd S Ragan 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 





NORFOLK, VA. 
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is severe, and it is very desirable to 
get a machine made of first-class 
material. The very best quality of 
steel should be used in the manufac- 
ture of the stump puller and cable. 

It is advisable to buy a stump puller 
that winds the rope low down so that 
a team can cross under any condition 
with safety and that/will clear as 
much land at one setting as the cable 
will reach over. The stump puller 
built to stand over stumps and strong 
enough to remove large stumps is us- 
ually so heavy that it requires consid- 
erable time to move it from stump to 
stump and adjust it in position to 
pull, 

Sk * 

Get a Level and Terrace the Fields. 
—Thousands of farms are being prac- 
tically ruined every year by washing. 
The top soil of sloping fields and cul- 
tivated hillsides is being washed onto 
the rich bottom lands. 

The prevention of soil erosion is a 
most serious problem. Many of our 
most successful farmers have by deep 
plowing, the plowing under of vegeta- 
ble matter and the growing of cover 
crops greatly reduced the washing of 
cultivated land, but these methods 
alone will not reduce washing to a 
minimum. Terracing combined with 
these methods will nearly always ac- 
complish the desired results. 

A farm level is absolutely necessary 
to locate the terraces. It is worse 
than folly for any man to attempt to 
locate terraces without the use of a 
farm level or an engineer’s level. A 
cheap form of level, costing about $20, 
is widely used for laying of terraces, 
and splendid results are obtained with 
this level when in the hands of an ex- 
perienced operator. Of course, the 
most satisfactory results are obtained 
with an engineer’s large level. 

Terracing and Ditching Machines.— 
The plow and the V-shaped drag are 
the most generally used implements 
for building terraces. The plowed dirt. 
is best moved toward the center by 
the use of the steel terracer drawn by 
four horses, each round of the plow 
being followed by the terracer. Two 
or three good terracers or ditchers 
and graders are widely advertised ata 
reasonable price. These machines are 
of inestimable value for building ter- 
races, 

A slip scraper is necessary to finish 
up terraces properly. The scraper is 
used to fill in low places wnere suffi- 
cient dirt cannot be thrown up with 
the plow and terracer. All large em- 
bankments across draws and gullies 
should be built with a slip scraper. A 
slip scraper may be purchased for a 
small sum of money. 

Junk Worn-out Implements.—It is 
important that machines worth re- 
pairing be put in first-class condition 
as soon as possible, but time and 
money should not be wasted trying 


to repair and use machines which 
have outlived their usefulness. Thou- 
sands of machines are sufficiently 


worn to impair their usefulness and 
ought to be junked and replaced by 
new ones. It is folly to spend money 
on repairs for machines which are not 
worth repairing. 

Order Implements Now.—The food 
problem is just as serious as it was 
during the war. In fact, there is need 
of a substantial increase over the 
largest yields of food-making crops 
we have had. This can not be obtain- 
ed without a liberal.use of labor- 
saving farm machines. It is now time 
to decide on the plows, harrows, gar- 
den tools, planters, manure spreaders, 
dairy equipment, poultry supplies and 
other machinery needed this year. 
Write to our advertisers for catalogs 
and put in your orders at an early 
date. It is very difficult even now for 
the manufacturers to get raw mate- 
rials, and freight is still uncertain. 


A BAD BEGINNING, ETC, 


She—"‘When we go anywhere now we have 
to take the street-car. Before our marriage 
you always called a taxi.” 

He—“‘Exactly. And that's the reason we 
have to go in the street-Car now.’’—Boston 


Transcript. 
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ORCHARD AND TRUCK FARM WORK FOR JANUARY 
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ANY people in setting fruit 

trees wish to apply some com- 

mercial fertilizer. While this is 
not necessary if the land is rich, yet 
it often does good. When commercial 
fertilizeris used at 
the time of setting 
the trees, it should 
be thoroughly 
mixed with the 
soil and this pack- 


ed in around the 
roots. Do not use 
large quantities, 


three-fourths or a 
pound being as 
much as should be 
used to a tree, and then only after it 
has been most thoroughly mixed with 
the top soil that is to be packed in 
around the roots. Stable manure can 
be used in the same way. 

Mulching Young Fruit Trees.— 
Many folks have found it advisable to 
mulch young fruit trees immediately 
after setting them.' This serves the 
purpose of preventing the drying out 
of the soil, and may also supply some 
plant food, especially if the mulching 
material is stable manure, and this is 
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method of poisoning this pest, and 
either arsenate of lead or Paris green 
are all right. The arsenate of lead in 
the dust form may be used and dusted 
on the plants, or it may bé used in the 
form of a liquid spray. No one need 
using these poisons up to 
within two or three weeks of cutting 
the cabbage. The liquid spray of ar- 
senate of lead is probably the best to 
use where cabbage is grown on a 
commercial scale, using 4 pounds of 
arsenate of lead, or if the lead pow- 
der is used, 2 pounds, to 50 gallons of 
water. In order to make the mixture 
stick to the plants better, 2 pounds of 
soap should be dissolved in the water. 
While the dusting method will do it is 
not nearly so satisfactory as the H- 
quid spray. When the liquid spray is 
applied, it should be put on in the 
form of a very fine mist. This can be 
easily accomplished by using the right 
kind of nozzle and seeing that the 
pressure is sufficient to throw the li- 
quid out in a fine mist rather than in 
coarse Whatever 
adopted, it must be done thoroughly 


be uneasy 


drops. method is 


and promptly, because this pest is a 


rather greedy eater and often does a 





LETTERS WANTED FROM 


January 11.) 


(Mail letters by January 25.) 





ern Farmer’s Biggest Problems,” 
ers are invited to join in these discussions. 
subjects letters are wanted NOW: 


“HOW TO MAKE THE GARDEN PAY BEST.”—(Site, Cultiva- 


tion, Fertilization, Implements and Equipment.) 


DF 1919 we expect each week to discuss “One of the South- 


“WHAT IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY WILL MOST HELP 
OUR AVERAGE FARMER ?”—(Mail letters by January 18.) 


“HOW TO GET MOST PROFIT FROM SOY BEANS AND VEL- 
VET BEANS.”—Methods of Planting, Cultivation and Utilization.) 


Mark letters on either of these subjects to 
Contest,” care of The Progressive 


FARM MEN AND WOMEN 


and Prox: :ssive Farmer read- 
On the following 


(Mail letters by 


“Experience Meeting 
Farmer. 








one of the best materials that can be 
used for this purpose. However, if 
stable manure is not available, straw, 
grass, or anything of that kind, can 
be used, but it should be kept in mind 
that when material of this kind is 
used, it makes a fine place for rats 
and mice. For this reason, hay, straw, 
ete., should not be used unless one is 
reasonably sure of not being troubled 
with these pests. 

Prune Roots of Young Trees—I/n 
setting the fruit trees, don’t overlook 
cutting off any bruised or injured or 
diseased roots. If one or two of the 
roots are unusually long, cut them off 
so as to compare favorably with the 
others. As a general rule, the roots 
should not be longer than 6 to 10 
inches. Be sure in setting the trees 
to spread the roots out in their nat- 
ural position, not wadding them up or 
cramping them in any way. 


How to Kiil Cabbage Worms.—Cab- 
bage worms do considerable damage 
to the cabbage, both while it is young 
and growing, and when it is heading 
up. When they attack the young 
plants, they often entirely destroy the 
buds and leaves, which of course re- 
sults in destruction to the plant. If 
the buds are not eaten out the plants 
will continue to grow some, but in 
this case the development is not suffi- 
cient to make the crop worth while. 
This pest not only destroys the plant 
growth, but often also burrows 
around through the head of the cab- 
bage, putting it in such shape that it 
is undesirable for market, at least it 
will not bring maximum prices. Now 
that the season of the year is with us 
when the winter cabbage has been 
and is being planted, a little attention 
paid to this pest will we worth while. 
must resort to some 


great deal of damage in a compara- 
tively short time. 

Avoid Injury to Fruit Trees.—Jn 
pruning fruit and nut trees and in 
working around them, one sheuld use 
very great precaution not to break 
the bark, as such injury makes it easy 
for fungous diseases, especially of the 
wood-rotting kinds, to get into the 
tree and begin destruction. One very 
common method by which fruit and 
nut trees are injured is by plowing 
too closely and knocking off the bark 
with the single-tree. This has proba- 
bly been the beginning of the end of 
more fruit and nut trees than any 
other one form of mechanical injury. 
Therefore, let all be quite careful to 
avoid injury to the fruit and nut trees 
in any way, either with pruning tools 
or cultivating implements. 

Clean Up the Berry Fields.—Those 
who have not given a thorough clean. 
ing to the raspberry and blackberry 
fields or beds should do so at once. 
All of the old canes which bore fruit 
last year should of course be cut out 
and burned. As is well known, as soon 
as the blackberries and raspberries 
produce fruit the old canes die, and it 
is only on the second year wood that 
fruit is produced; thus making it nec- 
essary to cut out and destroy these 
old canes each year. In addition to 
cutting out these dead many 
diseased twigs or very small shoots 
that grew last summer should also be 
cut out and destroyed. A mighty good 
treatement to give these berries dur- 
ing the next few weeks is to scatter 
stable manure on the ground around 
them, so that a mulch will be formed. 
Then this can be worked into the 
soil early next spring. 

Get Fertilizer Now.—Nearly all of 


ones, 
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Fertilizer Facts No. 54 














Order NOW and Order a Plenty 


Get Ready! 


Prosperity’s Ahead! Get Ready! 
Big Yields, Big Prices, Big Profits! 


Will you get yours? Then start NOW. There is 


no time to lose. 
Make sure of the Big Yield and Prosperity is YOURS. 
Order Fertilizers NOW! 


Because labor is scarce at the factory and railroads 
are slow getting freights through. 





Order Plenty. 


Because a hungry and ragged world needs all the Food 
and Clothing a Big Crop can produce and more. 





Because nations can not be made safe for Democracy 
and saved from Bolshevism until they can be fedyand 


clothed. 
SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 


Southern Fertilizer Association 
Atlanta, Ga. t-2 Shreveport, La. 


Turn Cutlery Steel Into Your Fields! 


Do It DISK 
With Clary vis. ows 


That’s what the disks are made of —a special cutlery steel — forged edge 
(cut out or solid) —so sharp and sturdy 
that mother earth crumbles into ainy par- 
ticles just as you want her to. 

Pulverize the soil well. Get it in the best 
condition to give the world bigger and better 
crops. Our Allies are depending on them. 
















WRITE FOR THIS BOOK 


It's a valuable one to have; tells what you need 
to know about “The Soil and Ite Tmeep. ” _ With 
it, we will gladly send our plete I t 
Catalog and names of your eanenek pt io 
CLaRK “CuTaway” Implements. 


The Cutaway Harrow Company 
76@ Main Street, 


Maker of the esau CLARK Oa 
Harrows and Plows. 
























This 





PA vert want to mail you, Fe POST- Bar- 
New, Bi -page 

Baran. "BOOK. Over 160 styles ain 
to choose from. Don’t bu of 

prices. I isa Jon oon Die te 40% aod, a sell k 

sot VET to 7o aD 

better fence. vie IT BEFORE YOU BOY. NOW 
Factory Prices—Freight Prepaid 


BROWN FENCE has earned a reputation tor LONGER LIFE because it ic a STIFFER, 
STRONGER FENCE. Made of heavy, meld test anized, Basie oo earth Wire — that’s 
why. Send for Bargain Book and sample, bo PREE postpaid. Do it no (a 


%» 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE COMPANY. Dept. 587 . “Cleveland, Ohio 






















When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- . 





(Concluded on page 28, column 3) 





Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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DAIRY FEED 
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‘2, Fed with only 
‘the Usual Roughage 
| Increases Milk Yield 
of Any Cow 25% 


Your cow needs no corn or other high priced concen. 
trates to increase her milk yield when fed on Sucrene Dairy 
Feed. Every sack of Sucrene Dairy Feed supplies her with 
66 pounds of actual milk making and body maintaining 
nutrients, besides necessary ash or mineral matter. 


You get more milk per dollar of feed money from Sucrene Dairy Feed 
than from any of the high priced grains or concentrates, because 


Sucrene Dairy Feed Is a Complete 
Correctly Balanced Milk Making Ration 


Profs. Fraser and Hayden atIllinois Experiment Station dem- 
onstrated that cows fed a balanced ration gave 47 per cent more 
milk and 39 per cent more butter-fat than cows fed an unbalanced 
ration, although both lots received the same qpansity of feed. 


a mongne Dairy Feed is c epoes te Fe 

i ing materials: ottonsee eal, 
Feed’ Com Distillers: Dried Grains, Palm 
d Bolted Grain Screenings, Pure Cane 


Ground an 


owing stand- 
orn Gluten 

erne! Meal, Finely 

olasses an 


is composed only of the fo 


Clipped Oat By-Product for necessary bulk. Correctly propor- 


tioned to pr 


oduce the following guaranteed analysis: 


rotein 


1635 %, Fat 34%, Carbohydrates 46%, Fibre 14%. 


Sucrene Dairy Feed Heads the List 
For Low Cost Milk Production 


Itis the original molasses, grain and grain-products feed and 


has steadily gained in popularity. Y 
T anesien and on our experimental! farms; and 


our own la 


It beare the most rigid fests in 
as the 


unqualified approval of high official experts and of practical men 
who have made dairying a profitable lifetime business. 


Save Your Grain: 
cut the cost of milk pro- 
Order a ton of 
Sucrene DairyFeedfrom 
is name and we 
tyou are oupplied, The coupon or a 


uction. 


your dealer at once, or write us 

will sec tha ¢ e 

post card brings you full information. 
Better lay in your feed supply early to 
avoi) transportation delays which are 
looked forin the near future by shippers. 


Ame: ican Milling Company 


Dept. 28 Peoria, IIL 


Sucrene Feeds for All Live Stock and 


Poultry—18 Years the Standard) 





Please send me illustrated literature 
onf eeds check iow: (28) 
Sucrene Deiry Feed 

Sucrene Calf Meal 

Sucrene Hog Meal 

Sucrene Poultry Feeds 

Amco Fat Maker (for steers) 


Amco Dairy Feed (25% Protein) 
My Dealer's Name...... 
P.O. 
My Name. 
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not you too? 


tion see the local 


Of the World's Creameries 
use exclusively 
DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 


That one fact alone is sufficient reason for 
your choice of a De Laval. 

The creameryman handles millions of pounds of milk 
and he has found out from experience that no other cream 
separator will skim so clean or wear so long as the De Laval. 


**Claims"’ don’t fool the creamery- 
man. He goes on “ performance,” Why 


For catalog or any desired informa- 
De Laval agent, or 
write to our nearest office. 


NewYork - Chicago 
San Francisco 





















(FARE YOU A 
LA NDLORD? 


_fhen you should send The Progressive 
Farmer to your tenants. Many landlords 
do and they say it is profitable. 

Think of the cost, one dollar and have 
you a tenant who would not get many 
times the value (to you) from this small 
investment? 


Should you send more than one gubscrip- 


tion club rates will apply: 
2 annual subscriptions ........ $1.50 
3 annual subscriptiong ......... 2.00 
& annual subscriptions ......... 3.00 


And this, too, is good advice—Do it now. 

























Better mar- 
ket prices 
and bet- 
ter results 
when dehorned. 


DEHORNER 
makes a quick, sure 
job of it— powerful 
enough to make the 
toughest horn an easyclip. 
**V"’ blades cut from all sides at 
once, leaving clean, quick-heal- 
ing edges—crushing impossible, 
60,000 in use in all parts of the 
world. Fully guaranteed. See your 
hardware man. Circular free. 
LEAVITT MFG. CO., Manufacturers 

353 Griggs St., Urbana, UL 


SAVE GASOLINE 


Your gasoline bill will be reduced if you read chap- 
ter XVIII of Hines’ Automobile Book. It only costs 





25e with a »ubscription to The Progressive Farmer. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








Livestock Notes for January 
pew are fitted for the production of 


yure-bred livestock to be used for 





breeding purposes. The man who can- 
not breed and develop as good as he 
| buys is no addition to the breeding 
| ranks. | ne sire which does not pro- 


| duce offspring better on an average 
than their dams is not a good sire, 
and the man who does not produce 
livestock as good or better than his 
foundation stock is not a good 
breeder. 
* * * 


Value of acorn crib cross.—We have 
many breeders in the South who 
know pedigrees well, but few of them 
seem to know the value of a “corn 
crib cross.” To maintain the quality 
and get size or scale seems the great- 
est difficulty of the present-day 
breeders and feeders of livestock. 
This is particularly true in the South. 
We hear much about “too fine bone” or 
a “lack of bone,” and occasionally we 
still hear many common _ breeding 
troubles attributed to “inbreeding,” 
but most of our trouble as breeders 
are to be found in a lack of the right 

| kind of feed. Lack of feed is the chief 
| cause of our lack of size. 


or 





Clean up the pastures.—During the 
next two months will be a good time 
to clean up the so-called pastures. In 
many cases a little cleaning out of 
brush or undergrowth, the damming 
of a few gullies, the making of a few 
terraces or hillside ditches will add 
greatly to the improvement of the 
land and the pasturage it will pro- 
duce. The weeds and brush will not 
be kept down until a mower can be 
run over the pasture, and the amount 
of grass produced will never reach 
the maximum until this is done. If it 
is not practicable to put the pasture 
in condition to mow, it will still pay to 
cut down the brush and fill up the 
gullies. 

“+ « 

Put a Hog-tight Fence Around the 
Farm.—If any attempt is made at the 
production of livestock, the f 


farm 
should be fenced. It costs money to 


| fence, but if one hopes to produce 


livestock it is necessary. A hog-tight 
fence around the outside of the farm 
is an absolute necessity and the least 
that should be done. It preserves 
such feeds as are grown for the live- 
stock on the farm and it also means 
protection from disease carried by 
roaming animals. Fall-sowed crops 
and the gleaning of the fields are es- 
sential to economical livestock pro- 
duction, and these are impossible 
without fences, at least, one around 
the farm. This is the month for doing 
the necessary fencing, simply because 
other work is less pressing. 
* Ok x 


Kill the Scrub Sire—There is one 
thing about livestock production 
which has always been hard to under- 
stand. The proof is positive and over- 
whelming that the pure-bred sire is 
superior to the grade or the scrub. 
Also that the well bred animal will 
pay more for feed consumed than will 
the scrub. In spite of these facts, 
scrub and grade sires are still used. 
They will be almost as numerous next 
sprinz as they were last, and the year 
following they will still flourish. The 
man who would never think of selling 





cotton for six cents when another 
buyer would pay him ten will market 
his grass and _ high-priced feed 


| through a six-cent animal when an- 


other would pay him ten cents for the 
same feed. Probably scrub farm ani- 
mals will be with us as long as scrub 
men, 
* * x 

You Can Afford to Pay Well for 
Pure-breds—The time to buy the 
pure-bred sire is before the breeding 
season begins. During the winter, ar- 
rangements should be made for the 





males to be used next summer. After 


erass comes there will be too 


man) 
other things demanding attention. 


And in buying these pure-bred sires 


let us not be too stingy with our dol- 
lars. A good sire is worth more than 
he costs, a scrub sire costs too mucl 
at any price. All pure-breds are not 


of high quality, some are worth much 
more than they cost, while others 
cost more than they are worth, but it 
is not those which sell above the av- 
erage price that cost too much. It is 
rather those which sell below the av- 
erage. A bull that sells for $200 to 
$500, or the boar that sells at from 
$100 to $200 is much more frequently 
worth what he than the bull 
which sells for $100 or the boar that 
sells for $50. A good pure-bred sire 
may sometimes be bought for the 
lower figures and the higher prices do 
not insure a good sire, but the men 
who pay $300 for bulls much more 
frequently get their money’s worth 
than the men who buy them for $100. 
x * x 


Why Pure-breds Cost More.—Why 
should pure-bred animals cost so 
much more than grades and scrubs of 
the same age and size? “They require 
no more feed to make a pound of 
growth and the cost of care and hous- 
ing is little more.” In fact, one of the 
most ridiculous and misleading popu- 
lar errors is that, “It costs no more to 
raise a 1200-pound well bred steer 
than a 500-pound scrub.” The fallacy 
is sO apparent that no one should be 
deceived, and yet intelligent people 
often repeat it. 

It costs more to raise a pure-bred 
than a scrub. It costs more to pro- 
duce a good pure-bred than an infer- 
ior one. It costs more than twice as 
much feed—to produce a 1200-pound 
pure-bred than a 500-pound scrub. It 
costs more in care, more in brains, 
more investment, in short, every item 
of expense is increased; but he pays 
best because he is worth more. The 
pure-bred sire of high quality costs 
more, but he is worth it. But this 
does not mean that every pure-bred 
male is worth as a sire what he may 
cost. Some sell for more than they 
are worth, but the cost of producing 
good pure-bred animals for breeding 
purposes is several times higher than 
the cost of producing scrubs. The 
Southern farmer should not pay fancy 
or extravagant prices. He has not the 
facilities for cashing in on the adver- 
tising, the fashionable breeding and 
the high quality which usually 
with extremely high prices; but he 
should be willing to pay better prices 
for good pure-bred sires. He should 
be willing to do so because they are 
worth it, and he cannot get good 
ones for the prices he is generally 
willing to pay. 


costs 
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We Must Learn to Feed and Care 
for Livestock.—The South is buying 
pure-bred livestock fast enough. At 
least, she is buying breeding stock 
faster than she is learning to feed it. 
We are more willing to pay the mon- 
ey necessary to buy good animals 
than we are to give them the personal 
and intelligent care they require. 

More roughage, especially more le- 
gume hays and silage, and more and 
better pastures are more pressing 
needs than more breeding stock. Not 
that we need pure breeding stock less, 
but that we need more feeds and bet- 
ter feeding more. 

Which way will improvement come? 
Will more livestock cause us to grow 
more feeds, or will more feeds have 
to come first and call for more and 
better livestock? 

* * * 


Utilize Surplus Labor and Feed.— 
On most Southern farms there is lots 
of man and horse laber which is not 
utilized. A few sheep, a few more 
hogs, some dairy cows and a flock of 
good hens would help to utilize this 
labor. It is true that a high price 
might not be obtained for it. That 
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would depend on its quality and the 
quality of the animals kept, but it is 
now worth nothing, because not util- 


ized 


There is also much feed on South- 
ern farms which is wasted. It is true 
that a high price might not be ob- 
tained for this feed. That would de- 


pend on its quality and the quality of | esteem enjoyed by the Oakland Sensible 


the animals consuming it, but it is 

now worth nothing, because not mar- 
* keted. Nor would it bring very much 
in any other market, so the livestock 
should not be expected to pay a high 
price for it 

On every farm there is more or less 
of this Tabor and feed which is not 
now being utilized profitably. It is 
as much the duty of the farmer to 
utilize the man, horse and machine 
power on the farm and to dispose of 
the by-products of the farm to the 
best advantage as it is to sell his cot- 
ton for the highest price. If this la- 
bor and these wasted feeds can be 
best utilized by the production of | 
more livestock then sound economy | 
will forcé us to keep the livestock | 
whether we like it or not. 








Keep Cash Records in Form of | 
, Diary | 

RECORD of the cash received and | 
paid out is made by many farmers, | 
but all the values to be derived from 
such records are seldom realized. The 
most important use made of them in 
most cases is a means of checking up 
bills. The realization of even this 
small part of their full value some- 
times makes such records well wortl 
while. There is no reason why every 


farmer should not have such a check 
on his business dealings, and losses 
can often be avoided by proving cred- 
its that have been overlooked by some 





aler. F.O.B. Pontiac, Mich. Additional for wire wheel equipment, $75.00 

Perhaps th implest and 1 t | / 
terestim® way ofl keeping the cash ac 

unt is in the form of a diary. Part / é 

f the page tay be used to record the rs 

] happet ngs and the other part oe 
for the cash record, thus giving a ; 
complete record of the day. Many INL 
people find it interesting to note down - 7 - 
personal affairs, ideas, and events, Wai ype FS — 
thus adding to such records a per- CELI Ee t tt 
sonal touch, making them of more ae tia =} | td 
than business sigmificance and giving i 


them color that will make them in- 
teresting in the years to come. Any 
mformation wanted at the end of the 
year may be assembled from such a 
daily account book in a short time.— 
Louisiana Extension Service 


Some Ways Soils Are Wasted 


AND should never be permitted to | 

become thinner of soil nor poorer 
in fertility than when first put under 
the plow. Not only the fertility and 
texture of the soil should be main- 
tained, but the soil must be so han- 
dled, mechanically, as to retain it un- 
iformly-over the field where nature 
formed and placed it. Anything short 
of this will, most surely, in time, work 
ruin. 

Lack of proper methods of plow- 
ing and lack of judicious rotation, 
and improper cultivation of crops, 
lack of humus, lack of water control, 
the ruinous practice of repeated plow- 
ines round and round the cut or field, 
throwing the soil from the middle, 
heaping it-around the edges, or down 
hill, whither gravity and water com- 
bine to send it only too fast,—these 
are some of the ways to waste land. 

That land is too steep for frequent 
cultivation in clean crops which is too 
steep to successfully turn uphill as of- 
ten as down. Such was intended by 
the Creator for other uses—find them. 
Mt. Ulla, N.C. JNO. K. GOODMAN. 


You cannot do a better thing these ong 
Winter ¢ s than to have some member 
of the f: read the new instalment of 
David Haru ich week just after The Pro- 
gressive Farmer comes Every Progressive 
Farmer reader, young and old, should have 
the pleasure of following the story to the 
end, and if any member of the family missed 
reading the first chapters last week, he or 
she should promptly look up that issue and 
get the right start for enjoying the whole 
thing. 
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“In no small measure is the present high 































Six due to the American farmer. 
Brought to this car early in its career by 
his desire to possess something better, it 
has been the farmer who has put it to 
the most strenuous and varied usage, 
demonstrating most spectacularly its 
capacity for continuous and economical 
service. In return the Oakland Sensible 
Six has everywhere well repaid the 
farmer, by a measure of usefulness and 
constancy not outdone by any other 
mechanism within his experience. Over 
the roughest roads, throughout the 
severest weather and under the hardest 
conditions, it has carried him and his in 
comfort and safety wherever business 
or pleasure has commanded. 





There is no other type of vehicle so comfortable or convenient as the 
Oakland Sensible Six Sedan. Powered with the famous 44-horse- 
power overhead-valve Oakland engine, it is from 300 to 500 pounds 
lighter than comparable closed cars, and it returns mileages of from 
18 to 25 per gallon of gasoline and from 8,000 to 12,000 on tires. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO. 
Pontiac, Mich. 


Touring Car, $1075; Roadster, $1075; Sedan, $1650; Coupé, $1650, 
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SCHOOL library is indispensable for the in- 

tellectual progress of both young and old in a 
community. We say both old and young, because 
to school library is properly utilized if the parents 
of the children, as well as the children themselves, 
do not get books from it. In all states where 
traveling libraries are provided for the people, 
every country neighborhood should also take ad- 
vantage of this great educational opportunity. 


E HOPE no reader put aside last week’s 

paper without considering the page on “Getting 
Ready for the New Year.” It should be worth any- 
body’s while to measure himself by the score-card 
there given and most of us will do well to resolve 
to finish up some of the fifteen often delayed tasks 
there mentioned and to adopt some of the new 
year resolutions there suggested; while Dr. van 
Dyke’s “Footpath to Peace” is worth reading once 
a week throughout the New Year. 











EACHERS and school committeemen in every 

district should bestir themselves now to get the 
largest possible number of pupils enrolled in corn 
club, canning club, pig club and poultry club 
work next year. This club work increases the 
wealth of the cOMmunity; inspires the boys and 
girls; teaches them many useful things about their 
work; trains them in accuracy, business habits, 
self-confidence, and leadership; and often wakes 
up the parents of the children as well as the chil- 
dren themselves. 





HE need for better rural schools in the South 

was well illustrated by a recent report as to the 
illiteracy of soldiers admitted to Camp Jackson, 
Columbia, S. C. Of the Southern-born white men 
received during the period of the report, 24 out of 
every hundred coming to camp during this period 
were illiterate, while only 7 of the Northern-born 
soldiers were unable to read and write. In other 
words, here fifty years after the Civil War, the 
percentage of white illiteracy among Southern 
soldiers was- more than three times that among 
Northern soldiers. 





ARMERS should heed the oft-repeated warning 

against leaving cotton out in the weather. No 
manufacturer is fool enough to pay for water. In 
fact, no manufacturer is fool enough to pay for 
weather damaged cotton what he would pay for 
cotton properly stored. The farmer who is expect- 
ing to fool anybody in this way is only fooling him- 
self. You don’t need an expensive building, but 
some sort of shelter for all cotton and peanuts 
should be quickly provided. See article on page 38 
about storing cotton, and watch for an article next 
week warning against exposing peanuts to weather 
damage 





VERY neighborhood needs a community hall, 

or meeting place, a room large enough to seat 
comfortably as many people as are likely to attend 
any meeting. This hall ought to be a part of the 
school building; and money to pay for its erection 
may be provided from the school funds, the pro- 
ceeds of the school farm, or by public subscription. 
In some cases the citizens of a neighborhood have 
built such a hall by codperative effort, some fur- 
nishing timber; some cutting and sawing it; others 
doing the building and carpenter work. No neigh- 
borhood should be satisfied without such a com- 
munity hall next year. 





OW that the long winter nights are here, for- 
tunate are the farmer-folk in any neighborhood 


who can get the benefits of a “traveling library”— 


that is to say, a fine collection of books lent free 
of charge to citizens who agree to pay freight. Any 


rth Carolina farmers or farm women 


group « 

may get a library by writing the “North Caro- 
lina Library Commission, Raleigh,” and any group 
of Virgi: farmer-folk by writing the “State Li- 
brary, Richmond.” Send a postal card for full in- 


formation In the recent Georgia Legislature an 
®effort to get traveling library privileges for Geor- 
gia farmers failed for some reason, but we cannot 





believe that South Carolina and Georgia will long 
neglect this opportunity to serve their rural people. 





E OFTEN visit the home of a successful, 

prosperous farmer and find that the family 
washing is don@ by the old washtub, washboard 
manner. Many arduous and unpleasant duties are 
placed upon the farm woman, but probably there is 
nothing which comes into the every-day life of the 
average farm woman which is more distasteful 
than doing the family washing. Much is said and 
written of conservation of man power, forests, 
water power, soil, etc., but too little is said of the 
conservation of the labor of woman. There is 
every reason why modern washing machines 
should be installed on many thousands of farms to 
greatly lighten the burden of washing. 





Crop Rotations: Their Purposes and 
Value 


HE rotating of crops has received little or no 

consideration from the farmers of the South. 

If they have recognized its benefits they have 
not shown it in practice. In fact, our cropping has 
been without method or intelligent purpose, except 
the supplying of revenues to meet immediate, 
pressing needs. 

At the other extreme, many writers have attrib- 
uted extravagant virtues to the rotating of crops, 
which are justified by neither science nor practice. 

There are many reasons for following.a well- 
planned system of crop rotations, but the one given 
most prominence is the maintenance of soil fer- 
tility. It is along this line that the most extrava- 
gant and unfounded claims have been made for 
crop rotation by space writers who write for so 
much a word, rather than for the information 
furnished. 

To permanently increase or maintain soil fer- 
tility the supplies of nitrogen, phosphorus, potas- 
sium and lime must be increased or maintained. 
No crop rotation will add to the supplies of phos- 
phorus, potassium or lime, while by the removal 
of any crop from the land the supplies of these 
plant foods are reduced, and lime is also largely 
removed by leaching. It is, therefore, apparent 
that no‘crop rotation can add to the supplies of 
these plant foods already in the soil, while any 
sort of farming is bound to reduce all of them. 
Nitrogen, then, is the only plant food which can 
be increased or even maintained by any crop rota- 
tion or system of farming, 

The purpose of crop rotation in so far as it affects 
the supplies of plant foods in the soil is to increase 
the nitrogen supplies. This is accomplished by the 
growing of legume crops and by increasing the 
decaying organic matter or humus in the soil. 

But if the maintenance of soil fertility is the 
chief purpose of rotating crops it is by no means 
the-only benefit to be obtained from a carefully 
and intelligently planned crop rotation. Next in 
importance is the opportunity which a_ wisely 
planned crop rotation offers for the even distribu- 
tion of man and horse labor throughout every 
month in the year. In doing this, the capital in- 
vested in equipment, or the equipment itself, is 
also more constantly employed. These are matters 
of the most vital and tremendous importance, but 
ones which have been almost entirely ignored or 
neglected by Southern farmers, probably because 
heretofore they have been handicapped by too 
much and too cheap man labor. 

Other benefits from crop rotations are the less- 
ening of fungous diseases and the reducing of dam- 
ages to crops by insect pests and weeds. Also by 
lessening the washing and leaching away of the 
soils and possibly by preventing the poisoning of 
the soil against the continued production of the 
same or similar crops. 

But before any rotation can be planned intelli- 
gently, the system of farming must be determined 
or known. Grain farming, hay farming, cotton 
or corn farming, dairy or general livestock farm- 
ing, trucking, fruit-growing, all require different 
rotations, although all have the same purposes or 
aims. The maintaining of soil fertility, with the 


other benefits already discussed, are the objects 
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generally made most prominent in the discussion 
of crop rotations, but there are two other aims or 
purposes in planning the crop rotations for any sys- 
tem of farming. The most important of these is the 
production of the most profitable money or sales 
crops. In fact, after the one object of maintaining 
soil fertility has been taken care of, then the domi- 
nating purpose in planning the crop rotations must 
be to produce most economically not less than two 
and preferably not more than three principal 
money or sales crops. The whole energies of the 
farm should be directed or concentrated toward 
producing the best yields of these sales crops the 
most economically. It is not contended that these 
money crops are the sole purpose of the farming, 
but after taking care of soil fertility and the food 
and feed crops which can be most economically 
produced to supply the needs of the farm it is the 
sole purpose of the business of farming, and every 
crop and every rotation should be planned with 
the object of making these money crops the most 
profitable. 

These are purposes of crop rotations, but in se- 
lecting and planning them the system of farming, 
the character and adaptability of the soils, the ac- 
cessibility of markets, the amount of capital and 
the amount and kind of equipment at command 
and the supply and quality of the labor obtainable 
must all be given due consideration, and this con- 
sideration must largely determine the particular 
crops to be grown or the specific rotations to be 
adopted. 

Farming without an intelligently planned crop- 
ping system carefully followed is like building a 
house without an architect’s plans, constructing a 
railroad without an engineer’s survey, or sailing 
the high seas without a compass. 





A Champion of Rural Progress Dies 


E GREATLY regret to note the déath of 

Walter H. Page, recently ambassador to 

Great Britain and previously Editor of The 
World’s Work. A native of North Carolina, Dr. 
Page had long had a profound interest in all forms 
of rural progress, especially such forms as might 
be applied in his native South. Better public 
schools he recognized as the fundamental need; 
then better farming; then rural codperation. 

He had no patience with the so-called 
manship” of the South twenty or thirty years ago 
which thought low taxes and a poor, ignorant peo- 
ple a better combination than higher taxes and edu- 
cated, prosperous citizenship, and he denounced 
such so-called “leadership” so unsparingly as to 
provoke criticism of himself. But it was a case 
where plain speaking was needed, and it is well 
that Walter Page cried aloud and spared not. 
“Faithful are the wounds of a friend,” and when 
he shamed the South by showing how far behind 
it was in matters of good schools and good farming, 
it was only in order to wake up our people and 
make them do what they have now begun to show 
themselves capable of doing. 

Then when Dr. Knapp came along with his “dem- 
onstration” idea, Mr. Page became one of his fore- 
most champions and helpers. As a member of the 
General Education Board Mr. Page was one of the 
men chiefly responsible for getting the demon- 
stration idea on a solid foundation. He also saw 
that the rural problem in America will never be 
solved without a large development of the cooper- 
ative idea in farm business such as has distinguish- 
ed modern Ireland and Denmark, and he took great 
interest in these movements and in plans for 


‘states- 


developing rural codperation in this country. 

In recognition of his services to agriculture, 
President Roosevelt in 1908 appointed him a mem- 
ber of the National Country Life Commission, and 
some of the men most closely associated with Dr, 
Knapp’s work wished President Wilson to make 
him Secretary of Agriculture. He did not care for 
this position; but even without it he had, as a pub- 
lic man, rendered services to agricultural progress 
which should cause his name to be gratefully re- 


membered by our people. 
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_ The Leopard's Spots, 
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FAVORITE BOOKS 


MAGAZINES 
PICTURES 





and Games of 


Progressive Farmer Readers! 











A Progressive Farmer “Election” and 
Its Results 


“ ELL us your favorite novel, magazine, pic- 
ture, game, hero, Bible verse, poem, bymt 
poet, artist, composer,” etc 

This was the request we made of our Progre 


November 16, printing a blank 


c 
sive Farmer readers } 
to promote ease in answering, and 
plies straightway poured in. About seven hundred 
answers in all were received, representing ever) 
state in the South, and the tabulation of the ballots 
makes what Horace Greely would call “mighty 
interestin’ readin’.” 

We are not yet prepared to publish the result of 


all the voting, but we are going to give this week 


a flood of re- 


the result of the bal oting on favorite novels, books. 
magazines, pigtures and games. We do this right 
now because we are anxious to have every membe 


Family resolve to do 








of our Progressive Farmer 
more reading while the long winter evenings are 
here; and we should like for every one to resolve 
to play a little moie. We also wish that every 
family to which The Progressive Farmer goe 
would now resolve to add to the home walls this 
year at least two of the twenty famous master- 
pieces of art which are favorites in our Progressive 
Farmer homes 

Will it not be worth while to look over the list 
of novels, and the list of books which have beet 
most helpful and inspiring to our readers, and re 
solve to read at least one of each before spring 
comes? 
is not so1 
enliven the evenings at home? And also ho 
family conference to determine which pictures 
should be bought next—which two or more of the 


And will it not also be well to see if there 
ne game you ought to take up to further 
Id a 


twenty favorites reported on this page? 

We beg to suggest this idea to each reader, and 
we believe no one will regret following the sugges 
tion. 





Favorite Novels of The Progressive 
Farmer Readers 





+} 


N THE balloting among our readers as to their 
favorite novels, the following were leaders in 
the order mentioned: 


1. St. Elmo, 
2. Ben Hur, 
3. David Copperfield, 
4. The Harvester, 
5. Les Miserables, 
6. Pollyanna, 
7. When a Man’s a Man, 
8. Shepherd of the Hills, 
9. Ivanhoe, 
10. Tale of Two Cities, 
11. The Rosary, 
12. Laddie, 
13. Vanity Fair, 
14. Girl of the Limberlost, 
15.. The Clansman, 
16. John Halifax, Gentleman. 
Other favorites include the following: 


Barriers Burned Away, 





la, 
of the Eagle’s Nest, 


Biack Beauty, ey 

Black Silas Marner, 

David Harum, Scottish Chiefs, 

In His Steps, The Slow Train Through 


Arkansas, 
Thelma, 
Treasure Island, 
The Lady of the Lake, Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
Little Shepherd of King- The Virginians, 
dom Come, Wide, Wide World, 
The White Rose of Memphis, 


Jane Eyre, 
The Jucklins, 
Lorna Doone, 





The Last of the Mohican The Winning of Barbara 
The Last Days of Pompeii, Worth 

The Mill on the Floss Oliver Twist, 

At the Mercy of Tiberius Opening of a Chestnut Burr 
The Old Curiosity Shop, That Painter of Udell’s, 
Quo Vadi Ti Traitor 

Robinson Crus06¢ The Eves of the World 
Red Rock, Black Rock 

Red Pepper Burns, . Freckles 





What Books Have Helped Progressive 
Farmer Readers Most 


N OUR “Favorites Contest” we not only asked 
each reader to name his favorite novel and his 
favorite young people’s book but also to name 

two books other than the Bible which “had helped 
his success, ambitions, ideals, or character.” 

The balloting on this point 
esting, “Pilgrim’s Progress” 
three times as many votes as any other book, a 
most remarkable tribute to the influence which the 
‘English tinker, John Bunyan, dead for more than 
two hundred years, still wields over the minds and 


was extremely inter- 
receiving more than 


uls of men. Imprisoned for preaching the gospel 
’ he understood it, he wrote hile in jail the 
wonderful message through which he still preaches 
to many time ' as he would ever 
have reached if he been left free 

: next t Progress,” interestingly 
‘ h, come ’ with its modern cru- 

le fc ood ¢ appiness, and helpfulness 





1 His Steps,” 
e “Life of Lincoln” with its wonderful story of 


over difficulties—poverty and 


while 


] rie um »} 
lack of educational advantages—has helped the 
next greatest number of our readers. 


“Stepping Heavenward,” is the next most popular 
book, and “Emerson’s Essays” next rightly takes 
high rank in the list. Then Emerson’s neighbor, 
Miss Alcott, through “Little Women,” has influ- 
enced the next greatest proportion of our subscrib- 
ers while “The Royal Path of Life,” “Les Miser- 
ables,” “Franklin’s Autobiography,” “The Life of 
Washington,” and Shakespeare’s Plays are next 
in order. 

Other books which receive notable recognition 


in the balloting include: 


elf in His Place, 











. the King, 
I I inagement, 
B — 
f e ot laster, 
D iu 
(Life of), 
! t ackson 
E ; ‘ wW 
le, Wide V if ( leman, 
nd I Waket 1 
is M ner ynd’'s Es 
Stone F: B ‘ Ly, 
I mi 1 s Se f Happy 
) Pr 
Other books ntioned one or more times in- 
clude the following: 


Wealt yf Nation What Would Jesus Do? 
> t Carlyle’s Essays, 
Browning's Poems, 








Kingship of Self ynwol, The Brown Mouse, 
Visi of Sir Launfa Beecher’s Lectures to Young 
F Strength for Dally Men, 

; Tolstoy’s Resurrection, 
Wordswort s Pose Chara Building, 

of Diamond Celebrated Women, 

Nesartus, The Other Women, 

of the Soil 3 Other Wise Man, 

G n Bc Billy iday'’s Sermons, 
J I g ul I Poor Richard's Almanac, 
J ‘ fan E itionist, Natural Law in Spiritual 
I 8 Co 1 and Worle 
Nat i Lliad, 

Put ¥ rself in H Pla The Greatest Thing in the 
Eth of Dust World, 





Favorite Magazines in Progressive 
Farmer Homes 


F ALL “magazines or weeklies published in 
the North,” the Literary Digest is the favorite 
in more than twice as many Progressive 
Farmer homes as any other publication except the 
Youth’s Companion—a record which is highly cred- 
itable to the sound judgment and literary taste 
of our readers ; 
Of the distinguished American magazines and 
weeklies, the following received the greatest num- 


ber of votes in the order mentioned: 
Literary Digest, 
Youth’s Companion, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Saturday Evening Post, 
McCall’s Magazine 


[The American, 





Review of Reviews, 
Woman’s Home Companion, 
Pictorial Review, 

The Outleok, 

Harper’s Magazine, 

js The American Boy, 

14. Atlantic Monthly, 

15, New Republic, 

16 Independent, 

17. Mothers’ Magazine. 


WOONAUMhwWNH — 
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Other publications mentioned two or more times 
include the following: 


The 
The Cosn olitan 





irrent ) 
Currer { 


D itor, I 


Farmer Readers 
NE of the things we asked each reader to do 
was to name his favorite picture or painter 
Straightway came a chorus of answers, “The 
Madonna,” some specified “Sistine Madonna,” some 
“The Madonna of the Chair,” but most of them 


Herald, , 








(21) 21 


said simply “The Madonna.” Other favorites re- 
ceived votes in the following order: 
2. “The Angelus,” by Millet 


3. “The Lord’s Supper,” by Leonardo da Vinci. 
2. “The Gleaners,” by Millet. 

5. “The Horse Fair,“ by Rosa Bonheur. 

6. “St. Cecilia,” by Naujok. 

7. “Mona Lisa,” by Leonardo da Vinci. 

8. “Christ Before Pilate,” by Hofmann. 


” 


9. “Rock of Ages. 
10. “The Age of Innocence,” Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
ll. “The Old Mill,” by Ruysdael. 

12. “The Shepherdess,” by LeRolle 

14. “The Guardian Angel,” by Guercino. 

16. “Ruth and Naomi,” by Calderon. 

ii Temple,” by Hofmann. 
18. “Song of the Lark,” by Jules Breton. 
19. “Breaking Homes Ties.” 

20. “Baby Stuart,” by Van Dyck. 


hrist in the 


In voting for famous masters in the art world, 
the following were favorites in the order men- 
tioned: 


1. Raphael, 6. tembrandat, 

2 Rosa Bonheur, 7. Reynolds, 

. Millet 8 Whistler, 

4 Landseer, 9. Leonardo da Vinci 
5 Corot, 10. Michael Angelo 





What Games Do Our Readers Like Best? 


ARM folks, as a rule, do not play enough; and 

we took pains to include in our list of ques- 

tions: “What is your favorite indoor game 
or sport?” 

We shall now give the results of the voting on 
indoor games only. The great old-fashioned game 
of checkers has everything else “beat a mile,” ex- 
cept rook which is a pretty close second. The 
come dominoes, whist, chess, flinch, blindfold and 
basketball, etc. Here are the games mentioned 
in order of popularity: 





1. Checkers 11. Thimble, 
2. Rook, 10. Crokinole, 
3. Dominoes, 12. Billiards, 
4. Chess, 13. Fruit Basket 
6. Cards: Bridge, Whist, 34 Pachisi 
at ec. Spied 
6. . Flinc h 15. Fox and Geese, 
7. Blindfold, 16. Indoor Baseball, 
8. Basketball, \ A Pool, 
9. Forty-two, 1S. Cross Questions. 





A Thought for the Week 


AKING good resolutions at New Year's time 

or any other time, is no joke. Resolutions 

should be made. They should be kept, also; 
but fear of breaking them should not prevent us 
from making them. So long as we are human we 
shall be weak and frail; we shall fall below our 
ideals, but we shall be far stronger and better for 
having made a good resolution and lived up to it 
even for a short time.—Millard R. Myers. 








A Favorite Poem: Kipling’s “If” 


E SHALL print on this page each week dur- 
ing 1919 one of the poems which Progressive 
Farmer readers have named as a favorite. 
In the recent balloting for preference, out of seven 
poems receiving the greatest number of votes, two 
were by Kipling—“If” and “The Recessional.” We 
are printing “If” herewith, for certainly it would 
be impossible to put before our readers a finer bit 
of philosophy for the New Year: 
If you « keep your head when all about you, 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you 
If you can trust yourself when all men 
But make allowance for their doubtir 
f you can wait and not be tired by wai A 
Or, being hated, don’t give way to hating, 
Or being lied about, don't deal in lies, 
And yet don't look too good nor talk too wis¢ 


























If you can dream—and not mak ster 
If you can. think and not make th: 
If you can meet with triumph and 
And treat those two impostors same; 
If you can bear to hear the ves 
Twisted by knaves to mal f ols 
Or watch the thing you bro 
And stoop and build it u t 
If you car 
And ris} ss 
And loss 
And nev 
If you ca 1 s 
To serve your turn t 
And so hok n when the s t g 
Except the will t! sé to 
} 
h 
hick Ww 
> t} 
x +? | — 
¢ +) ? 
I ‘ } } i I g lis 
Ss ait wi é i ! s I 
I ish 1 I erlas —d 
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Shampoo 


VORY SOAP, because of its purity 

and mildness, does not affect the 
scalp’s oily secretion, yet because of 
its wonderful cleansing power, it thor- 
oughly absorbs the dirt and surplus 
oil. Rinsing, therefore, removes 
easily and entirely all this matter 
with the lather, leaving the hair in 
condition to dry soft, silky and glossy. 
You will like an Ivory Soap shampoo. ; 


IVORY SOAP Ei 9944% PURE 
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THE thought of home and good home cooking has helped your 
soldier bear many hardships and deprivations. Now is the time 
to make his dream of home come true. 
If that old stove is worn out and cooking poorly, buy,a new 
one and let it be a Princess RANGE. 


==) 











Our Farm Women | 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 























A WISH TO YOU, MY FRIEND 


OT a bit of sorrow, not a bit of care; 
A sunnier to-morrow, with music ev- 
erywhere; 
Of joy the sweetest portion, 
fullest store; 
Safe conduct o’er life’s ocean—-what could 
wish you more? 
What wish you more? ah, 
have you know 

The precious strength of sorrow, the sym- 
pathy of woe; 

The grandeur of the tempest which brings 
the Iris bow; 

The full symphonic chorus of real life,—~ 
some low 

Trilled notes, wild strains, gay 
great chords, well harmonized. 

Thus shall your joy be perfect, your love- 
thirst satisfied, 

For loving well, you shall inspire affection 

to abide, 

thus be all you may, 
self, as gold by fire tried. 
—Grace Agnes Thompson, 


of love the 


listen! I would 


songs, 


your noblest 


And 











Suggestions for January 


LAN for honey next year. 
This is the month for having the 





|garden dug. Be sure that there is a 
good top-dressing of manure dug in. 

Make a list of the seeds you have, 
then those that you want to order 
this month. 

On the first free evening draw a 
plan of your garden as you want it 
next summer. 

Now is the time to cook or sell the 
poor roosters and save only a couple 
of the best of them. 

The careful housekeeper will find 
time, no matter how busy, to give the 
ice box a coat of paint or oil or varn- 
ish this winter. 

The careful housekeeper will real- 
ize the cost of renewing the screen- 
ing and will good coat of 
screen paint given it if she can possi- 


have a 


bly manage to get it done. 
Are there a couple of faded old 
moth-eaten sweaters around the 


house? Ravel out the yarn, make into 
hanks, dye, and reknit it. 

The children are not likely to read 
many trashy books if you subscribe 
for one or two good magazines for 
boys and girls and provide some thor- 
oughly interesting books. 

If the small boys’ stockings are thin 
on the knees cut the leg off at the 
ankle and sew it back on again hind 


| side before. 


Canned fruit with no undercrust 
and only a sweetened biscuit crust on 
top makes a splendid dessert, espec- 
ially if there is cream to eat with it. 

The youngsters should be so warm- 
ly clad that their feet are comfortable 
and dry and that they do not feel the 
chill of the small “ups and downs” of 
the fireplace. 








The ranges that uphold the fame of Southern cooking— 
the ranges that are made from rust-proof, copper bearing 
iron and will last a lifetime. 
It’s easy to be a good cook on a Princess Rance, because it is thoroughly 
dependable, and the many exclusive features for saving time, labor and fuel, 
make it a joy to the housewife. 
Our free illustrated catalogue tells all about the Princess Rancr, and the 

reasons why it has become such a favorite with Southern housekeepers. 


Alien Manufacturing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
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REE—The Truth About 








OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subserther and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 

. 





WRITE Today—your friends are saving money 
by buying Feather Beds, Blankets, Comforts 
Curtains, etc., direct from ‘“Factory-to-User.” 
Big Bargains—Save Money. All goods cover 
by liberal Money-Back Guarantee. Send for 
your big 48-page catalog—NOW! Address 


| PURITY BEDDING COMPANY 
| 313. Sparkman Street, Nashville, Tenn. 
& 












When writing to advertisers, say: “i saw your advertisement in The 


Progressive Farmer.” 


Keep the little children outdoors 
during the cold spells, but only while 
they are playing heartily. 

Hauling wood is a splendid pastime 
for boys and girls, for it exercises al- 


| most every muscle in the body. More- 





Write for this PURITY BED- you 
DING Book and Save Money FEATHERS |seen the lovely bushes and vines of 





| Strength of the child. 


over, the load can be regulated to the 
Then, too, the 
definiteness of the result in the filled 
woodbox is satisfactory. 


Save The Progressive Farmers this 
year, even though you have never 
done so before. If you do this you 
will get pleasure and profit from them 
many a night after the children have 
gone to bed. 


Have been to the woods and 
blue berries and _ glossy 
Do the home grounds look 
Why not 


from 


red and 
leaves? 
pretty bleak by contrast? 
transfer some of the prettiest 
the woods to where the whole family 
can enjoy them every day? It takes 
no money and but a few hours work. 
Sort out the stockings that are be- 
yond repair; cut off the leg at the 
}seam, wring them out of kerosene, 


hang on the line overnight, fold, and 
put away, and you havé a reserve of 
dusters. 

The youngsters love a surprise at 
meal time. Steaming hot vegetables 
or cream soups, as well as. baked 
dishes such as oak hill potatoes, ma- 
caroni and cheese, or pilaf, afford a 
complete meal in themselves. More 
than this, they are wholesome and 
easily digested. 

These long evenings it is well to 
catch up with many a long neglected 
task. One of these is to get the sew- 
ing machine under a good lamp and 
give it such a cleaning and oiling as 
will make it run as well as the day it 
was bought. 

A good fireless cooker is invaluable 
in winter. Have you beans to cook, 
have you cereal to prepare, have you 
a lump of tough beef for breakfast? 
Then heat the disk in the firepiace 
and let this food cook over night. The 
fireless cooker is the best place for 
letting bread rise. 


Have you ever kept an account of 
just how many chickens you raised, 
how many were eaten, the market 
price at the time, how much poultry, 
butter and meat you sold, and the 
money you spent? If you have not, 
try it this year and you will find the 
result very interesting. 


If you want to give the children 
some profitable amusement and ex- 
ercise, some day let them practice 


throwing a broad sheet of water ina 
semicircular sweep to put out 

Should the potatoes begin to go bad 
in spite of all you can do, can them in 
the fruit jars as they become empty 
[ have success with the 
three-day method. Now that one 
a fire so much of the time, it takes ai- 
most no extra wood. Many people 
keep them by one day’s cooking, but 
I prefer to take no chances. One can 
boil, peel and mash, or boil, peel and 
slice them to put them in the jars. 
The first day I process half an hour 
then boil the same length of time. 
On the two succeeding days I boil 
forty minutes with a few extra for 
luck. 


greatest 





“METHODS I USE TO SAVE 
FOOD” 








| TRY to cook just what biscuit will 
be eaten for that meal and I think 
it saves to do that for if more were 
cooked they would very likely be eat- 
en too sometime during the day.— 
Mrs. A. McInnis, Rockfish, N. C. 





As our good cow furnishes us plenty 
of butter, I use butter instead of meat 
and lard when it will answer as well. 
When I am obliged to fry meat I cut 
off the skin and save it to season veg- 
etables. Also I use the cold gravy for 
seasoning vegetables. It saves meat, 


When I boil vegetables, I boil 
enough for two or three meals. It 
takes no more time to cook them, 
no more fuel, and but little more sea- 
soning than to cook just enough for 
one meal. 

By saving in cooking we always 
have some meat, lard, butter, and eggs 
to sell, and the money we get for mar- 
keting them @aves several dollars out 
of the cotton crop--Mrs. Alma Lee, 
Corinth, Miss. 

In planning one’s menus for a week 
ahead it is quite easy to use leit- 
overs. 

Marketing is another important 
point to economize in in kitchen ex- 
penses. TJ believe it is cheaper usually 
to buy more than just enough be- 
cause some things may be kept over 
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2680—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in 7 sizes: 34, 
Size 38 requires 4% yards of one 
and overblouse of contrasting mate 
material 27 inches wide for the 
at lower edge. 

2677—Misses’ Dress.—Cut in 3 sizes: 16, 
edge is 1% yard. Size 16 will 


44 and 46 inches bust measure. 

32 and 34 inches waist measure, 
2% yards of 36-inch material. The 
rial. Width at lower edge is 2% 


2683—A Youthful Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 


quire 5% yards of 36-inch material. 
yard, 

Price of each Pattern 10 cents. 

Fall and winter catalog illustrating 550 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





36, 38, 40, 42, 
material, 
rial 
38-inch size. 


i8 
require 35% 
2693-2701—A Good Business Costume,— Waist 2698, Cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 
Skirt 2701, 2, 
For a medium size the waist will require 
skirt will require 3% 
yardgz with plaits drawn out. 
14, 
Width of skirt at lower edge is about 1% 


Address Pattern Department The Progressive Farmer. 


44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
40 inches wide To make sleeves 
as illustrated will require 3% yards of 
The dress measures about 2 yards 


and 20 years. Width of skirt at lower 
yards of 54-inch material. 

38, 40, 42, 
Cut in 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 


yards of 44-inch mate- 


16, 18 and 2U years. Size 16 will re- 


styles, 10 cents. 








for some time and only one trip is 
tnade to the market. 

To save fuel, energy, time and mon- 
ey in supplying daily food is properly 
called economy. It is not necessary 
nor is it advisable always to prepare 
an extra amount, but in my judgment 
it is one of the greatest ways of being 
efficient in household cookery.—Miss 
Middie Davis, Longbranch, Texas. 





Where the proper planning is done, 
two meals can be gotten with very lit- 
tle more time, work, and fuel than 
must be expended on one, and this I 
consider quite a saving of food as it 
saves my time and energy and I can 
then tend to more garden and chick- 
ens. The men also are helped as wood 
is saved. The meal tastes just 
good as if food were freshly cooked 
if it is served in a different form. But 
it is poor economy just to warm ev- 
erything up as everyone recognizes it 
at once as a left-over. When children 
are not in school, dinner is all freshly 
cooked with enough extra that may 
be redressed and, with the addition of 
fruit, make an appetizing supper. 
When children are in school the fresh 
meal is cooked for supper. The chil- 
dren are all small and I must econo- 
mize time in order to take care of the 
garden. 

If the family complains of left-overs 
it is because they are not being pro- 
perly served. Get busy and make over 
the left-overs so they do not recog- 
nize them.—Mrs. F. J. Greiner, Mena, 
Arkansas. 


as 





Without left-overs, life would be a 
treadmill for the housekeeper—a 
round of drudgery. I purposely cook 
enough vegetables for the next day 
and then some potatotes to cook with 
onions for supper and to slice and fry 
brown next morning; and if, after the 
second dinner there are enough left 
for the hired man’s supper, why I am 
that much to the good. 

Cold grits make a most delicious 
spoon bread. Half and half cold boil- 
ed rice and flour make fine biscuit. 
Cold rice is excellent to put in waf- 
fles, egg bread, muffins, and puddings. 
In these thrifty times I even use the 
left-over buckwheat. Spread with 
stewed peaches or apples and served 
with a spoonful or two of cream and 
sugar, they are a palatable addition to 
a vegetable dinner when no other 
dessert is forthcoming. 


Cold biscuit are served also with 
jelly or preserves in the place of des- 
sert. If there are any stray crusts 
they are dried, ground, and used to 
thicken gravies or soaked in milk to 
add to scrambled eggs. 


Yes, I will take the short cuts. [’ll 


not tramp down to the garden every 
day for vegetables nor to the smoke- 
house for meat and meal, and I'll con- 
tinue to learn new methods of pre- 
paring the left-overs in an appetizing 
fashion.—Mrs. James E. Blount, Ply- 
mouth, N. C. 


We American women are just be- 
ginning to put our home-management 
on a business scale. Since the mother 
and housewife is largely responsible 
tor the forming of the habits of diet 
in the home, she can easily guide the 
appetites of the members of her fam- 
ily in the proper direction. There is 
no greater economy than that of hav- 
ing a family whose tastes are similar: 
for where all relish the same things 
fewer dishes have to prepared, 
making possible a saving of time, fuel, 
and a great deal of worry. 


be 


The task of saving food has become 
an interesting game to me. I am now 
saving in my kitchen each month sev- 
eral dollars to make payment on a 
Liberty Bond. ’ 

Know the appetites of those you 
have to feed, plan several meals at a 
time, and keep strict tab on all house- 
hold bills. 

There should never be any waste in 
cooking larger quantities of vegeta- 
bles such beans, peas, carrots, 
beets, potatoes, etc.; for besides the 
delightful salads that these cold veg- 
etables can be made into, they can be 
utilized in making coups, vegetable 
loaves, and vegetable hashes. Left- 
over meats find many splendid uses 
for the clever housewife in sand- 
wiches, salads, hashes, ecroquettes, in 


as 





meat loaves, or in stuffing for vege- | 


tables such as peppers and tomatoes. 


Breads, even stale breads, are easy to | 


use in puddings with the addition of 
dates, prunes, raisins, or any kind of 
fruit; and served with a sauce, boiled 
custard, or sweet cream, delicious 
desserts are possible—Mrs. V. M. 
Robey, Tylertown, Miss. 





Our United Farm Women 


Te yearly reports from the United 
Farm Women have just begun to 
arrive. I have not had time really to 


read them yet, but I have estimated 


this roughly: 

Seventeen Victrolas, thirteen Edi- 
sons, and seven pianos purchased. 
One club bought musical instruments 
for a boys’ band. There must be fif- 
ty or sixty who tell of buying books; 
two have bought sets of china: one 
tells of screening the depot and an- 
other of screening the schoolhouse. 
Several have had community singing, 
have beautified school grounds, 
church and cemetery. One: paid for 

















Where Woman’s Service Looms Large 


War gave woman her su- 
preme and glorious opportu- 
nity to enlarge her field of 
service. She won her share 
of the laurels for patriotic 
achievement. 


With exalted aim and un- 
flagging zeal she figured in 
practically every activity that 
made for victory and the re- 
lief of distress. She plied the 
needles that fashioned com- 
forts for our soldiers. She 
ministered to the wounded. 
She labored unceasingly in 
canteen work. 


She has kept the wheels of 
industry going; tilling the soil; 





One Policy 


bending over bench and lathe. 
In counting house and chem- 
ical laboratory she has loaned 
her brains to the cause, 


In telephone service, also, a 
host of capable, loyal daugh- 
ters of America still find ex- 
pression for their ambition and 
ability. These girls are privi- 
leged to play an indispensable 
part in the nation’s welfare. 
They have in their keeping the 
myriad avenues of telephone 
communication through which 
the nation’s industry is guided. 


The Bell System invites en- 
listment among its ranks of 
loyal operators. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 
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Them. 








| Use the Line Rain or Shine 


These powerful instruments are equipped with 
high efficiency transmitters and receivers, The big 
five bar generators ring every bell on the line every 
time, even in wet weather. 


TELEP 


have many new features, such as battery savers 
and lightning arresters—the result of the experience 
gained in manufacturing over 2,500,000 telephones, 


Improved 1919 Models are now ready. Send to-day for 
Free Bulletin No. 70 on Telephones and How to Install 


SCOVILLE MERCANTILE CO. 


Successors to The Sumter Telephone Supply Co. 


32 Fairlie Street 
896 WALL TELEPHONE 


INCORPORATED 


ATLANTA, GA, 
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Tanks, Roofing, Spouting, and : 
Steel is used 








ork. 
leading dealers, KEYSTONE Copper Steel 






Roofing Products 


.. Afford best protection obtainable from fire, 
lightning and storms. Durable—rust-resistant. 


Made from APOLLO-KEYS8TONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets—the 
highest quality Galvanized Sheets manufactured for Culverts, Silos, 
l exposed sheet metal w 
Sold by 


Look for the Keystone added below regular trade 
Roofing Tin 


‘ it indicates that Ooppe adi: N ; °. 
pared ph rs, 4 adapted for residences and public buildings. Send for free ‘Better Buildings bogk let. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Warm and Saf- ‘or 
Farm Famiiy 


i 
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When the work takes you away for the day in barns or fields, or to town, the family will 
be safe and comfortable with IDEAL-AMERICAN heating, making the 
whole house as warm as June 


IDEAL-AMERICAN heating is the best paying, most 
economical equipment you can put on your farm. It isa 
permanent improvement and a wise investment—never wears out, 
always on the job, burns any fuel you have, and gives the most 
heat at the least cost. Thousands of farm homes which are Ideally 
heated do not know the terrors of the hard winters. 


You can buy an IDEAL-AMERI- 
MERICAN DEAL CAN Radiator Heating Outfit for 
S fewer bushels of grain than you 

RADIATORS BOILERS could in 1916! Think it over! 

It means better health for the family, less ia 
labor for you, absolute comfort, and a hap- 
pier, easier life on the farm. 


Not necessary to have 
water pressure. You get 
back the first cost even 
if you sell or lease, and 
you get big yearly fuel 
savings; so why delay 
"*’on a sure, high-paying 
investment like this ? 

Call up your dealer today and ask him to 
give you an estimate for installing 
IDEAL-AMERICAN heating this week. 
It can be done in a few days in any kind of 

















IDEAL Boilers “Our IDEAL Hot 


will supply ample buildings without disturbing the family. Water Supply Boil- 
ers will supply 
heat on one charg- Slenty of ware We- 


Send for our Free Heating Book 


We want you to have a copy of “Ideal 
Heating.” It goes into the subject very com- 
pletely and tells you things you ought to 
know about heating your home. Puts you 
under no obligation to buy. 


ter for home and 
stock at small cost 
of few dollars for 
fuel for season. 
Temperature kept 
just right by Syl- 

hon — Regulator. 

rite for booklet. 


ing of coal for 8 to 
24 hours, depend- 
ing on severity of 
weather. Every 
ounce of fuel is 
made to yield ut- 
most results. 
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=) qLearn Auto=™ 
X Tractor Busir Business 


EARH RH $100 TO $400 A MONTH Increased peoduction of 


Automobiles, Truck s, 
rs, and extension of ‘foe Forces have made greater d d than 
geen or for for Halse e Agente. ey a en, Ly) Experts, Welding 

‘oreman 


Tractor Operators. 
LEARK ri 6 10 8 WEEKS impor: ecrvocr: 
ormer Military Division fen gives vos you anny & yuk on great 

ntumber of real Autos, Tru Motors, 
and Electrical Equipments. hone aahed os as used b 
train Soldier Mechanics for U. 8S. Army in 60-day courses, 
NOW Write for 7-Day Trial Offer, ond 68-page Op- 
portunity Book. State age and occupation. 


FREE 
RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL, 2205 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 




























The Koger is the ideal compination thresher 
—does ALL the work at low running cost. 


Threshes Peas and Beans 
From thé Mown Vines 


\ Threshes peas, beans, wheat, oats, rye and barley. Also 
peanuts, sorghum, rice and millet, with attachments. 
Sbreds and shells corn with one operation, The best thresber made for velvet beans. 
Nothing like it for universal usefulness and simplicity of operation. Guaranteed to do all we claim, or can be returned. 
Read what Prof Massey. H. A, Morgan, Director Tenn. Experiment Station, yt — of other usere say about the 
Koger. The moderate price will surprise you. Write for free illustrated book] 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER COMPANY, MORRISTOWN, TENNESSEE j 
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the material from which the “boys’ 
| choral club” made playground equip- 
ment. One built a storm shed at 
|the community Sunday school and 
one piped water to a roadside hors« 
trough. Almost every letter tells of 
rubbish removed, bandages made, 
bonds sold, and mothers of soldiers 
being given tender consolation. These 
I have mentioned are but a few of 
the highlights caught at random. 
Please, every woman’s club, send in 
the report of your year’s work. We 
hope-to give a real summary of the 
achievements of the woman’s clubs 
when the reports all come in. The 


new programs will reach you in a few 
days. 


Lessons the Past Yea Year’s Experience 
Has Taught Me 

O PACK chinaware 

breakables, first 

goods box and line 


and other 
get a big dry 


it with something 


soft. Then wrap each breakable sep- 
arately with a soft cloth or an old 
rag and pack flat and firmly in the 
box. I did not have a single thing 
broken when I moved. 

I tried to cook rice with each grain 
separate for years, but learned how 
| this year by experience. Put nearly 
twice ag much water to the rice ina 
pot with a littke salt and cook on a 
stove until the rice is about done, 
then put an extra eye under the rice 
pot and let rice steam for half an 
hour. 

In making my little daughter’s 
night gowns I save time, material, 
and stitches by using the butterfly 
dress pattern, lengthening the bot- 
tom about two inches and tapering 


off the sleeves. 


In making biscuits I find when you 


use clabber and soda with your lard 
and flour, knead the dough a great 
| deal longer than when you use sweet 


milk or water with baking powders. 
The latter takes as little kneading as 


| possible. 


In cleaning lamp chimneys, if you 
will form the habit of washing them 
every single morning the first thing 


| in your dish water your husband does 


;} not have 





| thirty minutes. 


the chance to remind you 


that your lamp chimneys are sooty 
and dirty. M Se Rs hee 
Editorial comment: eae barrel will 
be found to be even better than a dry 
goods box, except for picturés and 
other flat goods. Newspapers are 
splendid for w rapping the separate 
articles and the soft goods for stuf- 


spaces. In packing jars of 
pack in layers with a 
wild flow- 
yielding. 
things to 
are soon 


fing into 
fruit or china, 
cushion of dried grass or 

ers. These are stiff, yet 
Where there are many 

pack, the available clothes 
used up. 

Another rice method you might en- 
joy trying is to have salt water boil- 
ing hard and pour the rice in and 
never stop boiling for a moment until 
the grain crushes between thumb and 
finger. This will be from fifteen to 
Use a quart of water 
for each cup of rice. Draw through 
a colander and pour some water, pre- 
ferably hot, over it. Pour into serv- 
ing dish. If it is necessary to handle 
it, use a fork instead of a spoon. 

In regard to the biscuit, try making 


them very quickly some day as 
though it were a matter of life and 
death to get them into the oven in 


two minutes. Mix the soda or bak- 
ing powder, the salt, and the fat with 
the flour and add the liquid last, stir- 
ring as little as possible and kneading 
not at all. Try it just once. 


The Game of Letters 
HERE 





is a leader for each of two 
sides which line against opposite 
walls. Each leader calls a person and 
the last one to be called becomes the 
“caller.” 
The caller begins the game by 
ing: “My name is Robert and I live 


in Raleigh.” 


say- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The letters of his name are taken 
each in turn as: 

“My name is Oliver and I live in 
Ostend.” 

“My name is Bertha and I live in 
Birmingham.” 

“My name is Edward and I live in 
Englewood.” 

“My name is Rose and I live in 

“One, two, three, four, five, six, sev 
en, eight, nine, out,” counts the mas- 
ter of ceremonies. On goes the game, 
the last one up becoming the next 
caller. 

[fhe game teaches concentration 
and a cool head. 





BREAD RECIPES 


RAISED MUFFINS 


J 








OX" pint milk, 1 egg,-% cup yeast, 1 salt- 
poon salt, 1 large tablespoon butter, flour 
fo stiff batter 

Mix in rde: iven, add flour gradually, 

ting it well unti so stiff you cannot 
beat Let it rise o night in the morn- 

put it into buttered pan taking it out 

h a spoon and knife without stirring out 
t a Bak about fifteen minutes 

ROLLS 

One pint warm new milk, 1 egg, 1 teaspoon 

ch sugar and salt, 2 i 2 tat - 

ons melted butter, tlour fo ponge batte 

until light, add flour and knead 

i Ss igain, shape, an when risen in 

t pun bak bout fifteer ninutes in a hot 

. 

COFFEE ROLLS 

One } t hot milk, % cup bi ind lard 

d, 1 teaspoon salt, 4% cup yeast, ege, 

it to mix 

Mix with a Knife as soft as can be handled, 
and cut it thoroughly. In the morming knead 
\ make into large ba then roll each 
ball between the hands into rolls six inches 
long Piace them so they ll net touch in 
the pun after rising. When light bake in a 
ot oven 

RUSK 

One pint milk scalded, 144 cup butter and 
lard mixed 4 Cup sugar, 1 cup potato yeast, 
} eggs, tlour as required. 

Mix early in the morning, in the order 
given, adding flour enough to make a thin 
batter, When full of bubbles, add flour to 
stiffen, and knead it well. Kaise again, shape 
into small rounds, place them together in a 
pan and, when very light, brush them over 
with sweetened milk, and bake in a hot 
oven about half an hour. 

SWEDISH ROLLS 

One pint milk scalded, % cup butter, % 
cup sugar, 1 scant teaspoon salt, 2 eggs 
(whites), 42 cup yeast, 7 or 8 cups flour. 

Mix early in the morning, a sponge with 
the milk, sugar, salt, eggs, and yeast, using 
flour enough to make a drop batter. Place 
the bowl in a pan of warm water, and when 
light add the butter, softened, and enough 
more flour to thicken it. Knead well and 
jet it rise again When light, roll out into a 
lurge rectangular piece one-third of an inch 
thick. Spread all over with soft butter, and 
a sprinkling of sugar, cinnamon, and cur- 
rants. Roll over and over, cut off slices an 
inch wide, lay them with the cut side down 
on a well-greased pan. Raise again, and bake 
in a hot oven. 

SCONE ry 

One cup unsifted fine granulated wheat, 2 
teaspoons baking powder, '3 teaspoon salt, 1 
tablespoon cream, milk, 

Mix in order given, and wet vith milk 
#nough to make a stiff dough. Koll out half 
un inch thick and bake in a large cake on 
au hot griddle. Break apart and eat it hot 
with butter, . 

WHEAT GEMS 

One and one-half cup fine granulated 
wheat, 1 teaspoon baking powder, % tea- 
spoon salt, 1 egg, 1 cep milk, 1 teaspoon 
melted butter. 

Beat the egg, add the milk, stir this into 
the dry mixture, beat well, add butter last. 
Sake in hot buttered gem-pans, 

BERRY CAKES 
One quart flour, 1 scant teaspoon salt, 4 


even teaspoons baking-powder, 4% cup sugar, 
% cup butter, milk to moisten, 1 pint berries 
drained from the juice. 

Mix the salt, baking-powder, and sugar 
with the flour. Rub in the butter, and mois- 
ten with milk to make a dough stiff enough 
to keep in shape when dropped from a spoon. 
Flour the berries, stir them in quickly, and 
drop by the large spoonfuls on a well-but- 
tered shallow pan, or in muffin-pans. Bake 
twenty minutes. 

RICE GEMS 

One cup cold boiled rice, 1 egg, 1 cup milk, 
1 saltspoon salt, 1 cup flour, 

Bake in hot iron gem-pans that have been 


well buttered, 

s RICE AND CORN CAKE 
One-half cup rice boiled and hot, 44 cup 

butter, 3 eggs, 1 pint corn-meal, 2 table- 

spoons flour, 1 teaspoon salt, . 
Stir the butter into the hot rice; when cool 

add the well-beaten eggs, meal, tlour, and 

salt. Mix with milk to make a thin batter, 


and bake in a hot oven. 


THIN OUT YOUR TIMBER 





Thinnings in heavy stands of timber in- 
crease the rate of growth on the remaining 
trees and thus shorten the time required to 
grow them to merchantable size. The re- 
moval of weed trees, which are those of but 
little if any commercial value, not only in- 
creases growth on the remaining trees, but 


insures a final stand of timber composed of 
only such species as are easily salable.— 
North Carolina Forestry Service. 
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“SOUTHERN LITTLE GARDENS” 
IN JANUARY 


Some Vegetables, Violets, and Herbs, links 


We Should Grow More Largely—A 
Thought on Education and on Re- 
lieving the Drudgery of Woman’s 
Work 


AN’T you get lots of good out af 
a small bed of parsley? I am never 
without it. We use it in scrambled 
eggs and omelette, creamed potatoes, 
/ soups, hash, stews. 


It is no trouble— 
just tuck it in 
some out of the 


way sheltered cor- 
ner of the garden 
and be repaid for 


your trouble a 
hundredfold. 
How did your 





celery turn out? I 
MRS. PATTERSON believe mine is the 
best I’ve ever had. I don’t see how it 
happened so, for it was simply impos- 
sible to get any help to tend to it, so 
it and the weeds fought for posses- 
sion of the ground, and to my speech- 
less surprise the celery came out 
ahead. 

The eggplants were a joy and also 
very little trouble. It’s a wonder they 
are not more widely grown as they 
make a delicious breakfast dish, tak- 
ing the place of meat, which is some- 
thing to think about in these days of 
substitutes. They require no special 
attention that I can see, except the 
plants were started in a hotbed to 
give them an extra early start; then 
they were set out alongside the cab- 
bage, and had the same cultivation— 
or rather the same lack of it. 


And while you are planting do put 
in a root of mint for iced tea or lamb 
sauce or to use as the English do— 
just a sprig or so with green peas. 
Mint is another plant that is older 
than history and like so many of our 
common herbs and flowers goes back 
to Greece. Tradition says mint was 
once a beautiful water nymph named 
Mentha. The goddess Proserpine be- 
coming angry with her, changed her 
into a plant which still haunts the 
borders of streams. 

* * * 


Plants grow in families just like 
people. Odd, isn’t it? Spearmint, cat- 
nip, peppermint—a lot of them are 
all members of the same family. 
Ground mint is another with its num- 
erous names—Créeping Charley—Gill- 
ran-over-the-ground, and I don’t know 
how many more. I think old people 
used to make tea of it for sick babies 
just on the broad principle that it 
tasted so bad it must be a good medi- 
cine. And as so many of the babies 
thus dosed grew up to be hale and 
hearty at eighty, there may be more 
in the old herb teas than we are will- 
ing to admit. 

* * * 

I love all the sweet herbs and al- 
ways have a lot of them growing— 
lavender, thyme, tansy, sweet clover, 
“old man,” “old woman,” sweet balm, 
sweet fennel, and the sweetest of the 
bunch—basil. The last is an annual, 
and a five cent package will give you 
all the plants you want and some to 
spare. It grows about ten inches high 
with inconspicuous white flowers— 
but very fragrant leaves. Ambrosia 
is another old favorite of our grand- 
mothers’ gardens, but although I have 
frequently planted it, it always dies 
out. Kenilworth ivy also refuses to 
grow for me although for the sake of 
childish memories, I have tried it 
again and again. “I hope no matter 
how numerous your failures you have 
succeeded with violéts and have them 
bordering your walks and making 
beautiful the winter months with 
their fragrance and persistent bloom- 
ing. They seem to grow in any sort 
of soil and to take care of themselves 
and in addition, give to your garden 
the song of the poet, the charm of 
romance, the interest of history- 
making 


home with 





where 


“Gardens 


memory strays 


Evermore with faint foot #flls 
down blossoming ways.”’ 
. =e 2s 
The violet with its storied past, 


the war gardens of America 
with “The glory that was Greece—the 
splendor that was Rome,” for it is 
older than recorded history—sq very 
old that the Greeks thought Jupiter 
himself created it, and Venus claimed 
it as her own. To the Athenians, 
Athens was not cnly the city of the 
Parthenon, of Socrates, of art and 
beauty and the deathless valor of Sa- 
lamis and Marathon—it was the “City 
of the “Violet Crown”—the city of 
the gods themselves. Violets wreath- 
ed the cradles of-the newborn babes, 
decked the bridal beds, adorned the 
festal boards, and when the end of all 
earth came, the Athenian went to his 
long rest covered with violets. Sacred 
history, or rather tradition, also held 
it in tender regard, saying it grew at 
the foot of the Cross and when that 
awful shadow of death fell across the 
world, the-violet drooping its head in 
grief and shame, never again raised 
it. In pity the Blessed Mother took it 
her and it became her 
flower and still adorns her altars. 
* ok, * 

Surely never since the dawn of his> 
tory was there a time when educating 
children was of such paramount im- 
portance. If it took every cent be- 
yond a bare living, for the next ten 
years, to give every Southern child a 
splendid school; not a fair school— 


not even a good school—but a splen- 
did ten months school, it would be the 
best investment we ever made—even 
if we just counted it in dollars and 
cents instead of strong bodies and 
trained minds and aspiring souls. If 
we are fitted for world leadership, we 
shall have it—not otherwise. 


Ignorance can’t lead—it is driven. 
Look at the ignorant peasants of 
Russia—driven like cattle to their 


Slaughter, believing everything that 
German spies tell them. They’ve had 
no chance for they couldn’t help 
themselves, but if with all the lessons 
we've had in this war, we stop short 
of a splendid education for every 
child capable of receiving it, we de- 
serve to be the little yellow dog that 
follows the world wagon. 
e « & 


And in the general round-up we 
women should demand—I didn’t say 
ask or beg or coax or plead or tease, 
I said demand—a new deal for our 
girls’ education. It’s been a matter 
of books long enough, now we must 
make it*a matter of preparation for 
living. Drudgery for women there al- 
ways has been—always will be—but 
it’s time to make it an intelligent 
drudgery and also do away with all 
that is useless, and much of it is. We 
should work and plan together until 
each county would have its farm life 
school, where every girl in the county 
could have at least six months and 
as much more as possible in learning 
all the new and easy and economical 









ways of cooking, for there are now 
about as many labor-saving devices for 
women’s work as for men—the great 
difference being that woman don’t use 
them because they can’t get them. 
And with the cooking should go prac- 
tical lessons in sewing, nursing, sani- 
tation, gardening, poultry raising, 
laundry, the thousand and one things 
that a busy wife and mother is called 
on to do at one time or another. 
* =a 


Then I would wind up the graduat- 
ing classes by a week’s lectures to 
both boys and girls on the actual cash 
value of the work done in the home 


by the wife and mother.—what it 
would cost the man in money if he 
had to pay some other woman to 


come in and cook and sew and wash 
and iron, and tend to his children 
and milk and scrub, not to mention 
nursing him if he were sick, and work 
fifteen hours a day doing it. Putvrit 
alt down in cash on the blackboard 
and not let a boy graduate till he 
knew it by heart. “Maybe then he 
wouldn’t think that all the labor sav- 
ing devices should go ta the barn and 
none to the kitchen. My! but I see 
so many tired faces among the wo- 
men! 


MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON. 





A BIT ON ACCOUNT 


A Chinaman whose life was heavily in- 
sured sustained an accident and was injured 
badly. There was some doubt as to his ever 
getting better, and at length wrote to the 
insurance company: “Yang Si half dead; 
likee half money.’’—F. & C. Bulletin. 
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Pulls 3 Plows in Hard Plowing— 


4 Plows Under Favorable Conditions 


Here is the latest Case Tractor— 
offered in our 77th year of experience 
in the production of power-farming 
machinery and 27th in the production 
of motor tractors. 


No tractor is finer. 
of no equal. 

We feel certain that. this Case 15-27 
will receive instant recognition among 
knowing farmers everywhere. 

No man can afford to judge trac- 
tors of this size—nor decide which 
is best— until he has studied 
this Case 15-27. 

While rated at 15 horsepower 
on the drawbar, this Case 15-27 
can deliver more than 18 horse- 
powe.. 

While rated at 27 horsepower 
on the belt, it can deliver about 
33 horsepower. 

In fields where plowing is 
difficult — tough or baked soil, 
stiff grades, etc.—this tractor 


And we know 


J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Co., Inc. 





pulls 3 plows easily. Where condi- 
tions are favorable this tractor can 
pull 4 plows. 


With reasonably good footing this 
tractor easily delivers a pull of 3,000 
pounds at the drawbar. Its reserve 
power makes it possible to attain 3,600 
pounds pull, or over. 


Under variable soil and field condi- 
tions, the operator may take advan- 
tage of the two-speed transmission, 
using low speed (2%4 miles per hour) 
for hard pulls, and high speed 
(3%4 miles per hour) for nor- 
mal draft. 


Your field conditions will de- 
termine whether you should use 
3 or 4 plows, or whether you 
should pull 3 plows on low or 
high gear. 

A complete illustrated and de- 
scriptive catalog of all Case 
Kerosene Tractors will be sent 
gladlv, upon request. 

(834) 


Founded 1534 Erie St., Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


ANNOUNCES 


A New 3 or 4 Plow 
Kerosene Tractor 


Superiorities 


Weighs about 5,600 pounds. 
Low and compact with short 
wheelbase. Turning radius 13% 
ft. Stays on all fours, 
2 Rated 15 horsepower on the 
drawbar and 27 horsepower 


on the belt, which is only 80 
per cent of its actual capacity. 


3 Four-cylinder Case valve-in- 
head motor. Removable 

Motor is set crosswise 
affording use of all 
This conserves 


head. 
on frame, 
spur gears, 


power, 
4 One-piece cast main frame, 
forming dustproof housing 
for rear axle, bull pinion shaft, 
transmission and the bearings 
for these parts. Also a base 
for motor. This construction 
brings rigidity and prevents 


disalignment. 

gS Belt pulley mounted on the 
engine crank shaft. No gears 

used to drive it. Pulley is part 

of the tractor, not an extra- 

cost accessory. 

6A" traction gears are cut 
steel, enclosed and running 


in oil. No bevel gears, chain, 
worm or friction drive parts, 


Case Sylphon Thermostat 

controls cooling system and 
insures complete combustion 
of kerosene in the motor. Pre- 
vents raw fuel from passing 
by pistons and diluting oil in 
the crank case. 


Case air washer delivers 

clean air to carburetor. No 
grit nor dust gets into cylin- 
ders to minimize their effi-~ 
ciency and shorten their life. 
9 All interior motor parts lu- 

bricated by a combination 
pump and splash system. 
Speed governor, fan drive 
magneto are dustproof 
well oiled, 


and 
and 


1 0 Hyatt Roller Bearings 
throughout. High tension 


carburetor. 
frame, 
non- 


gnition. Kingston 

Radiator with a cast 

Core, copper fin and tube; 
ogging type. 
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THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG 

Burpee’s Annual is a complete guide for the 
Flower and Vegetable garden. 

It contains an entire chapter on EDIBLE Guana, 
Root Crops and GREENS and SALaps, and last, 
but most delicious of all, the VEGETABLE Fruits! 

Burpee’s Annual is considered the Leading 
American Seed catalog. It will be mailed to you 
free upon request, Write for your copy today. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia 





" Made to bulld New Gusinese. A trial 
ill make you our permanent customer, 


PRIZE COLLECTION Radish, 17 


— = + gee ‘ar worth Ley 
7 qelentia oes 1 the finest rorsh bo bartenion’ 
4) worth 15c; 10 Spring Flowering Bulbs, 
worth 25c. 65 varieties inall; worth $1. 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this paper, 


SEND 10 CENTS 








GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN 
Prices Below All Others 
I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order 
Ifill. Buy and test. Return 
if not O. K.— money refunded. 
Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, IIL 


Every cotton grow- 
er, large or small, 
rich or poor, write to 
B, W. HAWKINS, 
Nona, Ga., for his- 
tory and descriptive 

FET BR eR 








circular of his Ex- 
tra and Early Big 
Boll Prolific Cotton, 
and Price of Seed, 
It’s free, and will be 
worth Hundreds of 
DOLLARS to you, 


Quiek Maturity 
and will make Three 
Bales per acre. 











ry E Silo d with the 
Proof eben eS makes 
|} yf pin ent. —— ge is al- 
and sw spoil in an 
Silo Perfect fitting ‘anaes make 
7 e pertoety. air- tight. Hoops form 
Built of long leaf Yellow 
You can’t buy a 
sizes Water Tanks. 
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Guard Your Garden 
Prevention is better than cure. Keep 
away blight and mildew and destroy 
insect pests with a 


Brown’s “Auto- Spray 
Our No. 1, shown here, ee com- 
ressed air. Half a million have been 
Pa use from 1 to 18 years. ee gar 
free Spraying Calendar & 1919 Catalog. 


THE E.C. BROWN CO., 844 Maple St., Rochester. .Y. 








6 Cents per Foot and up. Costs less than wood. 
designs. Allsteel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
teries, Write forfree Catalog and Special Prices. 


Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 481 North St., Kokomo, Ind, 


Ph egeneee ‘ 























DAVID HARUM 


A STORY OF AMERICAN LIFE 


BY EDWARD NOYES PRESCOTT 


Copyright 1898, by D. Appleton & Co., 
rogressive Farmer by special arrangement 


and published in The 














LIST OF CHARACTERS 

David Harum, who runs the small bank 
in Homeville, but is mostly interested in 
horses and human naturs 

Polly Bixbee, his widowed sister 

John Lenox, reared in wealth in New 
York City, but whose father died bank- 
rupt. He then begins work n David 
Harum’s bank. 

Mary Blake, a girl friend of John 
Lenox’ with whom he has unexpectedly 
renewed acquaintance on a sea voyage. 




















CHAPTER VIII.—(Continued) 


Y IDEA would be,” said Mr. 
Lenox, “that you should un- 
dertake a profession — say 
the law. It is a fact that the 


great majority of men fail in bus- 
iness, and then most of them, for lack 
of training or special aptitude, fall 
into the ranks of clerks and subordi- 
nates. On the other hand, a man 
who has a profession—law, medicine, 
what not—even if he does not attain 
high rank, has something on which he 
can generally get along, at least after 


a fashion, and he has the standing. 
That is my view of the matter, and 


though I confess I often wonder at 
it in individual cases, it is my advice 
to you.” 

“It would take three or four years 
to put me where I could earn any- 
thing to speak of,” said John, “even 
providing that I could get any business 
at the end of the time.” 


Then Mr. Lenox expressed his ap- 
preciation of John’s resolution to go 
earnestly to work. “It gratifies me 


to have you feel as you do, though it 
is no more than I should have ex- 
pected of you for you have never 
caused me any serious anxiety or dis- 
appointment, my son.” 

Often in the after time did 
thank God for that assurance. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said, putting 
down his hand, palm upward, on the 
table, and his eyes filled as the elder 
man laid his hand in his, and they gave 
each other a lingering pressure. 

“T will go in to see Carey & Carey 
in the morning, and if they are agree- 


John 


able you can see them afterward,” 
said Mr. Lenox. “They are not one of 
the great firms, and they are friends 
of mine. Shall I do so?” he asked, 
looking at his son. 

“Tf you will be so kind,” John re- 
plied, returning his look. And so the 


natter was concluded. 


John stuck manfully to the reading 


of law, and was diligent in all that 
was put upon him to do; and after 
a while the days spent in the office 


and in the work appointed to him be- 
gan to pass more quickly. 

He restrained his impulse to call at 
Sixty-ninth Street until what seemed 
to him a fitting interval had elapsed. 
Mrs. Carling’s remark that they had 
been almost afraid he had forgotten 
them embarrassed while it pleased 
him, and his explanations were some- 
what lame. Miss Blake, as usual, 
came to the rescue, though John’s dis- 
concert was not lessened by the sus- 
picion that she saw through his inven- 


tions. He had conceived a great opin- 
ion of that young person’s penetra- 
tion. 


“How has it been with you since 
your return?” she asked after she 
had answered his questions by re- 
counting her own experiences since 
her return, “and,” as she separated a 
needleful of silk from what seemed 
an inextricable tangle, “if I may ask, 
what have you been doing? I was 
recalling,” she added, putting the silk 
into the needle, “some things you said 
to me on the Altruria. Do you remem- 
ber?” 

“Perfectly,” said John. “I think I 
remember every word said on both 
sides,, and I have thought very. often 


eas 


me. In 
upon 


some things you said to 
fact, they had more influence 
my mind than you imagined.” 

She turned her 
light would fall a 
upon it. 


of 


work so that the 


little more directly 


“Really?” she asked. “In what 
way?” 

“You put in a drop or two that crys- 
talized the whole situation,” he an- 


swered. She looked up at him inquir- 
ingly. 

“Yes,” he said, “I always knew that 
I should have to stop drifting some 
time, but there never seemed to be 
any particular time. Some things 
you said to me set the time. I am 
under “full steam a-head’ at present. 
sehold in me,” he exclaimed, touch- 
ing his breast, “the future chief of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
of whom you shall say some time in 
the next brief interval of forty years 
or so, ‘I knew him as a young man, 
and one for whom no one would have 
predicted such eminence!’ and per- 
haps you will add, It was largely ow- 
ing to me.’” 

She looked at him with an expres- 
sion in which amusement and curi- 
osity were blended. 

“IT congratulate you,” she said, 
laughing, “upon the career in which 
it appears I had the honor to start 
you. Am I being told that you have 
taken up the law?” 

“Not quite the whole of it as yet,” 
he said; “but when [I am not doing er- 
rands for the office | ‘am to some ex- 
tent taken up with it,” and then he told 


her of his talk with his father and 
what had followed. She overcame a 
refractory kink in her silk before 


speaking. 
“Tt takes a long time, doesn’t it, and 


do you like it?” she asked. 

“Well,” said John, laughing a lit- 
tle, “a weaker word than ‘fascinat- 
ing’ would describe the pursuit, but 
I hope with diligence to reach some 
of the interesting features in the 
course of ten or twelve years.” 

“Seriously,” he continued, “I know 


that in everything worth accomplish- 


ing there is a lot of drudgery to be 
gone through with at the first, and 
perhaps it seems the more irksome 
to me because I have been so long 
idly my own master. However,” he 
added, “I shall get down to it, or up 
to it, after a while, I dare say. That 
is my intention, at any rate.” 


CHAPTER IX 


Mrs. Carling Gets Interested in Her 
Sister’s Affairs 


S time went on John found himself 

on terms of growing intimacy with 
the Carling household, and eventually 
it came about that _if there passed 
day when their door did not open to 
him it was dies non. 

As the frequency of his visits and 
attentions grew into a settled habit, 
Mrs. Carling’s uneasiness, with which 
perhaps was mingled a bit of curiosi- 
ty, got the better of her reserve, and 
she determined to get what satisfac- 
tion could be obtained for it. 

They were sitting in Mrs. Carling’s 
room, which was over the drawing 
room in the front of the house. A fire 
of cannel blazed in the grate. A furi- 
ous storm was whirling outside. 

“T was thinking,” Mrs. Carling said, 
bending a little closer over her work, 
“that even Mr. Lenox would hardly 
venture out in such a storm unless it 


were absolutely necessary.” 
“Oh, very likely not,” was Miss 
Blake’s comment, in a tone of indiffer- 


ent. recollection. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


“He comes here very often, almost 
every night,” remarked Mrs. Carling, 
looking up sideways at her sister’s 
back. 

“Now tliat 
Mary dryly, 
thing of the 

“Do you think he ought to?” asked 
her sister, after a moment of silence. 

“Why not?” said the girl, turning to 
her sister for the first time. “And why 
should I think he should should 


1 said 
some= 


you mention 
“ IT have noticed 
sort myself.” 


or 


not? Doesn’t he come to see Julius, 
and on Julius’s invitation? I have 
never asked him—but once,” she said, 


flushing a little she recalled the 
occasion and the wording of the in- 
vitation. 

“Do you think,” returned Mrs. Car- 
ling, “that his visits are wholly on 
Julius’s account, and that he would 
come so often if there were no other 
inducement? You know,” she con- 
tinued, pressing her point timidly but 
persistently, “he always stays after 
we go upstairs if you are at home, 
and I[ have noticed that when you are 
out he always goes before our time 
for retiring.” 

“Well,” answered Mary, “I can only 
say that if Julius were out of the ques- 
tion I think he would come here but 
seldom; but,” she added, as she left 
the window and resumed her seat, “I 
do not quite see the object of this dis- 
cussion, and, indeed, I am not quite 
sure what we are discussing. Do you 
object,” she asked, looking curiously 
at her and smiling slightly, “to 
Mr. Lenox’s coming here as he does, 


as 


sister 


and if so, wliy?” This was apparently 
more direct than Mrs. Carlin was 
quite prepared for. “And if you do,” 
Mary proceeded, “what is to be done 
about it? Am [ to make him under- 
stand that it is not considered the 
proper thing? or will you? or shall we 
leave it to Julius?” 

Mrs. Carling looked up into her sis- 
ter’s face, in which was a smile of 


amused penetration, and looked down 
again in visible embarrassment. 
The young woman laughed. 
“Oh, you transparent goose!” 
“You like 
Mrs, Carling. 
“Yes,” 
him very 
common to be 


him, don’t you?” asked 


said Mary frankly, “I like 
much. We have enough in 
rather sympathetic, and 


we differ enough not to be dull, and 
so we get on very well. I am not a 
very sentimental person, I think, and 


not very much on the lookout for such 
things, but I know there such a 
thing as a man’s taking a fancy toa 
young woman under circumstances 
which bring them often together, and 
I have been led to believe that it 
isn’t necessarily fatal to the man even 
if nothing comes of it. I don’t 
pretend to know all that goes on in 
his mind; but allowing, or rather con- 
jecturing, that he does care for me in 
the way you mean} I haven’t the least 
fear of his telling me so, and one of 
the reasons is this, that he is wholly 
dependent upon his father, with no 
other prospect for years to come.” 


“T had the idea somehow,” said Mrs, 
Carling, “that his father was very 
well-to-do. The young man gives one 
the impression of a person who has 
always had everything that he want- 
ed.” 

“T think that is so,” said Mary, “but 
he told me one day, coming over on 
the steamer, that he knew nothing 
whatever of his own prospects or his 
father’s affairs. I don’t remember— 
at least, it doesn’t matter—how he 
came to say as much, but he did, and 
afterward gave me a whimsical cata- 
log of his acquirements and accom- 


is 


plishments, remarking, I remember, 
that ‘there was not a dollar in the 
whole list’; and lately, though you 


must not fancy that he discusses his 
own affairs with me, he has now and 
then said something to make me guess 
that he was somewhat troubled about 
them.” 

“Ts he doing anything?” ‘asked Mrs. 
Garling. 
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“He told me the first evening he 
called here,” said Mary, “that he was 
studying law, at his father’s sugges- 
tion; but I don’t remember the name 
of the firm in whose office he is.” 

“Why doesn’t he ask his father 
about his prospects?” said Mrs, Car- 
ling. 

Mary laughed: “You seem to be so 
much more interested in the matter 
than I am,” she said, “why don’t you 
ask him yourself?” To which unjus- 
tifiable rejoinder her sister made no 
reply. 

“T don’t see why he shouldn’t,” she 
remarked. 

“T think I understand,” said Mary. 
“I fancy from. what he has told me 
that his father is a singularly reticent 
man, but one in whom his son has al- 
ways had the most implicit ‘ confi- 
dence. I imagine, too, that until re- 
cently, at any rate, he has taken it for 
granted that his father was wealthy. 
He has not confided any misgivings to 
me, but if he has any he is just the 
sort of person not to ask, and certain- 
ly not.to press a question with his 
father.” 

“It would seem like carrying delica- 


cy almost too far,” remarked Mrs. | 


Carling. 


“Perhaps it would,” said her sister, | 


“but I think I can understand and 
sympathize with it.” 


Mrs. Carling broke the silence | 
which followed for a moment or two | 


as if she were thinking aloud. “You 
have plenty of money,” she said, and 
colored at her inadvertence. Her sis- 
ter ‘looked at for an instant with a 
humorous smile, and then, as she rose 
and touched the bell button, said, 
“That’s another reason.” 


CHAPTER X 


Miss Blake Goes Traveling With Her | 


Sister 


THINK it should hardly be imputed 
to John as a fault or a shortcoming 
that he did not for a long time realize 
his father’s failing powers. He was 
accustomed to accept what his father 


did or said without question, and, as_ 
is very often the case, had always re- | 


garded him as an old man. He had 
never felt that they could be in the 
same equation. In truth, save for 
their mutual affection, they had little 
in common; and if, as may have been 
the case, his father had any cravings 
for a closer and more intimate rela- 
tion, he made no sign, acquiescing in 
his son’s actions as the son did in his, 
without question or suggestion. They 
did not know each other, and such 
cases are not rare, more is the pity. 

But as time went on, even John’s 
unwatchful eye could not fail to no- 
tice that all was not well with his 
father. Haggard lines were multiply- 
ing in the quiet face, and the silence 
at the dinner table was often un- 
broken except by John’s efforts to 
keep some sort of a conversation in 
motion. 

As has been stated, a longer inter- 
val than usual had elapsed since 
John’s last visit to Sixty-ninth Street, 
a fact which had been commented on 
by Mr. Carling, but not mentioned 
between the ladies. When he found 
himself at that hospitable house on 
that evening, he was greeted by Miss 


.Blake alone. 


“Julius did not come down tonight, 
and my sister is with him,” she said. 
“Now, after spending the winter, and 
when spring is almost at hand, I be- 
lieve that if he could make up his 
mind where to go he would be for 
setting off tomorrow. Julius is in that 
state of mind when the only place 
that seems desirable is somewhere 
else.” 

“Of course you will have to go,” said 
John mournfully. 


“Oh, ves,” she replied, with an air 
of compulsory resignation. “ I shall 
not only have to go, of course, but I 
shall probably have to decide where 
in order to save my mind. But it will 


certainly be somewhere, so I might as 
well be packing my trunks.” 

“And you will be away indefinitely, 
I supposeé” 

“Yes, I imagine so.” 

“T shall miss you horribly,” he said, 
turning his face toward her. 

Her eyes opened with a lift of the 
brows, but whether the surprise so 
indicated was quite genuine is a mat- 
ter for conjecture. 


“Yes,” he declared desperately, “I 
shall, indeed.” 


“T should fancy you must have plen- 
ty of other friends,” she said, flushing 
a little, “and I have wondered some- 
times whether Julius’s demands upon 
you were not more confident than 
warrantable, and whether you would- 
n’t often rather have gone elsewhere 
than to come here to play cards with 
him.” She actually said this as if she 
meant it. 


“Do you suppose ” he exclaimed, 
and checked himself. “No,” he said, “1 





come because—well, I’ve been only 
too glad to come, and—I suppose it 
has got to be a habit,” he added rather 
lamely. “You see, l’ve never known 
any people in the way I have known 
you. It has seemed to me more like 
home life than anything I’ve ever 
known. There has never been any 
one but my father and I, and you can 
have no idea what it has been to me 
to be allowed to come here as I have, 
and—oh, you must know He 
hesitated, and instantly she advanced 
her point. 





Her face was rather white, and the 
hand which lay upon the work in her 
lap trembled a little, while she clasped 
the arm of the chair with the other; 
but she broke in upon his -hesitation 
with an even voice: 


“It has been very pleasant for us all, 
I’m sure,” she said, “and, frankly, I’m 
sorry that it must be interrupted for 
a while, but that is about all there is 
of it, isn’t it? We shall probably be 
back not later than October, I should 
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say, and then you can renew your 
contests with Julius and your contro- 
versies with me.” 

Her tone and what she said recalled 
to him their last night on board the 
ship, but there was no relenting on 
this occasion. He realized that for a 
moment he had been on the verge of 
telling the girl that he loved her, and 
he realized, too, that she had divined 
his impulse and prevented the dis- 
closure; but he registered a vow that 
he would know before he saw her 
again whether he might consistently 
tell her his love, and win or lose upon 
the touch. 

(Continued next week) 


“THE Sheep-killing Dog” is the title 

of Farmers’ Bulletin 935, issued bw 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C. This 32- 
page bulletin contains the dog laws 
of all states that have recently legis- 
lated on this subject and offers many 
valuable suggestions relative to the 
solution of the dog problem. 
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Packer Hide 


Good hides make your cattle 
worth more money 


Leathcr tanners are very careful about 
the hides they buy. 

They want hides that are as nearly 
perfect as possible — hides that are 
without cuts and scores, and that are 
properly cured. 

There are two classes of hides on the 
market—‘“country hides” and “packer 
hides.” 

Country hides are those taken off by 
small butchers and farmers. Packer 
hides are those taken off by the packers. 

+ * * 


To take a hide off correctly is not easy. 
Unless great skill is used the hide will 
be marred by cuts and scores. 

The packers have madea careful study 
of hides. They have trained experts 
who do nothing else but take them off. 
Hence, packer hides have few cuts 
and scores, and are uniformly and 
properly cured, 

Swift & Company sorts its cured hides 
into grades or classes, according to qual- 
ity and to the purposes for which they 
cre best adapted. 

Some country hides are good; others 
are very poor. ? 

They usually have cuts and scores and 
are not cured so well. Some have also 
begun to deteriorate because of being 
held too long. Besides, they cannot be 


graded so uniformly. In the same batch 
there are both good and poor hides. 

Because of this superiority of packer 
hides, tanners pay from two to five cents 
a pound more for them. If country 
hides were as good, tanners would gladly 
pay an equal price. 

This increased value of packer hides 
means that you get for your cattle from 
$1 to $3 or more per head, additional. 

Swift & Company does not deal in coun- 
try hides at all, and has no interest in 
their purchase or sale. It is the hide 
dealers and tanners who notice the differ- 
ence in quality, and pay accordingly. 

Swift & Company uses skill in taking 
off hides, not because it wants to see 
country hides bring lower prices—but 
because it is part of its policy to produce 
articles of the highest quality. 

* * * 


This is only one way the packer has 
increased the value of your cattle. Many 
other by-products have been improved 
in a similar way. 

Swift & Company is constantly on the 
lookout for new ways to improve the 
value of its products, and hence to make 
your cattle worth more money to you. 

When Swift & Company says that its 
profit on beef averages %4 of a cent a 
pound, this includes the profit from the 
sale of hides. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 23,000 stockholders 
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“Somehow or other, nothing seems to be able to imitate 
the flavor that nature gives to tobacco which is cured by the 
sun and air. No amount of science or artificial means has yet 
been able to do for tobacco what nature can do. 


“That is why nothing but real ‘sun cured’ leaf, of the AZZ. 
choicest variety is used. Na isMy Ally” 

BROWN & WILLIAMSON'S ee 

some avoring is acdded, 


“Ss U N - CU R t D” and it seems to be just enough 
to suit the taste of the man 
who is particular about what 

CH EWING TOBACCO tobaeco he chews. 

If you have never tried Brown & Williamson’s ‘‘Sun 
Cured” you won’t regret the money spent in sampling it. 
The first chance you get, just buy a plug—one of the 
handy break plugs—and see if 
what we say about it is extrava- 
gant. 

BROWN & WILLIAMSON 

TOBACCO CO. 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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FIREPROOF—Can be nailed right over old wood 
CAN’T RUST shingles—quick and easy—five 

times as fast as wood shingles. 
Needs no painting. Patent crimps keep out the 


Since the war is over. pea- 
ple are buying more roofing 
than ever before. For they 
know that While the Rail- 


BIG DEMAND 
FOR ROOFING 
GET YOURS NOW 


: Peel water. Nails, Hammer and Metal Cutting 
oads’Can Haul Their Roofing Now—it will be ag AID A a maesoned ape 
jn work getting roofing this winter. Thou- Shears given with every order. Easy to cut 
sands and thousands of squares will be used in fing to fit hip and valleys. 
rebuilding Europe, which will make it hard to GUARANTEED “‘Everwear’’ Roofing is guaran- 
get roofing here at any price. You save by buy- TO PLEASE teed to please you. We pay 


the freight. 


VERWEAR ROOFING 


PRICE $3.97 sives WE PAY FREIGHT 


SQ. FEET 


DIRECT TO YOU FIREPROOF EASY TO NAIL ON 


FREE SAMPLES bo of : OUR 30 DAY OFFER We have x roofing 

the Freight made up to fill orders to 

TO TEST the Roofingy With the build- SAVES YOU MONEY Feb. 1—after that time 

ing Book and Free Samples we may be compelled to raise our prices. Get 

we also send samples of our Patent Galvanized = your Roofing now—while the railroads can get it 

Crimp. Mr. Gattis, of Sereven, Ga., says: to you quick and while the price is low. ASK 

Your Crimps Stops Leaks. FOR NEW BUILDING BOOK and big Fre 
PLAIN STYLE OR 

SHINGLE PATTERN 


Samples—today—address 
“EVERWEAR” made in shingles, as 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
shown on house, or plain, as shown on 


Dept. P SAVANNAH, GA . 
barn. Comes in big, wide pieces. y 


ing now. 


direct to you—pay 
and Guarantee 


is 












—HOT BED SASH— 


Cypress With Oak Cross Bar 
2 in. wide by 6 ft. long. Glazed with 
Price $4. 


RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., 
Formerly Abrams Paint & Glass Co. 
Richmond, Virginia. 


RESOLVE. 


I hereby Resolve that if other 
boys. and girls can win PURE- 
BRED REGISTERED PIGS, I 
CAN and I WILL win one also. 


Size 3 ft., 


4 rows of 8-in. glass and best putty. 














IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
New South Corn Mill 


Write us for full description 
and price this 
durable corn mill. Produces 
fine, wholesome meai. Orders 
filled promptly. Write today. 
AMERICAN CORN MILL CoO., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Send for your Pig Club Badge 
and Supplies today and start the 
New Year right. 


standard, 


Make “I WILL” your resolve 
for 1919. 





























Orchard and Truck Farm Work 


for January 


(Concluded from page 17, column 2) 


the most successful fruit growers give 
their fruit trees an application of 
commercial fertilizer each spring. 
Those who have not already secured 
fertilizer for this purpose for next 
spring, should take steps to get it at 
once, because the supply of fertilizer 
is somewhat limited, and even though 
may be able to secure what he 
needs, it often takes ‘considerable 
time for it to arrive after being ship- 
ped. Since the ending of the war, it 
is likely that the fertilizer material 
will become more abundant, but the 
fertilizer factories are short of help, 
transportation is congested and there 
are a number of other reasons why 
the fertilizer needed should be secur- 
ed at once. Also the material for 
making the spray mixtures should be 
ordered right away. Don’t wait until 
a few weeks before it is needed, or 
one is liable to need the material be- 
fore he gets it. 


one 


Spray for Scale—Fruit trees that 
are badly diseased with San Jose 
scale should have two sprayings dur- 
ing the dormant season with either 
the winter strength lime-sulphur or 
scalecide. No fruit grower is safe 
without giving at least one of these 
sprayings to his fruit trees. Even 
though very few if any scale may be 
present, one of the sprayings is worth 
while because it serves an insur- 
ance against great damage by the 
scale and will also kill a great many 
rot and other spores that damage the 
fruit. So those who have not already 
sprayed the fruit trees this winter 
should get busy at once, and those 


as 


| who have heavy infestations of scale, 


and sprayed in the late fall or early 
winter, should give another spraying 
for this pest during January, or cer- 
tainly not later than very early Feb- 
ruary. Care must be exercised never 
to put on this winter strength lime 
sulphur or scalecide after the buds 
begin to swell. 


Drain the Spray Pump.—A great 
many spray pumps are injured by al- 
lowing the water to remain in the 
tank over night during cold weather. 
Freezing of the liquid in the tank is 
almost sure to injure the pump, and 
even though it may not burst it, it is 
likely to cause sufficient expansion 
to make its use not very satisfactory. 
Therefore, watch. carefully and see 
that no liquid of any kind is left in 
the tank at night when it is likely 
to freeze. A little attention to this 
matter may mean the saving of mon- 
ey sufficient to buy a new spray pump, 
or otherwise the difference between 
good and poor spraying. 


Tractors for Fruit Growers.—Trac- 
tors are being used not only on gen- 
eral farms but by fruit growers and 
truckers. Not long ago we.saw a trac- 
tor plowing an orchard, and it was 
plowing just as close to the tree as 
one could plow with a team. It was 
really doing the work better, because 
it could be turned around in such a 
short space that only a small amount 
of ground under the tree was left un- 
broken. This same tractor not only 
plowed the orchard but harrowed it 
in a very acceptable manner. Of 
course, one can hitch to these trac- 
tors almost any kind of plow or har- 
row, and they are reaching the point 
of perfection where they are doing 
very efficient work under almost any 
conditions where the ground is rea- 
sonably free of stumps and large 
rocks. Therefore, let the fruit grower 
and trucker give serious considera- 
tion to the tractor, because it is cer- 
tainly a labor-saver and whatever 
saves labor, saves money. 





KINGS 


What is this talk of overthrowing kings? 
Monstrous! 

Have we not all smelt rain 

On new ploughed earth? 

Are we not all kings?—Phoebe Alinut. 























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Three Varieties of 


CABBAGE 


Enough to cover the whole season in 
your garden. Time To Plant Now. 
One packet each of 
CHARLESTON WAKEFIELD 
CHARLESTON EARLY FLAT DUTCH 
CHARLESTON LARGE LATE DRUMHEAD 
the pick of our large stock of cab- 
bage seed sold separately for 30 





PRICE 10ce 
No other house has such an 
enviable record on cabbage seed, 


From the Charleston District, the 
originators and acknowledged 
leaders in cabbage. We sell more 
cabbage seed annually in the South 
than any other firm. We will send 
you also along with this bargain } 
our new spring catalogue. Write 


for your cabbage seed today. 
Address Dept. ¥ 


134 
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and we ship you 
this high grade 


Guaranteed Sewing Machine 


Upon arrival if you are pleased with it, pay 

balance of $19.95 and take machine home. If 

at the end of 90 days you and your family are 

pleased, return machine and we 

nroney and the freight Our 

if Machines are GUARANTEED. ‘They 

please you Send $2 today and let us 

‘ you this special 5-drawer, drop-head, au- 

tomatic lift machine complete with full set 
of attachments. 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS CO. 


Sewing Machine Dept. 120, 
BARNESVILLE, GA. 





TANKS 
made of Genuine California 
REDWOOD 


Last Forever. 
STEEL TOWERS 
WIND MILLS 


that run without noise or oil. 
Edison Electric Light Oufits. 
Pumps of every kind. 
VIRGINIA MACHINERY & WELL CO., 
Dept. P. F., Richmond, Va. 


TUMP PULLER 


re Now’s the time to clear up your 
@}) ground at trifling cost with a Sturdy 












Shipped | Jack Stump Puller. Low-down fea- 
neh from / ee, ture increases leverage; two- 
Richmond Sayeest-¢ point bearing reduces fric- 

= FB tion; pulls stumps 6 to 36 ins. 


Free Catalog of South's Mail 





.— ~ Order House shows Stump 
s ~ Pullers & Farm implements. 
THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va. 





EGGS POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eegs and Poultry 
in the South. 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? 
Fhe Highest market priee guaranteed with quid? 
returns. Give us a trial 
Refereness, First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
, Some Merchants. RICHMOND, VA. 


COTTON SEED —— COTTON SEED 


4,000 Bushels 
Improved Cleveland bls Boll Cotton Seed 
at $2. 














2,000 Bushels 
Wannamaker Pedigreed srermand Cotton Seed 
at $3. 


f.o.b. cars here. Pure and very productive. 


W.N. COLEMAN, Culverton, Ga. 
a 











RUBENS 3-PIECE ROOFING 


EXTRA GOOD—LOW PRICED. 
Complete with Large Head Nails, Lap Cement and 


Directions for Laying, in center of each roll. 
1-Ply, per roll of 108 sq. feet.........+. $1.25 
2-Ply, per roll of 108 sq. feet........... $1.50 
3-Ply, per roll of 108 sq. feet........... $1.75 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 
RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 
Formerly Abrams Paint & Glass Co. 














Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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Planning the Year's Crops 


(Concluded from page 10, column 4) 


7. The efficiency or inefficiency of 
labor, as well as its plentifulness or 
scarcity, also deserves attention. 
Where intelligent labor available, 
good profits may be made on trucking 
dairying and stock-raising when it 
might not be advisable to undertake 
these activities if the labor the 
farm is of a low grade of intelligence. 

8. The even distribution of work 
throughout the year is another object 
the farmer should strive to realize. 
To this end careful forethought must 
be given to times of planting, culti- 
vating, and harvesting, so as to have 
as little conflict possible. Some 
farmers lacking machinery for har- 
vesting wheat for example, make a 
mistake by planting too largely and 
find that the job of harvesting with 
cotton cultivation at a critical per- 
iod very troublesome. Again, where 
corn is planted late, the work of har- 
vesting the crop is thrown well into 
the time of picking cotton, whereas 
if at least half the corn is planted 
quite early much of the harvesting 
will be done before cotton picking be- 
comes a serious problem 

9. The supply of machinery is an- 
other important factor, and the farm- 
er should make his chief crops those 


is 


on 


as 


which he is prepared to handle by 
modern labor-saving methods. In 
fact, while we should never fail in di- 


versification to the extent of insuring 
self-support of the farm and some va- 
riety in the matter of sales crops, 
many advocates of diversification go 
to the extreme by piddling away on 
a great variety of crops requiring 
special cultivation or harvesting, 
when the small quantity of each that 
they grow does not justify the extra 
time required for the work. 

10. Distance to market or a good 
convenient market is one of the most 
important of all considerations in 
planning the year’s crops. Truck 
crops may pay handsomely if a mar- 
ket is near by; and it may pay well 
to grow an acre or two of peanuts if 
buyers are easily reached, but to at- 
tempt either where market conditions 
are not favorable may mean a loss. 

Too many of our farmers simply 
put in crops haphazard according to 
the general custom of the neighbor- 
hood they are in, making no con- 
scious effort to adjust acreages to fit 
special cultivation or harvesting, 
We feel confident that a little earnest 
mental labor spent on this problem 
before crops are planted will get bet- 


ter results than an equal quantity of 
time spent in physical labor on crops 
which have been put in without 


thought or plan. 


$1,125 Profit Yearly — 225 


Hens 


(Concluded from page 9, 
and enclosed on the and ends 
with poultry wire. To keep out the 
draft at night and rains during bad 
weather the sides and ends are coy- 
ered with a roll of cloth made from 
white feed sacks. These are sewed 
together and tacked on a small pole 
and rolled up and down at will. Each 
of these houses accomodates 75 hens, 
but Mr. Bragg states that he would 
not think of keeping that many in a 
house of this size, if it were not for 
the fact that they are built on the 
open style. These houses are used as 
roosting quarters and for laying pur- 
poses. 


Only infertile eggs are produced for 
the market, and Mr. Bragg usually se- 
cures around five to six cents per doz- 
en above the market price. He ships 
by parcel post to private customers in 


column 2) 


sides 


Atlanta. When he first started in this 
business in Lee County he ran two 
small classified “ads” in one of ‘the 


Atlanta papers, the total amount com- 
ing to only 80 cents, and from these 
“ads” he secured three customers. 
He now has twenty regular customers 





enteen 


menda- 


Atlanta, and the other 
a result of the rec 
by these original th: 
Mr. Bragg secures this extr 
his eggs because they are 
fresh, clean, uniform in 
or, and attractive in appearance 
other words, he caters to those who 
are willing to pay a few cents more 
per dozen in order to strictly 
fresh, high grade eggs. 


Only Pure-bred Hens Used 


BRAGG, in discussing this mat- 

ter, brought out the point that to 
satisfy customers of this 
necessary to use pure-bred hens, 
that the eggs will always be uniform 
as to size and color. Of from 
hens that are not pure-bred this uni- 


in Se\ 


came on 


a> 


tion given ee. 
a price for 
absolutely 
S1Z€ 


In 


get 


kind it is 


so 


course, 


formity cannot be had, as some of 
eggs will be light in color, others 
dark, some smaller than others, and 
not nearly so attractive as the eggs 
that possess unifofmity in size and 
color. 

It is right here that many folks 
make a failure when trying to cater 
to a market of this kind. Only the 
pure-bred hen is satisfactory when 


catering to what might be termed the 
fancy market, and the eggs should b 
infertile, clean and attractive in ap- 
pearance. Mr. Bragg says that while 
he does not wash his eggs, yet if any 
of them are slightly soiled they are 
wiped off with a damp rag. It would 
not injure these eggs, however, if they 
should be washed, because they 
never more than two days old when 


are 


and cole | 





the 


shipped, and they go immediately to | 
the consumer, thus making the wash- | 


ing of the eggs permissible if needed 

New customers are taken on by Mr. 
Bragg only after careful investigation 
into their reputation as to settling 
their bills promptly. He sends state- 


ments at the end of the month, just as 
any other business man would do. He 
quotes these Atlanta customers his 


price for the eggs delivered to their 
doors by insured parcel post. The de- 
livered charge includes the cost of 
packages and postage and amounts to 
10 cents per dozen. 

The smallest quantity shipped 
any one of these packages is 
dozen and postage and insurance 
these amount to 11 cents, and the 
package that Mr. Bragg uses for two 
dozen eggs costs 9 cents, making a 
total of 20 cents for two dozen, or 10 
cents per dozen. All packages are in- 
sured, not because the eggs are very 
often broken, but because the 
ages sometimes lost. Enough of 
them are lost to make the insuring 
them advisable. During the past year 
only three packages have had the eggs 
in them. 


in 
two 
on 


are 


or 


broken 
Business-like Methods Necessary 
oo: who is willing to go 
e proposition in the 
market similar 


Mr. 


into 
right way 
t the 


can develop a 


becaus¢ 


one developed by Brage, 

there are thousands of city people 
who are willing to pay above the 
narket price in order to secure good, 


fresh, high grade, infertile eggs of 
iform size and color. However 

those who are willing-to give the bus 
iness careful attention, use pure-bred 
hens, and work the whole thing out in 


only 


a business-like manner will make a 
success of it. 
Mr. Bragg has a standing order 


from his customers for so many eggs 
each week, or so many to be shipped 
twice a week on certain days. The 
season of the year when the number 
of eggs falls down to the mmimum 
each customer given his pro rata 
share, so that all will receive some 
each week. These customers know of 
this arrangement, and when they do 
not receive the full amount in each 
shipment they know the reason why 
and there is no complaint made. 


1s 





The success or failure of a tractor de- 
pends on a number of conditions; among 
them are a competent operator; sufficient 


work to warrant the use of such a machine 
and the timeliness in doing the work made 
possible; the farm layout, grades, and soil 
conditions,—Cornell. 
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COLE 


Everywhere Known 
as the Best on Earth 





The Only Original Sight-Feed 
and Gravity Selection Seed Dropper 


T PLANTS two kinds of seed in the same row at one trip, or 
* one kind of seed in one row and another kind in the next row. 
[he Cole Double Plain-View Planter makes it easy to build up 


your land and grow more feedstuff. You can plant Velvet Beans, 
or Peanuts, or Cowpeas in your corn or other crops without any 
extra labor or exepense. It will plant any one crop just as well 
as the single planters. Get a Cole Double Planter and you can 


plant all your different crops separately, or any two kinds to- 
gether. It is wonderfully accurate—so that you can save all 
labor and cost of thinning, or replanting, and get increased 


elds because of the better stand and the plants being rightly 
spaced. 


Seed Plates are carefully hand-finished, and we will give you 
at any time without charge any plate you want in exchange for 
any seed plate that you do not need or that does not suit your 
work. 


The Cole is simpler, more accurate, and easier handled than 
any other planter. It will last you many years and save its cost 
every season. Cole Planters cost less now in labor or farm pro- 
duce than ever before and probably you will never again be able 
to buy them so easily. Therefore, it will pay you to get your 
Planters this season, and get them as soon as you can. 


The World Is Half Starved and Half Naked. Raise all the 
Corn, Cotton and Foods you can. Prices will be high. Buy the 
best Planter—the Cole—and get the benefit of it this season 
when it will do you the most good. Do not try to get along with 
your old Planter and do not let anybody fool you into buying 


cumbersome and complicated imitations. They are all inferior 
to the Cole. 
’ Call on the reliable Cole Dealer, or write us for free circulars 


and full information. 


COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Box 149 Charlotte, N. C. 








A Dwarf in Size 





A Giant in ower 


Only 40 to 60 Ibs. per H. P. 
Cushman Engines weigh only 40 to 60 pounds per horse- 
power, yet have plenty of surplus power. 

They weigh only about one-fourth as much as ordinary farm en- 
gines, but they are balanced so corral, and | ty tp 


ately that they run much more st They are al 
the naet Soe farm een in the g world, on ace on Y account ot their Easy to Move trom JobtoJob 


























Light caved ob 3 
CUSHMAN Far mm Motors 
S Sn eme ES rere 


. weighs OREO ne bein only 40 Ibs. h. Say ee 
Also may be attached bay presses, pomata- hy : w rigs, -, 
e. 





Le ay terme. being 62 Ibs. ennandg 
oaks vier farm jobs, TL ama ‘clallage outers, m4 
HM. ©. wei; onty 1200 Ibs., being only 6 Its. h For heavier 
20 tafe ay mp Le vshveihene seaieengueatess honey oe sawing,etc. 
Cushman Engines do not wear unevenly and lose EJ run- 
Fes tes Goren a ee 
4 H. P. on Bindor ing Pump. Ask for Book on Light-Weight Eugines. 
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a that hae been used on 30 


famous All-Purpose 
LOCAL 


WA NTED! ascents ay seems a 


The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at 
every postoffice and on every rural route in the Soeth, Write } today for our money making offer. 

















Progressive Farmer Advertisers are. guaranteed to be as represented. 





APPLETON 


Corn Huskers 
At Pre-War 


Prices! 


E HAVE the famous Appleton 
Huskers in stock at Petersburg 
—ready forimmediate delivery. They 
will be sold at pre-war prices. 








This year when livestock is bring- 
ing such good prices and feed so high you can’t afford not to get all of the feed value 
out of your corn crop. The Appleton saves 25 per cent of the feed value—aaves 
labor. The Appleton was the first successful husker. It is the product of 45 years 
of experience. A better husker cannot be built. It will work in any condition oi 
corn—shreds stalks while husking the ears. Husks cleanest—shells least—has most 
efficient corn saver. Simplest and strongest husker built. Order before our stock 
is exhausted. 
Don’t Waste Manure—Get a Spreader 

This year every ton of manure is unusually valuable. Crops will bring good 
prices and manure is essential to bigger yields. The Nitrogen (Ammonia) used in 
fertilizer is scarce and high. Make up for the shortage and save money by using 
an Appleton Spreader. The Appleton has an all-steel frame—extra strong. Positive 
worm drive—no slipping or jcrking—lowest down of all spreaders—turn in its 
length—lightest draft—wide spread of 7 to 8 feet—perfect pulverizing due to chisel 
teethed all-steel beater. 


Order direct from us. Catalogue, price and full information sent upon request. 


STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO. 
PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA 
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Save Time---Make Money with the Guaranteed 
HUSTLER SAW MILL 


Rapid, light running—efficient. Requires 
but little power — your thresher engine 
will do. Cuts 2500 feet a day with +h. p. 
engine. Greater capacity with increased power. 

The HUSTLER lives up to its name. Five sizes to suit every require- 
ment. Improved time and labor-saving devices make it best to buy—and 


Write Today 
for catalogue, descriptive matter 
and prices—Mailed FREE upon 

Sequest. 









Big money-making opportunity for you 
with a Hustler—cutting timber for your neighbors. Lume 

r is selling high and going higher, and very 
scarce—this is your opportunity. More than 2500 sold, 












100 Liberty Street 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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) Excellent for 
f Boll Weevil Sections. 












considering the buggy sold, and guarantee for 
. —th NISH 
Le =, A] SJ] 
RIN KARINY enc buggy buyers, RAS 
COTTON SEED 
Simpkin’s Ideal—Early Maturing 
Mixson’s Early Big Boll 
Webber—Upland Staple—Keenan 
All ready for immediate shipment in large or small lots. We have made a specialty 
W. H. MIXSON SEED CO., Scos:ccr? Charleston, S. C. 


Any buggy you select from our catalog will be shipped DIRECT TO 
all time against defects. Our bugglios ere , 
BeSK) sets ssa = 
SS 
Write for catalog and FACTORY prices. 
Grown by experts on the best of land under our strict supervision. Worthy of the confidence 
King Early 
Covington Toole Wilt Resistant 
Hartsville—Upland Staple—Allan 
1 cotton seed for years and will take pleasure in conferring with you concerning your needs. 
Department 
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OU upon paymentof $10. Weallow a 60 days’ driving trial before 
oe | LIGHT, STRONG an - 
‘ yy» UNNING—the Fi a, i? 
— BS 2a ae x YY 
and preferred by experi- 

B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS BUGGY CO., 
of the most discriminating planters. 

Cleveland Big Boll 

Dixie Wilt Resistant 

Also other standard sorts. 
I'rices very reasonable. Seed tested for germination and carefully handled. Order immediately. 

ZL addildteactkcce”l dad 





BREEDING AND MATING 
POULTRY 


a Flock of 
Proper Mating 


Poultry 


and 


With 
the 


Success 


Lies 


in 


Hatching of Chicks at the Proper | 


Time of the Year 


ee DING is the knowing how-to 
mate birds for the reproductio: 
and improvement of the flock } 


carefully selecting each year those 
the tvpe 


ill be able 


birds which come closest to 
have set out to get, we w 
to stamp it on each succeeding gener- 


Ww ¢ 


ation until we have produced a flock 
best adapted to meet our require 
ments. 

Chere are several factors that ap- 
ply to all animals in order to repro- 


duce or better them, and these apply 
with equal force to poultry, no matter 
particular point we wish to at- 


what 
tain. 

The two most important factors are 
inheritance aid surroundings. 

Therefore, the first thing a breeder 
can call to his assistance for the im- 
provement of his flock is knowing 
beyond a doubt that the parent stock 
is of the best in every way, and that 
he the very best housing and food 
during the hatching season. 


has 


Next. and by no means second in 
its importance, comes the general sur- 
roundings that the chicks should have 
that they may be able to make the 
proper growth, develop properly and 
thus be reproductions of their parents 
better specimens. This 7 


course, as soon as the eggs are laid. 


or Starts, ot 


The following factors enter into the 
kind of chick we may hatch: Allow- 
ing the egg to become chilled or 
overheated; keeping the egg in damp, 
cold places, or in musty bran, oats, or 


othe r substance unfit for Same causes 
a bad hatch. 

We 
properly 
] 


should have proper places and 
constructed where 
are used, and uniform temper- 
ature throughout the hatch and prop 
and ventilation when 
using an incubator. Proper brooding, 
avoiding overheating chilling of 
chicks if brooded artificially, or prop- 
er brood coops, if with hens for 
mothers, are necessary. Crowding of 
chicks so that they cannot have prop- 
er exercise, small range, little or no 
green feed, and lack of shade do as 
much harm to the chick as any one 
thing, and will of course retard its 
growth. 

We must then practice and put into 
operation the first principles to ob- 


nests 
ens 
moisture 


er 


or 


tain the desired results, or combina- | 


tion of the two above mentioned fac- 
tors, heredity and surroundings, as 
only by so doing we will have any 
right to expect the best growth and 
production. 

One must thoroughly follow the 
laws of breeding, as like begets like, 
before any breeder can properly mate 
his birds for best results. The law of 
heredity demands that we mate and 
breed only to birds having very 
strongly the particular characteristics 
we wish to stamp or reproduce in the 
elfspring. This has been proved by 
scientists. Discovering these things 
and applying them to our poultry 
breeding has made it possible for us 
to mate our birds in an intelligent 
way to produce the expected result. 
Of course many of the characteristics 
produced in the offspring will differ 
from the parents, and we will have 
some sports or abnormal specimens 
vhich bring into play the law 
variation, a breeding back or counter- 
acting force, and this may be of dif- 
ferent kinds applying to type, size, 
structure, color, quality, meat and egg 
production. The breeder, therefore, 
can by careful and systematic selec 
tion of his parent stock produce bet- 
ter birds each succeeding year. 


of 


In studying these rules the breeder 
hen must select only such birds that 
possess the best c stics which 
he desires to produce that the 


geny may inherit them, and by select- 


haracteri 


pro- 
pro 
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Cypress trees 
natarally grow 
in water. This 
accounts for 
the wonderful 
durability and 
long life of well- 
made cypress 
water tanks, 





Davis Cypress 
weer Tanks 
Ml 


Supplied in all sizes 
=100 to 100,000 gal- 
lon capacity. Get 
our price on a tank 
ora tank and tow- 
er, to mect your 
meeds, Illustrated 
tank book free, 
G. M. Davis & Son 
809 Laura St. 


Palatka, Ficrida 








“SOVEREIGN” Guaranteed Roofing is 
made in Plain Rubber, Sand Coated and 
Red and Green Slate Surfaced, A kind 
fot every need---all good and guarane 
teed, 


maintain warehouses in principal cities, sbip- 
der from_a warehouse near yo 


Every foot of “Sovereign” Slate Coated Roofing is 
® backed by our Gold Bond Guarantee. We make 
8 itright and guarantee you that it is right. .&: 
WRITE TODAY for free samples--good big 
ones--FREE CATALOG and prices freight paid to 
your railroad station, A postcard will bring all, 
The Carolina Metal Products Co. 
The South's Largest Manafacturers aud Distsibulsisot 
ROOFING 


Dept. B Wilmington, N. C. 





HIGHEST PRICES PAID 
No commissions to pay. South’s oldest 
and largest fur, hide and wool house, 
yrs.in Loulevilie. Write today for 
our free price list and shipping tags. 


7M. SABEL & SONS, Inc. 


Dept. Db, LOVISVILLE, KY. 











THE IMPROVED 
, The STAR is 
i ae Pea Huller Pertection 
lf you raise Peas or Beane 
you needa Haller and if you 
study true economy you will 
buy the best one. There are 
14,000 Star Hullere in uee 
What more could be said of 
any machine? They are made 
in ten sizes and styles, 10 te 
60 bushele per hour. 
Write for full description 
and prices. 
Star Pea Huller Co. 
Dept. A, Chattaneoga, Tean 


WALL BOARD 


Cheaper and Better Than Laths and Plaster 
Keeys the House Warm in Winter and Coo] it 
Summer. $3 per 100 square feet. 

Ten sheets to the bundle; size of sheets, 32 and 48 
inches wide by 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 feet long. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va, 
Formeriy Abrams Paint & Giass Co. 


(Improved Star Huller) 








Bourbon Red Turkeys For Sale 








Young Hens, $4 to $5; Gobblers, $5 to $7; old Hens, 
$7 and Gobblers, $8 to $10 each. 
Vrite me 
E. W. JONES, WOODLAWN, VA. 


R BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and 
one new subscriber $1 50 
both one year for 4 
Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when 
you renew. 
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ing from the progeny those showing 
desired variations, they in turn will 
throw better variation as the ones 
we were working to attain year after 
year. 

resort to 
selected 


Therefore a breeder must 
special matings, all carefully 


and yssessing as nearly possible 
points and characteristics he is espe- 
cially anxious to reproduce, using only 


eggs from that pen for hatching pur- 
poses. Then, too, by having 
lected pen of eight or twelve females 
and one male he will be better able 
to give them the very best of care and 
attention, proper housing and feed in 
order that they may produce the most 
and best eggs that will hatch strong, 
vigorous chicks, possessing the high 
qualities of the parent stock. He 
needs only «to confine this selected 
pen during the proper hatching sea- 
son, which is January, February, 
March and April, as these are the 
months we should hatch chicks from 
that we intend to keep for our farm 
flock or to breed from, or to sell to 
others to breed from. 
ALLEN G. OLIVER, 
Scientific Assistant in Poultry Hus- 
bandry. 
West Raleigh, N, C. 
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Feed a Good Laying Ration for 
Winter Egg Production 
O INCREASE the production of 
eggs, now worth more than a 
nickel apiece, Harley L. Williams, Ex- 
tension Poultry Husbandman, advises 
the following as 
for winter: 


a good laying ration 


“Grain, by measure two parts crack- 
ed corn, one part feed oats. Mix well 
and feed in litter night and morning 
at the rate of one pint to each ten 
birds 

“To produce eggs in the winter 
when eggs are scarce and incidentally 
high in price a dry mash must be fed. 
One that every poultry raiser can eas- 
ily compound is made as follows: 
Equal parts by weight of corn meal, 
bright cottonseed meal, wheat bran 
and wheat shorts. Mix well and keep 
before the birds at all times in hop- 
pers or slatted top troughs. 

“To round out a good winter egg- 
laying ration, poultry must have in 
addition to mixed grain and dry mash, 
green feed. This can be supplied best 
by sowing near the poultry house a 
small patch of rye or oats. In case 
you.have failed to provide green feed 
in this form go to the garden, gather 
and cook a pot full of vegetables, and 
feed each day about noon in a trough. 


“For the best winter egg production 


green feed must be furnished in some | 


form or other. 

“Charcoal and oyster shell kept 
where the birds have access to it at 
all times will prove very beneficial 
in promoting good health and a good- 
ly supply of eggs.” 


Agricultural Department Will Sell 
Nitrate of Soda at $81 Per Ton 


HE Secretary of Agriculture has 

announced that, under the author- 
ity of the Food Control Act and sub- 
sequent legislation, the Department 
of Agriculture during the coming sea- 
son will offer nitrate of soda for sale 
to farmers for fertilizer use. The ni- 
trate will be sold for cash at cost. The 
price to the farmers will be $81 a 
short ton, free on board cars at the 
loading point or port. In addition the 
farmer will have to pay the freight 
charges to unloading point and any 
incidental expenses that he may him- 
self incur in connection with the de- 
livery of the nitrate. 

The plan used in the sale and dis- 
tribution of the nitrate will follow in 
a general way last year’s plan. State 
directors of extension, county agri- 
cultural agents and nitrate commit- 
tees, composed of local business men, 
will direct farmers in filing their ap- 
plications. Application blanks to be 
used by farmers will be sent to coun- 
ty agents and the members of local 
committees at an early date. 




















A THOUGHT ON THRIFT 





Using Brain as Well as Brawn 


Helped This Man 


{This is No. 1 of a series of letters by Pro- 
gressive Farmer subscribers on “Something 
Which Has Helped Me Make or Save Money.” 
Write your experiences. We offer a prize of 
$1 for each letter printed,] 


HE first thing which “helped me 
make or save money” was apply- 


ing my time to useful study when I 
didn’t have to be at work. That was 
bad weather and nights, for I had to 
work when the weather was fit. 

I was sent to what school there was 
in reach, but these schools lasted only 
weeks or two months, and it 
would be two or three years between 
schools. So I had to study if I was 
expected to ever know anything. 


S1X 


2. For several years, Every dollar 
I could get hold of went for books. 
And buying books is a habit I have 
never outgrown. 

3. The first paper I was interested 
in was The American Agriculturist, 
and I have been interested in farm 
papers ever since, and they have help- 
ed me make -.and save a heap of 
money. 


CLAIMED SALES DATES | 





The 
nounce 


Progressive Farmer is glad to an- 
and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which pure-bred livestock 
will be sold at public auction. If you are 
going to have a sale and tl! date is not 
claimed in this column, please notify us in 
detail at once. 
HOGS 


Duroc-Jerseys 


January 7—Watt & Tuck, Thomasville, Ga. 

January 8—Walter L. Wight, Cairo, Ga, 

January 9—Peacock & Hodge, Cochran, Ga, 

January 10—Arles Plantation, Americus, Ga, 

January 13—Hast Arkansas Demonstration 
Farm and Galloway & Gow, sale at Brink- 
ley, Arkansas. 


January 14—Pinecrest Farm, Charleston, 
Mississippi. 
January 15—H. L. White, Columbia, Miss. 


January 16—Enochs Farms, Fernwood, Miss. 
January 17—H. M. Dockery, Hernando, Miss. 
January 21—Dunaway & Lambert, Orrville, 
Alabama, 
January 22—G. G. Palmer, Cartersville, S. 
January 238—Horatio Bigelow, Charleston, 
January 24.—W., P. Smith,*Kinards, 8S. C. 
January —Ellis Bros., Eminence, Ky. 
January McKee Bros., Versailles, Ky. 
January 29—Mayfield Farms, Lexington, Ky. 
January 30—Coldstream Farms, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 
January 31—W. 8. 


Cc 









Meng, Paris, Ky. 


February 1—B. B. Stith, Elizabethtown, Ky. 
February 8—Keen & Son, Columbia, Tenn. 
February 4—J. B. Farmer, Culleoka, Tenn. 


[Mebruary 5—R. C. Bush, Gallatin, Tenn. 
February 6—Dr. W. J. Fitts, Gallatin, Tenn, 
February 7—J. U. Campbell, Hopkinsville, 


Kentucky. 
February 8—Coke & Son, Auburr Ky, 
February 12.—Sumpter & Wade, Wales, Tenn. 





March 3—Maxie Waters, Elizabethtown, Ky. 
March 4—J. R. Williamson, Culleoka, Tenn. 
March 5—Dale Bros., N. E. Nashville, Tenn, 


| 
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March 6—Ramey Bros., Hickory Point, Tenn, 





March 7—Hildebrand Bros., Russellville, Ky, 

March 11—Arles Plantation, Americus, Ga. 

March 12—-Georgia Swine Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, sale at Dublin, Ga. 

March 14—Dunaway & Lambert, Orrville, 
Alabama. 

March 21—Mayfield Farms, Lexington, Ky. 

March —Coldstream Farms, Lexington, Ky. 

March 25—Pinecrest Farm, Charleston, Miss, 

March 26—Enochs Farms, Fernwood, Miss, 


Hampshires 
January 13—Akins & Watson, Statesboro, Ga, 
January 14—C, F. Glissen, Hawkinsville, Ga, 
January 15—H. N, Stone, Selma, Ala. 
January 16—Prattville Stock Farm, Pratte 

ville, Alabama, 

Poland-Chinas 

February 1—W. L. McLain, Opelika, Ala. 
Combination Sales—Cattle and Hogs 

February 11, 12, 13, 14—Southern Cattlemen’s 


Association, Dr. R. M. Gow, Sec., Little 
Rock, Ark.) meeting and sale at New Ore 
leans, Louisiana, 

February 25, 26, 27, 28—Kentucky Puree 
bred Livestock Association, L. B. Shrope- 


shire, Sec., Republic Bldg., Louisville, Ky, 
Sales at Louisville, Ky. 

CATTLE 

Hereford 


March 24—American Polled Hereford Breede 
ers’ Association, B. . Gammon, Deg 
Moines, lowa, Secretary. Sale at Memphis, 
Tenn. 

March 25—American Polled Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association, sale at Montgomery, Ala, 

March 26—American Polled Hereford Breed- 

Association. Sale at Atlanta, Ga. 

April 14—Georgia Hereford Breeders’ 
ciation at Atlanta, Ga. 

April 15—Alabama Hereford Breeders’ 
sociation, at Montgomery, Ala. 

April 16—Marengo Farm, J. T, Stokely, Dee 
mopolis, Alabama, 

April 17—Mississippi Hereford Breeders’ Ass 
sociation, at Jackson, Miss. 
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Are So Nutritious---And Yet So Low In Price 


It doesn’t pay to buy corn to feed to hogs and cattle. 
It does pay to buy 
They are made of materials which are 
They contain no grain—yet are the 
best producers of beef and pork that the science of 


for all grains are too high in price. 
Gubernut Feeds. 
not used as foods. 


feeding knows. 


We use rich oil meals, and fish and molasses which 
are produced right here in the South. There is little 


freight to pay. These feeds en- 
able you to make beef and pork 
at a profit when grain feeds 
show a loss. 


Mo-Lo-Fat Cattle Feed 


The protein and fat in this 
feed is supplied by peanut meal 


—which is simply peanuts with the oil pressed out. No 
other feed compares with peanut meal in richness. 

To supply carbohydrates we use cane blackstrap mo- 
Molasses keeps the 
stock in condition—free from worms—has about the 
same feeding value as corn and costs very much less. 
Mixed with peanut meal and hulls it provides a splendid 
It’s like feeding your stock 


lasses and ground peanut hulls. 


fattening feed for cattle. 


on peanuts with this difference. The peanut oil, which 
would make soft meat, is left out; and enough roughage 
added to balance the ration. 
It analyzes: Protein, 10 per cent; Fat, 1.5 per cent; 
Fibre, 26 per cent; Carbohydrates, 62 per cent. 


P & M Hog Feed 


Fed wet or with slops. 


Peanut meal is used in this feed and fish meal. What! 


the best 


a fish diet for hogs? 
feed like tankage and a wonderful pork maker. 


Yes. Fish is a rich nitrogenous 
Fish 
furnishes the animal protein and 
mineral matter which have 
in recent investigations been 
found so necessary for proper 
nutrition. Fish meal is cheaper 
by far than grain feeds—and 
better. That’s why you can 
save money by using P. & M. 
Hog Feed. 


These two concentrates are mixed with Gubernut 
ground peanut hulls and blackstrap molasses to make 
possible general 
Protein, 15 per cent; Fat, 2.5 per cent; Fibre, 25 per 
cent; Carbohydrates, 80 per cent. 

Write us for the name of dealer near you who can 
supply you and get full information about our other 
feeds for horses, cattle and hogs. 


hog feed. It analyzes: 


SOUTHERN OIL & FEED MILLS, 


Petersburg, 
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Virginia 
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= How Long Should a Plow Last? 


Why fs it that so many plows are thrown on the 
scrap heap after having been used only about half as 


long as a ‘high grade plow should last? 
they lose their correct shape and pitch after they are 


used a few years. 


Once a plow loses its correct pitch it cannot turn 
the soil as it should; it is hard for the team to pull, 
hard for the man to follow, and makes the putting on 
of duplicate wearing parts a difficult job. 


Avery Chilled Plows 





The Chilled 
Plow with the 
Lock that Locks 


strength to spare; 
the patent 


into place with ease an 
a glove. 


Ask the Avery dealer to show 
make the Avery “The Chill 


B. F. Avery & Sons (Founded 1825) Louisville, Ky. 


INCORPORATED 


second, all bolts are extra large and bolts and 
bolt-holes are exactly in line; third, 
“Lock that Locks” 
holds all parts of the plow bottom 
in a vise-like grip that never lets 
go. That’s why duplicate parts slip 
g fit like 


It is because 






cannot lose their 
correct shape, be- 
cause: first, the 
standard has 





The Lock That Locke 





ou the features that 
Plow of Today.” 
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STOCK 
LIKE IT 


CONTAINS COPPERAS FOR WORMS, SULPHUR FOK THE BLOOD, SALTPETER FOR THE KID. 


NEYS, NUX hi A TONIC AND PURE DAIRY SALT. 


DOSING. ASK YOUR DEALER FOR BLACKMAN’S OR WRITE 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY Chattanooga. Tenn. 








Be °t 









GUARANTEED 


SEPARATOR 


ASotePrepeeition tosend new, well 
y running. perfect skimming 
separator for $19. 95. Skims warm or 
id milk; heavy or light cream. Dif- 
ferent from picture, which shows lar- 
ger capacity machines. See our plan of 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
Bowl asanitary marvel easily cleaned. 
Whether dairy is large or small, write 
for free catalog and soon payment 
plan. Western or led from 
western pointe. 
AMERICAN ‘SEPARATOR co. 
Box 4167 bridge, N. ¥« 


HEAPEST WAY TO GO 


Pais on a bicycle — a dozen m 

acent. That’s why in aL, ‘one it 
every six persons rides a bi 

armies use them by thousands. Iti is the 
workman’s street car, with the cost 
of the rides saved. A complete out- 
door a 7 that keeps you 
fit in mind and m 


Mead’s Factory to Rider 


Sales Plan Saves bay to $20 on all 
latest war ftErer nger models. 

30 Days Free Trial | fans Delivery. 
TIRES Parts, Repairs at half ites prices. 
Don’t buy unt you get our Big 

Free Catalog describing all the wonderful new 
offers, liberal terms and low prices. Write z a postal now. 


MEAD Sintimcte “emonao 

























Shows how to grind the most 
digestible stock eee table corn- 
meal, Graham, whole-wheat, rye 
{| or buckwheat flour—all with one 
. & M, guaranteed genuine 


FRENCH BUHR MILL 


Any power. Lasts alifetime. Boy 
can handle and keepinorder. Make 
money grinding for neighbors, too 

Free Trial Offer and book of mills 
sent free. Write today. 

OR DYKE. & MARMON co. 
1386 indianapolis, Ind, 








SLATE SURFACED ROOFING 


Red or Green 


$2.85 Per Roll of 100 Square’ Feet. 
RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., 
(Formerly Abrams Paint & Glass Co.) 


Richmond, 


Virginia. 








Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va 

R eg istered “Berkshire Pige—Ten weeks old, 40 Is., 
$15. Shipped on appreval. W. D. Dickinsen, Burke 
ville, Va 

For Sale or lease— Berkshires, “Jeaders in size, breed- 
ing type; great quality Sanferd McFerrin, Spring- 
field, Tenn. 

~~ Registered Berks hire Pigs and Boars—tThrifty, pro 
lifie strain 500 Ibs. of peas wanted. Robert Mc 
Murdo, Charlottesville, Va 














“and bred gilts 
Bank, Rich- 





S Pigs, service ~ boars, 
Graves, American National 
mond, Va 

Registered Berkshires—Long bodied 
nose type, the unexcelled bacen hog Pigs, 
old, $15; $ months, $20. Oak Lawn Farms, 
Georgia 


Piney Creek Farm Berkshires—Herd boar, Successor’s 
Double 208932, weight 507 Is. at one year, many 
times grand champion Sons and daughters for sale, 
$35 to $50, age 10-12 weeks. All in fine condition, 
registered Alse some elder stock on hand. Orders 
also taken for spring pigs. Write your wants. Piney 
Creek Farm, Nerth East, Md 





big boned, short 
2 months 
Graysville, 











DUROO-JERSEYS 
Fancy Durocs—In pairs, not kin. Pineland Stock 
Farm, Buckner, Va en 
World Champion Duroc-Jersey Swine. Fairview 
Plantation, Camden, 8. C. 
Duroc Pigs— Ten dollars. Pedigreed; excellent 
Gantwood Farm, Meigs, Ga. 


breeding. 


Extra Nice Registered Duroc Pigs—8& to 10 weeks, 
$12. Gold Hill Stock Farm, Gold Hill, Va. 


Pigs for  Sale— Buy your porkers for next year; $9 








each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Hartsell Bros., Lime 
stone, Tenn 
For Sale—Some extra fine Duroc pigs, weighing 


about 100 Ds. S. Hackett, 


Belhaven, N. 


Durocs—Pigs, bred for size and quality, registered, 
three and four months; boars, thirty cents pound; 
sows, forty. Mont Joly Orchards, Esmont, Va. 


Durocs—We offer bred sows and gilts; service boars, 
and pigs. Orion Cherry King and Taxpayer's Model 
breeding. Dale Bros., N. E. Nashville, Tenn. 


Registered Duroc- -Jerseys—Pigs, bred gilts and sows 
for sale. Satisfaction guaranteed. Hill Crest Stock 
Farm, Luther Hill, Prop., Ellisville, Miss., Route 4. 


Durocs—Gilts sired by my prize winning Cherry King 
boar. Priced te sell. Use your Christmas money to 
ef hogs and help Uncle Sam. A few service boars 
left. H. 8. Crabill, Toms Brook, Va 


Bred right; priced right. J. 























Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs—10 nee old, $20 
each; 4-months+old shoats, $35 each; 5-months-old 
gilts, $50 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. For sale 
by G. C. Long, Luray, Va., Route 5. 





Jersey Red—Will sell two fine stock hogs: 1 three 
years old, weight around 600; 1 two years old, weight 
500 Is Also pigs, two months old, at fair prices. For 
full particulars, inquire of John Goodwin, Prospect, Va 


puree Liberty Lady—Will weigh 
Right color, right type, 


Registpred Duroc Sow- 
300 Ibs. at farrowing time 
right shape, and a beauty; fourteen months old; never 
been bred You can own her, with regietzation papers, 
for $80. Address E. G. Hulse, Oxford, 

Fine Duroc Pigs—8 to 20 weeks old, grandsons of 
grand champion Imperator from well bred sows with 
Defender, Orion and Col. blood, $15 to $40. Re yer 
ed and guaranteed, Write us your needs. Hayes an 














Harned, Agricultural College, Miss 
DROP BRICK IN FEED BOX HAMPSHIRES 
Registered Hampshire Pigs—$30 pair Bred sows 
USED BY VETERINARIANS 12 YEARS. later, $75 each. Robert M. Cobb, Newbern, Tenn. 
One Hampshi oar — Regist 
weight 1 check ; him » 
breeding, s. CX Ga 
oO. I. C's. 
oO. I, C.’s?—We have ‘them Quality only No fancy 
rices. John R. Yeager & Son, Danville, Ky 
BIG PROFITS Are Easily Made | | "ss" — 
o. 1. .o Gilts—fred to fine Silver boar Prices 
FROM BEES KEPT IN MODERN right Address Textile Institute Farm, Spartanburg 


HIVES Write for my list Hf low 
SRN BEE VES 
sU PPLIES 


ce relative to 





J. O. HALLMAN, Helena, Ga. 

















DOES YOUR CAR USE TOO MUCH 
GASOLINE? 


If so, 


HINES’ AUTOMOBILE BOOK 


will help you find the trouble 
It will probably save you enough money in one day 
to pay for it. 
This Book and a Year’s Subscription 
to The Progressive Farmer 


Both for $1.25. 


| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 
__ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES — 


irned  Soldiers—Get special 
write Meridian 











College— 
Meridian, 


rates in 


‘Returned 
College, 


For particulars 
Mississippi ; 

“Short Business Course for Soldiers—For those who 
cannot go through college. Special rates for soldiers. 
Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. 


‘Learn at Home or School—Shorthand, 
on credit. Position guaranteed. Edwards 
High Point, N. C 


Go to College—Educated men and women needed 
greatly. Fine positions awaiting the educated. Spe- 
cial offers to ambitious young people. For particulars 
write Meridian Coliege, Meridian, Miss 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


~Salesmen—We want honorable ‘energetic hustlers to 
sell fruit trees and other nursery stock. jood propo 
sition for the right man. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, 
Concord, Ga 





bookkeeping, 
College, 


Wanted—To take care of 
Man with own help pre- 
State wages wanted 


Dairyman, With Family, 
20 cows and deliver milk. 


ferred. Must have reference 

A. K. Kretselles, South Boston, Va 
Wanted—Tenants—Share; for several farms on a@ 
large estate on coast of South Carolina General 


farming, cotton, truck, ete Only want industrious 
men who intend to remain if properly treated. Please 
answer in detail, past experience and what wanted. 
R. T. Witson, Palmetto Bluff, S. C 


MACHINERY 


Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, 
Engines. DeLoach Co., 541 Atlanta, Ga. 

Wanted to Buy—Twenty-five H.P. gasoline engine. 
Furnish best Bere, stating condition Wm. H. Bell, 
Newport, 


Ww aterwheels, 


Corn Mills, 


“LIVESTOCK 


~BERKSHIRES | 


Berkshire Boar Pigs—Any age 
tion, White Hall, 8. C. 





Cockfield Planta- 





South Carolina 





POLAND-CHINAS 


~Pure-bred Big Bone Poland-China Giits—Bred and 
also 8 and 12-weeks-old pigs. Suncrest Farm, 
a. © 








Big Boned Poland-Chinas—Sows, bred, and boars 
ready for service Pigs from massive sows and giant 
700-%. boar. Bargains to quick buyers. Sunnyside, 
Jonesville, Va 


Poland- China Service Roars Now 
Bower’s Mammoth Joe, 1,100-pound boar, 
National Swine Show Bargains to quick 
J. S. MeNeil, Jonesville, Va. . 

Registered, Genuine Big Bone Poland-China Pigs— 
2 and 3 months old, 50 and 60 pounds, out of Illinois 
and Missouri-grown sows. Mouw’s, Vissering’s, Koch’s 
and Irwin’s stock Extra fine males for stock hogs. 
Price $16 and $18. Registration papers furnished 
Satisfaction guaranteed. A. J. Pulliam, Buena Vista, 
Mississippi. 


Ready—Dam by 
Sensation, 
buyers 





~~ ABERDEEN-ANGUS | 














Angus Cattle—75 to 100 head. Bred right; made 
right. se Dale Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va 

GU ERNSEYS 
“Guernsey. Bulls—A two-year-old for $150 and a 


three-year-old for $175; registered, well marked and 
of good breeding. Dalrymple Farm, Lexington, N. C. 
HOL STEINS 

Registered Holstein ‘Heifers and Bulls—Out of A. 

R. O. dams. Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 
JERSEYS 

sey y Cattle— Breeders’ names of Chas. $ 
Springfield, Ohio 


championship blood. Ask 
Conover, N. C. 











~Polled 
Hatfield, Secretary, 
Jersey Bull—Backed by 
for particulars. Hickory Grove Farm, 
One 12-months, Pure-bred St. Lambert Jersey Bull— 
From 5-gallon cow; also younger bull calves. Suncrest 














Farm, Kollock, S. ¢ 

DOGS 
~ Pure-bred English Pisodhouns Puppies for Sale. 
W. N. Cavin, Mount Holly, N. 
Pure-bred Scotch Collie Puppies—From imported 
stock. Males, $10; females, $5 w Mudgett, 


Mebane, N. ¢ 





BELGIAN HARES | 


For Sale—Several fine Belgian buck hares. — 
Nash, Tree, Va. 


Willie 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS _ 

~ Registered Duroc Shoats Pure Mammoth Bronze 
turkeys, May hatched. W. H. Parrish, Buckner, Va 
330 Shoats—340 Pigs—8 to 12 weeks. Bred sows, 
gilts, sows and pigs. Good thrifty stock, ready to ship, 
for breeders or feeders Dressed pork Charles 
Crafton, Staunton, Va 
Blooded Stock for Sale—Registered Guernsey bull; 








registered Holstein bull; 50 per cent bred Holstein 
heifers, 50 per cent Guernsey Mammoth Spotted ag 
land-China males. S. V Woodley, Creswell, N. 


For Sale—One registered Jersey bull. 3 years ~ old, 
came from a good milking strain Also high-grade 
Holstein bull, 12 months old, came from a seven-gal- 
lon cow that came from Ohio. 3-year-old registered 
Jersey cow and calf; she is a beauty. Write or wire 
J. Ii. Martin, Henderson, N. C 

“Pigs and Shoats—Bred from best strains and largest 
types of pure-bred stock of the following crosses: Po- 
land-China-Berkshires, Poland-China-O. I. C., and 
Poland-China-Duroe-Jersey, the quickest maturing and 
most profitable hogs. Pigs, 7 weeks old, $7; 10 weeks, 
$10; shoats, 50 to 80 Is., 25c per Ib. H. H. Mes- 
chendorf, Forest Depot, Va. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


For Sale—Bred Hamfshire and Duroc-Jersey Sows, 
young gilts, bears and pigs Best blood lines Cer- 
tifcates of registration furnished B. C. Hosford, 
Eastman, Ga 


POULTRY AND EGGS _ 


.> ANGSH ANS 
Pure-bred Black Langshans — Blue 
Cockerels, four pullet, two dollars. Cc. L. 
Lenoir Tenn 





ribbon stuck 
Harriswr 











LEGHORNS 
Pure-bred Single Comb Brown Leghorn Exgs—$ 75 
per sitting, delivered. ~ Dover Mull, Shelby, N. C. 


Single Comb White and Black Leghorn Cockerels— 











laying strains. Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, 
Carolina 
Choice Single Cx mb White Leghorn or Sale— 
Cockerels, hens and _pullets. Prices right. Paul 
Francis, Waynesville, N. C 
ORPINGTON rma 
White Orpingtons—Hens, pullets Mid- 


cockerels, 
night Poultry Farm, Ligerty, N. C 


Buff Orpingtons—Eggs and stock. Write for prices 
and show record. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Rock Cockerels—$2. 




















Thompson Strain nerves F. A. 
N. 


Newman, Vineland, 
Pure-bred Buff Rock Cockerels for Sale at Booses’ 
Poultry Yard at $2, $3.50 and $5 each. Address R. N. 








Boose, ,_ Winston- Salem, N c., Route 2 
tarred ocks “Thompson strain” direc t; : fancy 
cockerels, 4 50 “and $5 each; pullets, $2.25 each. 


Edge- ge-wood — Stoc kK Farm, Warren’s Bluff, 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Eight Pure-bred Young Single Comb Red Roosters— 
$2.50 each. Miss Annie Flournoy, Charlie Hope, Va. 


General Delivery Reds—Hatch eggs early. Get prices 
now. P ~aaoe guarantee. Chas. R. Harrison, Inver- 
ness, a 


Beautiful ul Single « Comb Rhode Island Red Red Cockerels— 
$5. Eggs, 15, $3.50. Rebecca U. Evans, Fayetteville, 
North Carolina. 


‘For Sale—Single Comb Rhode Island Red I Exes— 
$1.50 per ottting of 15 delivered by parcel post. Stock 
Hoi a, gibertons Beauty strain. C. J. Jackson, 

oratio, 8. 


~Pure- bred Sinale Comb Red Coc ckerels—Pullets, hens, 
cocks, eggs, January first. Illustrated catalog ready. 


Te nn, 























Winners Washington, Richmond, Charlotte, Jackson- 
vile. M. B. Pace, Roanoke, V 
WYANDOTTES 


~Pure-bred Silver- Laced Wyandotte Cockerels for Sale 
—$4 each. Mrs. Jack Lovelace, South Bostotn, Va 


DUCKS 











~ Wanted—Four Fawn “and White Indian Runner 

Drakes Mrs. J. D. Brinkley, Oxford, N. € 
GEESE 

Extra Large Full-blood Toulouse Geese—Breeding 


Strong, vigor 
eithe + 
ns 


= - : - 
Dirds Ready for immediate delivery 
ous individuals guaranteed Single birds of 
sex, $6 each; trios, uding one ma ule and ty > 
- 4 P. 












$1 Order for hatching eggs bo 
ach; $4 for 9; $10 for 25 Funk Ege Farm, 
Owner, Box 4, Bloomingto Ills 
TURK EYS 
Turkeys for Sale. Hillcrest Fa m 


Mammoth Bronze 
Isor Tenn 





Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Largo 
eeding Sunnysid e, 4 Jonesville 
; bon n Re a) Turk - n 
echi Island Farm, Clarksville, Va 
ound Strain Mammoth White Turkey Toms— 
and $10 each. Fowler, The Turkey Man, Win- 
Ala 











liant strains 
ling, Oriental, 






H Mammoth Bronze Turkeys - 
foms, $10; hens, $6. Mrs. J. T. G 
Nor the Carolina 





» Turkeys—Of an 1 excel- 


For Sale—M ammoth “Bronze 
toms, $7 each. L. E. 


lent type big bone Hens, $6; 
Jones, Trinity, N. C 


Choice Young Tc ms— Sighteen to a 
bred from Bird Bros’ “G oldbank”’ stra 
lars _Saunook Plantation, Reidsville 


ty pounds: 
Eight dol- 
c 


















autiful Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Sired by cham- 
pion breeders. Also excellent Bourbo Reds and 
Va. 


White Hollands. Mrs. Effie Boothe, Pulaski, 


McKee’s Champion Golden Bronze 
for size, bone, exhibition and excellent bree: ling quali- 
ties. White and Blue Orpington eggs. Orders booked 
now. McKee’s Orpington Farm, Watertown, Tenn. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Sired by first tom Vir- 
ginia State Fair. And a handsome lot of Rose Comb 











Red Cockerels for sale. M. B. Quisenberry, Mineral, 
Virginia. 
Young ~Pure-bred Bronze Turkeys—1018 hatched. 


Toms weighing 19 or 20 Ibs. when I start them, $10. 
Larger ones, $12. 14-%. hens, $7; larger ones, $9. 
All from first prize winning stock; extra prize of $18 
lamp. Oliver J. Conrad, Winston-Salem, N. C., 


Route No. 2. 
MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 


~ Buff Orpington Hens—W pie “African Guineas. Mrs. 
L. L. Johnson, Fletcher, N. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


PADI PAL AL AAA AADALDAAAAARAAARABAARA 
BEANS 

Early Speckled, $2.50; Whip- 
Selected seed. Sparks, Bros., 

















Osceola Beans, $3.50; 
poorwill peas, $3.50. 
Eufaula, Ala. 

~ For Sale—Early 
Beans—$2 per bushel; 
per bushel. All f.o.b. here. W. 
Georgia. 





Speckled or Ninety-Day Velvet 
Bunch Speckled velvet beans, $4 
H. Franks, Warthen, 





~ CABBAGE 


~ Jersey and Charleston Wakefield Plants—$1.75 1,000, 
by express. Carolina Plaht Farm, Claremont, N. C. 


Frost-proof 
1,000; parcel post, 
North Carolina. 
Large Frost- proof Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties, 
$1.25 1,000; 10,000 for $10, by express; 500 for $1, 
postpaid. R. Strain, Darien, Ga 


Genuine Frost-proof Jersey or Charleston Plants— 
$1.75, 1,000, expressed; quantities cheaper. Whole- 
sale Plant Farm, Claremont, N. 


Special for 20 Days—Fine_ Frost-proof Cabbage 
Plants—Leading varieties, any quantity. By express, 
$1 per 1,000; 500, postpaid, $1. R. ©. Parks, Ulah. 
North Carolina. 


Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, Flat Dutch, Allhead 
early. Prices postpaid: $1.75 thousand; 500, $1. _Ex- 
press, not paid, $1.50 thousand; 10,000, $12.50. J. T. 
Councill & Sons, Box 37, Franklin, Va 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—For quick shipment. 
Succession and Flat Dutch, by express, 500 for $1.25; 
1,000 for $2; 5,000 at $1.75; 10,000 and up at $1.50 
per thousand. By mail prepaid, 500 for $1.50; 1,000 
for $2.50. Coleman Plant Co., Tifton, Ga 


~ Cabbage Plants—Frost- -proof, “Jersey and Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession, Flat Dutch. Nice stocky, plants 
ready for immediate shipment. Price by mail: 500 for 
$1.50; 1,000 for $2.50, postpaid ; by express, not pre- 
paid: 1,000 to 4,000 at $2; 5,000 to 9,000 at $1.75; 
10,000 or over at $1.50. Wholesale and retail growers. 
Clark Plant Co., Box 108, Thomasville, Ga 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey and Char- 
leston Wakefield, Succession and Fiat wre By ex- 
press: 500, $1.25; 2; 5,000, at $1.75; 10,000 and 
up at $1.50, f.0.b y parcel post, ‘prepaid, 100, 
35c; 500, $1.50; Wholesale and retail. 
dD. Cc 








Plants—Express, $1.50 per 


‘Cabbage 
Varina Plant Co., Varina, 


$1.75. 






























Jamison, Summerville, S 


























Saturday, January 4, 1919] 


| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 














CABBAGE 
I Sa Large early Jersey Cabbage Plants— 
I Arndt, Claren N. ( 
Ca F t-I all va pr if 
) ‘ We 7 r r 1 t ry 
Pa aid, 200 f $ l 
$2 express col Fr I f Pla 
‘ a 
; I bage ad , va ties 
1 Cha t Flat Dutch 
by mz pai r $1.50 l ) for 
By I (not pr 1,006 1,000 at 
1,000; 5,000 to 9,000 at 7 10,000 
Fulwood 


$1.75 pe 
i over at $1.50 per 1,000 Pr 















ng, healthy, frost-proof plants 
Ga 
COTTON 
Toole’s Improved Cotton Seed. G. L. Toole, Aiken, 
South Carolina. : ae 
Pure Half & Half Cotton Seed—Booklet free. Crook 








Bros., Luray, Tenn. 
Pure Wannamaker-Cleveland Cotton Seed L. C. 
Allen,’ Hoschton, Ga. ies 
Big” Belt Prize Winner. 


om. Seed—Blue Ribbon, 
W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8. 


Tre Fruiter Cotton Seed—$2.50 bushel, f.o.b zan- 
colnton, W. J. |. Wingate, © Route 3, Lincolnton, N 


““Poole’s Early Prolific Cotton % 





Seed. W. W. a 
originator and grower of Toole seed. W. W. Toole, 
Augusta, Ga 

~~ Wannamaker’s | Strain 
$2 bushel. M slair, 
Planters’ Bank, Bharo n, 8 


1 Pure Ceveland Cotton Seed— 
Sharon, S. C. Reference: 


~Wannamaker’s Pedigreed Big Soll Cotton Seed—Ma- 
tures early, picks easy, grows low and spreads, very 
productive, made 2% bales on acre this year, 40 per 


cent lint, $3.25 bushel. Purity guaranteed. L. 
Cc 


Moseley, — Kinston, © N. 


Heavy Fruiter > Cotton—The most prolific, “Big Boll 
cotton in existence. Resists drouth, winds and dis- 
cases. Record, three bales per acre 40 to 46 per 
cent lint. tet special prices. Genuine seed direct 
from Heavy Fruiter Seed Farm, Carnesville, Ga. 

Lenhardt’s Improved Cleveland Big Boll Cotton— 
Earliest variety. Highest per cent lint. No anthrac- 
nose; no weevils; no diseases; 14-inch staple, 
graded by Government grader. It won second pre- 
mium at Oklahoma State Fair. Write me today for 
special prices, with facts and proofs. R. 8S. Lenhardt, 
Carnesville, Ga. 


Three Bales Per Acre—Record of Manley’s Cotton— 
Resists drouth, wind and disease. Doubled yield of 
other varieties in drouth and weevil sections, 40 bolls 
to the pound; over 42 per cent lint; staple, 1% inch. 
Have private gin and culler. No weevils. Write for 
facts and proofs from your own state, and special 
prices on seed. E. 8. Manley, Carnesville, Ga 


Ww annamaker’ 3 Pedigreed Cleveland Big I Boil Cotton 
Seed—Grown on ‘‘Aeolian Hill Farm.” Carefully se- 
lected for planting purposes. Private ginnery devoted 
exclusively to ginning this choice variety of seed to in- 








sure purity. ge Early, productive, true to 
type; picks easy; body and staple. Price per 
bushel, Small lots $3: 25; 50 bushels, $3; 100 bushels, 


2.75.' Jno. E. Wannamaker, St. Matthews, 8. C 


For Sale—Recleaned Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
Seed—Grown especially for seed purposes and under 
direct supervision of the State College of Agriculture; 
ginned, graded and cleaned on the plantation where no 
other seed are grown and not an acre of which made 

















less than a bale of cotton. Per bushel, $2.25 sacked, 
f.o.b. cars here. Cash must accompany order. C. R. 
Fitzpatrick, Warrenton, Ga. 

Cotton Seed—From the Piedmont section of Fast 
Feorgia, where Government experts claim the finest 
staple is grown. No boll weevil, no blight All seed 
culled. Markes larger yield per acre. Varieties; Lang- 
ford Improved and Cleveland Big Boll, 0. per bush- 
el; lots of five bushels or more, $2 yushel. Cash 
with order. Write for testimon ‘Farmer s’ Seed 
Co., Royston, Ga. 





For Sale by E. 


Wannamaker-Cleveland Cotton Seed 
Bred d and grown 


E. Chance, Waynesboro, Ga 
on my farms, under direction of a of Ento- 
mology Best and earliest of eighte ties tested 
for the last three years. One and a half, to two and a 
half bales per acre; 38 per cent lint Ginned on pri- 
marketed in good 2%-bu. burlap 
g per bushel, any amount, f.o.b. 
Cash must accompany or ler 














a 


bags. Price 


Waynesboro, Ga. 





Big. Boll Cotton 
as the best 


Pedigreed ( “leveland 
recognized 


Wannamaker’s 
Seed Now for Sale—Generally 


‘all round’’ short cotton, either with or without the 
boll-weevil, yet developed. Highly productive, very 
early, easy to pick, forty per cent lint. Prices of 
latest improved seed bred and grown only on Model 
Seed Farm by the originators and breeders: Small 
lots, $4 per bushel; 25-bushel lots, $3.75; 50-bushel 
lots, $3.50; 100-bushel lots or more, $3.25 per bushel, 
f.o.b. Demand always greater than supply. Order 
early. New forty-three-page catalog, containing valu- 


able information, out shortly. Model Seed Farm, Saint 


Matthews, 8S 








LESPEDEZA 
Recleaned Lespedeza Seed — $11 bushel. Orange 
Herrington, Ellisville, Miss. 





300 Bushels Lespedeza Seed—Panned, screened and 
graded, $10 bushel. Walter Bacot, Jayess, Miss 


____—COATS 


or Sale—Good quality Fulghum seed oats. T. H. 


F 
Jennette, Lak e | Landing, N. 





PEAS 
Recleaned Mixed Peas—$2.60 bushel. _Sun-dried 
apples, five pounds, $1, postpaid; 12c pound in_50-D. 
lots, f.o.b. hb here, — Luther Cobb, Culberson, N. C. 


PEANUTS 


a 
Peanuts—Seed or roasting stock. 
Carolina and Spanish, eight cents 


“hand- -pick- 
Vir- 


Clean, 
pound. 














$2 > 50 per 1,000; 
satisfaction guarante ed 
Plant Co., Co., _Thomasville, 


quantities 
on 
_Ga 





RRS 


I Manufacture Modern 
for prices. J. Tom White, 


Southern Plantings, Home | 
giving reliable 
tilizing, planting. Free. J. 
Box 1, Pomona, N. C. 


apple 


W. Woolfolk, Fort Valley, 


bundled, $1.25; black, tan, 
$1.50 dozen, postpaid, 


Address Regal ‘Hosiery Mills © 


rural route in the South. 


cheaper 
all 


C ypress 
Dublin, 
and 
information 6 spr 

Van Li 


3uy Hosiery From Factory—Run of mill, 
navy, 
cash with order, 


0., 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Potato Plan ts—March 20th 
forward per thousand Cabbage pian leading 
varieties, any time. five hundred, $1.50; thousand 
$2.50 V pay pestage and express 8 ng capa 
i ver million per day Write fo at facts 

‘ Heavy I it 4 L acr 
I vely st d Sext I 
( Roy Ga Edg Ss. « Vald 1. Ga 
Tallahassee, Fla.; Falcon, N. C.; Lat Ga 
MISCELL ANEOUS SEEDS AND I! ANTS 

l re Pri easor € P 
3 a < Bar List Har 

N Ha G 

‘ AX L I ur = r l t x 
press; | A it $I $2 
Oaklin Fart Salisbury, N. ¢ 

Peach and Apple Trees @ $3 per dozen; pears, 
plums, cherries, grapes, persimmons, pecans, and Ori 
ental walnuts at reasonable prices Cabbage plants 
@ $2.50 per 1,000. Garden Spot Nursery, La Grange, 
North Carolina. 

Cabbage and Potato Plants—Mi lions of fine, stalky 
Flat Dutch, Jersey and Charleston Wakeflields 500 
post] aid, $1.40; 1,000 sent collect, $1.50; 10,000 for 

0 Porto Rico plants delivered after April Ist, 


Promptness and 


orders. Thomasville 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Bee Hives—W tite 
Ga 
Orchard—Booklet 
raying, pruning, fer- 
ndley Nursery Co., 


“For Sale—Spray Materials—Spray your peacn and 
trees with lime and sulphur so that they will 
keep healthy and bear fruit next year. Write for prices. 
J. 


silver gray, 
palm beach, boxed, 
while oy last. 
Cameron, N. 


Ww anted— An agent at every ry postoffice and on every 
If you can devote a part or 
all of your time to a money making proposition, write 
today for full particulars. The Progressive Farmer. 





cars, Apex. Shipping weight 


Olive, Apex, 


1 


For Sale—Western Red Cedar Shingles—Guaranteed 
to last 40 years, $5.50 per 1,000 in any quantity, f.o.b 


60 Ibs. to the 1,000; 


average 4 inches, Sample furnished on request. L. 8. 
c 








$1 per gallon, 
Climax, Ga. 
Climax, Ga. 


barrels, 
Townsend, 
Townsend, 


SYRUP 
Best Grade Sugar Cane Syrup—In 
f.0.b. 


new 35-gallon 
E. B. 


Climax, Ga. 





F arms—Any Size—For “Sale. 
North Carolina. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


——_ 


WwW. H. Parrish, I Dunn. 





school; 


“4 
J. Adcox, Lumber E Bridge, 


Wanted—To Buy Small Farm—Cash. 
in community wae oe is plentiful. 


Near church 





I Have One-third “Interest 
Land—Good for pastures or 
unimproved. Sell cheap. 


6-room dwelling, new barn, 
a bargain, 
Bakersville, N. 


in 390 Acres Meadow 
farm; clay foundation; 


J =. Miils, 


Farm for Sale—58 Acres—3 4 “cultivation, 

near schools and churches, 

terms to suit purchaser. D. N 
Cc 


Wallace, N. Cc. 


lies rolling, 


H icks, 





For Sale—1,800 


Acres Land 
railroads and one paved road, 


in One Body—On 


two 


10 miles from Savan- 











truck farm or plantation. 
stock and truck farm, 
water year round 
raise any kind feedstuff 
nearly 300 acres; 
These are mine 
cotton, 200 bushels corn, 
300 gallons per acre, together 
for all necessary consumption; 
400 acres, all fenced, 
nice home and barns, 
vation; has made 
and 1,200 gallons Ribbon car 
‘peas and sweet potatoes for 
fattened a car of hogs. 
tom, well located; 
els corn and more 
alfalfa or anything 


An 


Have 50-ac 


than 






1e 
he 


to perfection. 


nah, Ga., well timbered, best cattle, hog and sheep 
range in South, $35 per acre. Reasonable terms. Sold 
to wind up estate. Mrs. Marie Blitch, Statesboro, Ga 

Wanted—Farm—100 to 300 Acres—Southern Vir- 
ginia or North Carolina (Moore or adjoining counties 
preferred) Describe fully, including location, Raeaee 
of soil, shipping facilities, water supply, creage 
cleared and uncleared, price, etc. J. P Phillips, Box 
#585, Washington, D. C. 

Cotton, Tobacco, Grain and Stock Farm—400 acres, 
$16,000 4% miles from good town on improved road; 
new four-room house, painted and plastered; 3.roem 
tenant house; 100 acres bottom land; 100 acres second 
bottom; 200 acres pasture; 200,000 feet saw tim- 
ber. G. M. Loftiss, Sanford, N, C 

Virginia Farms for Sale—We have several excep- 
tionally good buys in farm land, farms ranging in size 
from 50, 100 to 200 acres, or as large as you want 
Prices from $20 to $50 per acre These farms are 
adapted to — ‘light and dark tobacco, corn, 
wheat, etc E. B. Moore & C 201 Mechanics Bldg., 
Petersburg, Va. 

For Sale—223__ Acres—Improved lime land, on a 
graveled pike, 4 miles from a good town Good live- 
stock proposition. Good home, barn, tenant houses, 
commissary, grist mill. Place is all fenced; well 
watered; all adapted to alfalfa; beautifully surrounded 
and in a good community Price $55 per acre. Berry- 
Snellings Realty Co., Demopolis, Ala 

To Home Seekers—Come to Cass County, Texas, 


where you can grow anything you want to perfection on 
Have a 
all hog fenced and plenty stock 
Good pastures and rich patches to 
ideal location 
1 mile from town and on railroad. 
re 
and ribbon cane syrup rate 
with 


beautiful home, 


contains 


farm, made 8 bales 


truck and fruits 


1% miles from town. 


good pastures, 3 tenant houses, 
well watered ; 
50 bales cotton, 


200 acres in culti- 
3,000 bushels corn, 
syrup, peanuts, cow- 
me consumption and 


200 Acres in Red River bot- 
paid $1,500 cotton rent, 
1,000 bales hay; 


800 bush- 
will grow 
No commissions if 




















ginias, ten cents. Freight prepaid on hundred pounds | you buy these. Can sell you many other farms on 
or more. Cash with order. TT. P. Pearsall, Rocky | small commission. J. K. Young, A Land Man, Lock 
Point, S Box, Queen City, Texas. 
PECAN TREES 

All About Papershell Pecan Culture—Free. Bass 

Pecan. Company, Lumberton, Miss PURE-BRED L E 
POTATOES 
Potato Plants Are Now Being Booked for Spring BERKSHIRES 


Delivery—Genuine stock and prompt 
anteed. Cabbage Plants now ready at 
U nited 1 Plant Co., Jacksonville, Fla 


Sweet Potato Plants—Ready 
Rico, Triumph and:-Pumpkin Yam, 
to 4,000, and 5,000 or over at $2 per 1,000. 
early. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Potato Plants—Now booking orders for the genuine 
Porto Rico and Nancy Hall plants, guaranteeing plants 
of quality and prompt shipment. Write for particu- 
lars. H. W. Sieg Company, Jacksonville, Fla 


Notice—The prospect for high-r priced Irish Potatoes 
never was any better than it is for 1919. The high 
Price of guanc will cut the acreage very em, I have 
only one car of choice Cobbler seed left, raised from 
choice Maine-grown seed, at $5 per barrel. Order be- 
fore they are gone. Geo. C. Bonniwell, Harborton, Va. 


___ RICE hd See all 


Carolina U npolished | ‘Clean Rice—At t $10.5 50 per “100 
hs. direct from producer to consumer. Please do not 

der less than 100 pounds. Cockfield Plantation, 
White Hall, 8. C 


MISCEL LANEOUS 
—_— ne 
For Sale—Fancy North Carolina ‘Sun- Sun-dried Ap Apples— 
{n fifty-pound white bags, l4c Colored and mixed 
8c .; White and RBirds-Eye;10c ™. Frying 
size chickens, 30¢ Ih. Irish potatoes, $1.30 bushel 
Small or large orders filled promptly. Send check with 
order. E. BE. , No. Wilkesboro, N. C. 


shipment guar- 
2 per thousand. 





“after April 1st. Porto 
$2.25 per 1,000 up 


Order 
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PURE-BRED 


LIVESTOCK 














W. P. Smith, Prop., 


BRED 


This offering will consist of the m 
—such as Defender, Orion Cherry 
other noted boars. 


are the ones that sell, and I am 


Sows in this lot. 


Sale will be held in up-stairs of 
shine. 


I have just bought out one of the 
the state, including Show Her 


Carolina Fair. 


BOAR in this sale. 
Watch for big ad next week. 


All Mail bids will be guaranteed 


W. P. SMITH, Prop. 





ro 


Prepare to Meet the Boll Weevil 
KINARDS’ DUROC STOCK FARM 


WILL SELL ON 


Friday, January 24th, 1919 
50 BRED sows ana 


Also a few young Spring Boars and open Gilts. 


All Cholera Immuned for Life and Bred to Imperator’s 
Fashion, Smith’s Orion Cherry King, J. D. S. Defender. 


| The world knows no better 


I have found from the last two sales I have held that the good ones 


I will sell the under-two-year Gilt I was to show 
this season that will weigh 700 pounds by sale day. 


Write for catalog and find out how to get the Registered 
Duroc Gilt that is to be given away free 
a chance at this Gilt at home as w 


DEFENDER, ORION CHERRY KING and FANCY ORION; 
son of ORION CHERRY KING, Grand Champion of Georgia and 
These two herds give me more sons and daughters 
of more Famous Boars than any herd in the state. 

Will sell most of this herd, including my ORION CHERRY KING 


Get your Catalogue NOW. 
you how to win THE FREE GILT. 


KINARD’S DUROC STOCK FARM 


KINARDS, S. C. 


5O 


GILTS 


ost noted blood lines of America 
King, Imperator, Pathfinder, and 


blood lines. 


placing some 600 and 700-pound 


o 
new hog barn on farm, rain or 


sales day. You can have 
ell as at the sale. 


best and oldest Duroc Herds in 
d, consisting of daughters of 
also 


It tells 


a square deal and Satisfaction. 


KINARDS, S. C. 




















Another “Black” International 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS won Grand C ham fonshiy s over all 
B¢ L 





HERD, CARCASS and YS’ and GIRLS ALF, losing only Fat Carlot (first time since { 
1909) The interbreed Grand Champion lr of the world’s greatest show is now 11 out; 
17 for Single Steer, 12 out of 15 for Steer Herd 13 out of 17 for Fat Carlot, and 16 out | 
f favor of the ABERDEEN-ANGUS. Write for “Results of Inter- % 





Carcass, in 





hationals 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS: First In War, 


First in Peace, 





breeds on SINGLE STEER, STEER f 


First in Reconstruction! 





AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 817-PF Exchange Avenue, CHICAGO, 
DUROC- JERSEYS DUROC- JERSEYS 


—PDEPIIII 





~ MODERN DUROC FARM— = 











GILTS— 
the 
other promi- 
We also have 


A SELECT LOT OF 


ARE OFFERING 
farrow, of 


Bred for February and March 
Orion Cherry King, Pathfinder and 
nent DUROC Families. 
BRED SOWS, SERVICE BOARS 
and YOUNG STOCK of All Ages, 
For sale at all time. Write or wire us your 
requirements. 


W.R. KIMBALL, Hargrove, N. C. 














— 





Again, for 
have won at 
Ralph Braswell, Pig Club 
Farmer, December 7th.) 
herd in next 30 days 

50 Fall Pigs, 


the 





W. D. NELSON, 
a 


BERKSHIRES 


the third consecutive year, 
State Fair, 
boy. 
We 


Bred Giits and a Herd Boar. 
MELTON FARM, 





our BERKS 
in the hands of 
(See Progressive 
must reduce our 





HEPHZIBAH, GA. 
- 











Boars 


Herd Boars, 


HARRIS FARM, 


Berkshires 


registered and fine breeding, at 
prices for quick sale. 
Also a few twelve-weeks-old Pigs. 





Pigs 


low 


CLARKSVILLE, VA. 








Satisfaction Guaranteed 
J. J. JORDAN & SONS, 





DUROC-JERSEYS _ 
Gilts— DUROC-JERSEYS — — Pigs 


BRED GILTS AND BOAR PIGS. 
on 


Every Sale. 
McCULLERS, N. C. 





THE IDEAL STOCK FARM 


HAVE JUST PLACED AT 
THE HEAD OF MY HERD 


Bob Orion Cherry King Jr., 


An under-year boar of January farrow. Gave @ 
check for $1,000 for him.. Made a clean sweep 
in his class at Pee Dee Fair last week. Also still 
have my splendid son of Old King the Col and 
Defender’s Alabama Chief. 
CAN GIVE YOU TRIED SOWS 
BRED TO THESE BOARS, 
Or PIGS and SHOATS off the latter two. 
Send Order Today. 
THE IDEAL STOCK FARM, 
D. 1. SIMMONS, Owner, 


Route 4, Timmonsville, S. C. 














When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing os 





as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, whi 
Guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.’ : 





FAIRMON T DUROC- JERSEYS 


A Select Herd combining 
Quality and Size. 


Now offer setections in 
weanling pigs, either sex 


FAIRMONT FARMS, HILLSBORO, N.C. 
E.S. VANATTA, Owner and Mgr. 


Pi . 
igs DUROCS Pigs 
September Farrow. New ready to ship. 
BEST BLOOD LINES OF THE BREED. 


Every pig registered and guaranteed to give satis- 
tion. If you can’t come, write, 


J. J. JORDAN & SONS, 
McCullers, North Carolina. 
a 





























'SPRINGSIDE FARM 
Duroc-Jersey Swine 
Holstein-Friesian Cattle 


Breeding Stock for Sale. Pigs of Defender breed- 
ing, good individuals and in growing condition 
Brood Sows and Boars. 


F. G, DAVIS, Owner, NEWBERRY, S. C. 








— 








Sterling Herd Duroc-Jerseys 
REGISTERED 
BRED waa SERVICE BOARS + ¢ — 
PIGS OF STERLING QU 


R. W. WATSON, CnAmaTrERVaAl. VA, 


: ° 
Shoats—Registered Durocs—Gilts 
Registered Duroc Shoats and Bred Gilts, $15 to $40. 
WHITE LEGHORN HENS, $2. 
JERSEY COWS. 
MT. LAUREL FARM, CLEVELAND, GA, 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Swine 








sig Type ——— All Ages —— Write for Prices, 
Litters by World’s Coens vion. 
ROBERT L. RIG 
P. p. Goose Creek. Otrant 0, OS outh Carolina. 
gi Lidarete eee? is ieer 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
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DUROC HOG FARMS, CARTERSVILLE, S. C. 
60 B d Bred Sows—All of Immense Size—Largest Sows Ever. 60 H ea d 

e . e . e oe 
CAaG== Sold in the South All of Championship Breeding 
In this offering will be represented such blood lines as Imperators, Golden Models, Defenders, 
Colonade Models, Orions and Prince Albert breeding. 
THEY 
oe ARE ALL 
BRED TO 
Prince Orion, Jr. 
. > . 
Orion’s Pathfinder 
Challenger Bob 
Prince Albert 1 Am 
FOUR 
OF THE 
GREATEST DUROCS 
LIVING 
PRINCE ORION Jr.—A $3,600 Offer Didn’t Buy Him. 
Come to This Sale Over 400 Durocs in My Herd . 
Within a few. ¥ he’ Seuth wilt 1 i ide Our business is that of breeding Durocs, and if 
ron See fae eee on. ve. Ceo you want the “better kind” write us. We are in 
more and better Durocs than any section of the : iki ot weiin unaatal bilebes ah oe bh.% Uhh 
céuntry. NOW is the time for you to start so oe oe eee een eee sy agtelis of 
. : load, or we can fit you out with a herd that will 
you can help supply the demand that is growing shai nat 46 the tam, Cee eit kc “Satlolnation 
greater every day. : - 7 g sia . : a i ait 
for our customers above all. 
Don’t Get Inferior Foundation Stock We want you to come to this sale and see what 
we are doing, even if you do not intend to buy. 
Inferior and poorly bred animals will NOT SELL. Southern breeders and farmers have never been 
Our experience proves this to be a fact—that’s offered as high-class lot of Sows as will pass 
why we only handle POPULAR BLOOD LINES through this sale on Wednesday, January 22nd. 
THAT ARE GETTING STRONGER ALL THE Sale will be held in heated pavilion—rain or 
TIME. shine. 
R. J. EVANS will represent the American Duroc-Jersey Association at this sale; so if you cannoy 
attend, send your mail bid to him, or to-W. P. PENRY, in my care. They will buy for you just as care- 
fully as for themselves. 
Get your Catalogue today. 
D r Ho Farm C rt ll S GEO. G. PALMER, Owner. 
uroc g S, Lartersville, 0. \. 0. M. HORNE, Manager. 
co o 
: DUROC-JERSEYS 


the South. 


The Herd 


farrow. 


The oldest established Big Type Herd in 
The Herd that bred the Link 
Lukens Herd Boar, “The Greatest Pig 
Produced in 1918,” Spotted Buster. 
Herd that holds the highest selling rec- 
ord on Spring Pigs at Public Auction. 
that produced the Grand 
Champion Sow of the South. 

, We offer now Fall Pigs, either sex; Boar Pigs, 
Summer Gilts; and a great line-up of Bred Sows, bred for early spring 





L. C. FOUST, 


—— THE GLENWOOD HERD BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS — 


L. C. FOUST, Prop., JEFFERSON CITY, TENN. 


The 














Our Prices and Offering Are Right. 


JEFFERSON CITY, TENN. 


£8 Se > x 
large enough for service; 























Free information and 


409 Wisconsin Ave., 


HAMPSHIRE HOGS —— 


(The Taxpayer on the Southern Plantation) 
THESE HOGS YIELD MORE PROFIT 
AND REQUIRB LESS ATTENTION 

reasonable 

you where you can buy them near home if you desire. 


E. C. STONE, 


prices Will tell 


Peoria, Illinois, 











WANTED! acents 


The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at 


LOCAL 





every postoffice and on every rural route in the South, Write | today for our money making offer. 











semi-annual DU ROC 
Bred Sow SALE 


VERSAILLES, KY. 


Sixty magnificent sows, including 10 own daughters 
of original Defender, from the famous prize-win- 
avery one 
worthy to bea herd leader, Big, rangy and roomy, 
with high backs and deep sides. The kind that breed 
frame and type to carry 6ize, In right condition to 
farrow large useful litters. All have been given 
Should be per- 


JANUARY 28, 


ning original Defender Duroc: Herd. 


both serum and virus treatment. 
manently immune to cholera. 


WE BREED THE BIGGEST 
OF THE BIG TYPE 







trace to Defender than to any other one sire. 


» 
Blood. the biggest of the big type. 


The greatest litter of pigs shown at the Tri-State 
fair was out of a Defender sow. More Grand Champ- 
ions, Champions, prize-winners and sale toppers 
a 
roduce the 1,000-Ib. kind you must have Defender 





Write for Ilus- 
trated Sale 
. Catalogue. 


McKee Bros., Forest Home Versailles, Ky. 


o 














HAMPSHIRES_ 


C. S. GLISSON’S 
Champion Hampshire Boar 
and Sow Sale 
Hawkinsville, Georgia, 
Tuesday, January 14, 1919 
100 HEAD HAMPSHIRES 


WILL BE SOLD. 
BREEDERS:—I think I can safely say that 
this is the best lot of Hampshires I have ever 
seen sold in the South. 

MY ENTIRE HERD IN SALE 
On account of no place to raise them for 1919. 
Champion Sows and Boars in Sale. 
EROKEE PATTERN 2309! 
Grand Champion of Iowa, 1916; Grand @®ham- 
pion of Nebraska, 1916; and Reserve Grand 
Champion Omaha, 1916, in this sale He 
weighs 900 pounds. Sows bred to him Sows 
300 to 700 pounds. Judges say they are the 





best Young boars in the sale, of the best 
breeding. 
Music by the Silver Eclipse Band 


1 
DINNER ON SALE GROUNDS 
SALE BEGINS PROMPTLY AT 12:30 
on account of the number t i 
ind., Auctioneer. 
the Hampshire Secretary, will 
ake care of your Mall Bids. 
GEORGE ANDREWS will also assist in the 
selecting of stock. 
People, Here is Your Chance. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TODAY, 


Cc. S. GLISSON, 


Sec’y Georgia Hampshire Breeders’ Ass’n., 
HAWKINSVILLE, GEORGIA. 


rh 

















©. I, C's. ms Tat eee 

Originators of 
the Famous 
2. 4. ¢. 
Hogs 






















Breed The Best 


THE WORLD NEEDS LARGE 
FAT HOGS .,.° 


Why lose money breeding 
and feeding scrub hogs? 
Two of our O. I. C. Hogs on, 
Weighed 2806 Pounds. 
Weare the most extensive breeders 
and shippers of pure bred hogs in the world. 
Write today for the true story of the real 
0.1. C. Hogs. All foreign shipments 

U. S. Government Inspected 


We have bred the O. I. C. Hogs since 1363 
and have never lost a boy Bed cholera 
i 


or any other contagious disease. WRITE 


—TODAY— 
FOR FREE BOOK 
“The Hog from Birth to Sale” 
THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
508 Heights Temple Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











. 1. C.’s —————— 0. I. C.’s 0. I. C.’s 
Cheice 3-mos.-old pigs, both sexes, single, in 
pairs or trios, mated, no akin. Choice 6-mos.-old 
Service Boars, Bred or Open Gilts, Bred Sows; 
Also three outstanding Herd Boars of the highest 
breeding. All of this stock is out of choice heavy- 
weight sows and sired by heavy-weight boars of the 
highest quality. Registration papers free Safe 
delivery is guaranteed, and all stock must be as 
Write for full 





represented or money refunded 
description, also prices 
R. @. OW 


EN, Route |, Phone 2406, Bedford, Va. 














0. t. C.’s—Pure-bred Pigs at 
$35 per pair, no akin. Service 
Boars, Bred Sows and Gilts. 
Pigs are by my champion boar 
at Virginia State Fair, and 
“‘Schoolmaster 4th,’ first prize 
at same State Fair and others of the very -highest 
breeding. Pedigrees free. W. 1. OWEN, Bedford, Va. 


—0O. I. C.’s and Chester Whites— 


Boars, Bred Gilts, Sows. Young ‘lerds a Specialty. 
No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 


F. E. RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS, 
POLAND-CHINAS 


AAA ARAAAALS 











Boars— PQLAND-CHINAS —Pigs 
Real Poland-China Merd Boar 
Prospects for Sale. 

Sired by some of the best boars of the 1,000-pound 
class; and out of sows weighing up to 800 pounds 
each; bred by John Miller, of Iowa; J. W. Pfander 
& Sons, of Iowa; R. M. Cassell, of Illinois; Ed. 
Klever, of Ohio; Jones and Pike, of Indiana; and 

such, This is the best breeding to be had, 


PIGS—At 10 Weeks old— 
- $20 and $25 Each. 


Also one Spring Boar ready for service, bred by 
». G. Wilson & Sons, of Ohio; and sired by 
Wilson’s Big Joe. He is long and tall, good arch 
ed back, heavy boned, and will make a 1,900-pound 
hog with good care. PRICE $100. 


E. O. HUNTER, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Route 7, 











Reg. Big Type Poland-Chinas 
BRED GILTS 
at prices you can afford to pay. 
SADDLE HORSES of Quality. 
ROARING BROOK FARM, 
Burgin, Kentucky. 














Bred Giits, Sows, Boars and Fall 
Pigs, famous for 1,000-t) weights, 
backed by a positive guarantee to 
please or your money back. Our 


~ POLAND 
CHINAS 7 friends made them famous. You 
asl — aes win if the last word is from 


J. P. VISSERING, ox 7, ALTON, ILLINOIS. 


Hogs Poland-China 
ALL REGISTERBD—THE BIG TYPE 
T. E. BROWN, Breeder, 
MURFREESBORO, TENNESSEE, 











Hogs 








a 








ae 





=. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








TAMWORTHS | 
TAMWORTHS “" 
LARGEST EXHIBITION HERD IN 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM 
South Carolina. 


Ages. English, Canadian 
or American Bred. 


THE SOUTH 
Columbia, 


BERKSHIRES AND TAMWORTHS 















WILL Yj; 
Y YY 


WM, 


\w/ A 





1) 


DOWN 


AND THE PIG IS YOUR'N 
BERKSHIRE &TAMWORTH 
PIGS. 


SOLD ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN. 
EVERY PIG HAS A PEDIGREE. 
AND ENTITLED TO REGISTRATION. 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 
DURHAM. N C. 








TAMWORTHS AND HAMPSHIRES 
~ 





we FOR THE BEST 
Tamworth and Hampshire Swine 
WRITE OR VISIT 


REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 














COMPANY, 

(Successor to Westview Stock Farm) 
Winston-Salem, Route l, N. C. 
= — 
GUERNSEYS — 


GUERNSEY BULL CALVES | 


BETHANY COLLEGE offers for sale at very rea 
sonable prices Guernsey Bull Calves of May Rose 
breeding of the highest quality, conformation and 
production 

Also a few GUERNSEY HEIFERS and COWS of 
splendid breeding. 


OF. J. M. MOVER, 











Bethany, 
, ae 








HOLSTEINS 


SAALRAAL AN 


West Virginia. 
- 











iF 
u(! 


A Dairy Cow in No Counrty lasts to above six 


DAIRY. COW 


to ten years. Age, accident and failures con 
stantly cause cows to be sent to the butcher 
Cows of the Holstein-Friesian breed are large, 

we ixhing 1,000 to 1,500 pounds, and make an 
excellent quality of beef. 


If interested in 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for our booklets—they con- 

tain much valuable infofmation. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 

















MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS—76 Holstein heifer calves 
at $20 and $25 each; express paid in lots of 5. With 
10 high grade heifer calves I will give a_ registered 
bull free. A beautiful registered grandson of Rag Apple 
Korndyke 8th, and,two high-grade heifers for $75. 
40 registered bull calves, all ages. 20 registered heif- 
ers, 2 months to 1 year, at lowest possible prices. Reg- 
istered cows, grade cows, and heifers Everything in 
Holsteins. I sell Holsteins and satisfaction, safe de- 
livery guaranteed Liberty Bonds accepted in payment 
at face value. Write for description. The best in O. I. 
C.. swine, all ages. MAPLE LAWN FARM, 

c. W. Ellis, Jr., Cortiand, N. Y. 


Pure-bred HOLSTEINS Registered 


Practically Pure-bred Calves, 2 to 5 weeks, $17.50; 
6 months old, $45. Registered Bulls, 4 weeks old, $45; 
Heifers, $75. Carload of 2-year-old Springers, $110 
each. Cows, $150. 

Anything in Registered or Grade Cattle. 
MT. PLEASANT STOCK FARM, GILBERTS, ILL. 











r . a 
Registered Holsteins 


All ages and sexes. Young service bulls of rare 
merit. Duroc gilts and boars, Pal’s Success breed- 
ing. Prices reasonable. Dependable warranty. 


KENTUCKY HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, sil 








HOLSTEIN CALVES—!0 HEIFERS and 2 BULLS— 
15-16ths pure, 5 weeks old, $25 each, crated for ship- 
ment anywhere, 


EDGEWOOD FARMS, WHITEWATER, WIS. 
HOGS AND CATTLE 


Poland-China Hogs—Jersey Cattle 


BiG TYPE REGISTERED POLAND-CHINAS 
1 Sows and Bred Gilts, for spring _farrow; 
vice Boars; Pigs, both sexes, best quality and 

breeding for the lowest price / 

REGISTERED JERSEY | CAYTLS 
Any ag Pul Cows, Heife Best breeding 
Write today We give full description 


W. W. JOHNSON, DANVILLE, KY. 
—_ 2 | 








LIFE OF A 
| 
| 














| 
ia 





| 
=) 


THE AMERICAN POLAND-CHINA RECORD 








150 


3--Great Breed Promotion Sales--3 


Select Poland-China Record Hogs, purchased 

outright by American Poland China Record. 

see s personally selected by the tiered | 
Field Secretary. All Serum Treated. 


PRESENTS 


150 











POLAND- 
CHINAS 


The 
Great 
American 
Breed 


OBJECT: 
Breed 


Promotion— 
Not Sales 

2 Profits 

Se All Hogs Serum 








Bishopville, S. C. 
——HEAD—— 


50 January 6, 1919 50 


30 Choice Bred Sows and Gilts. Ser- 
viceable young boars. Rest Sum- 
mer and Fall Pigs 
This offering was selected from one of 
Illinois’ best herds. Every animal fit to 
go into the best herds in America and do 
good. An exceptional opportunity for 

Southern Breeders and Farmers. 


ican Poland-China Record; R. 
at place of sales. 





“Grand Champion Pen Poland-Chinas, 1918 International.” 


CHOICEST SELECTIONS FROM FAMOUS 


For Catalogue and full information on 
Carolina Sales, write 


V. W. LEWIS, Clemson College, S. C. 


If you cannot attend send your mail bids to either Mr. Wm. McFadden, Secretary of the Amer- 


Be sure to mail them in time to get to destination before date of sales. 


Treated 


CORN BELT HERDS 


Washington, Ga. 


—— HEAD—— 
January 11, 719 


Orangeburg, S. C. 


50 january 9, 1919 90 


January 9, 1919 


50 50 


30 Ceoice Bred Sows and Gilts. Ser- 30 Choice Bred Sows and Gilts. Ser- 
viceable young Boars. Rest Sum- viceable young Boars. Rest Sum- 
mer and Fall Pigs mer and Fall Pigs 
This sale will include selections from Every farmer in Georgia should attend 
Iowa herds that have world-wide reputa- this sale. The offering is made up from 
tions, and will represent absolutely the the tops of two of lowa’s greatest herds 


Remember there is absolutely no specu- 


lation. 


kind of stuff that will bring the South 
up to the station where she belongs. 


For:Catalogue and full information on 
Washington, Ga., sales, write 


T. P. WOOTEN, Tignall, Georgia 


C. Ashby, Field Secretary, or Ira Cottingham, General Delivery 
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CATTLE AND GOATS 


 SHORTHORNS — SHORTHORNS | 


AN ACCRE USE HERD UNDER 
MENT SUPERVISION 
Heat led by 
Thaxton’s White Star No. 426149 
Grand Chomoten ge a Fair, 
ata, 918. 
Over 100 Bresding go selected from the herds of 
the best breeders in the United States and Canada. 


“A Shorthorn Ball will give size 
and add to milk production.” 


COWS, YOUNG BULLS AND HEIFERS for Sale. 
Come and see us or write your wants. 


GEO. T. STALLINGS, 





GOVERN 








Haddock, Georse 
= 


REGISTERED ‘ANGUS A NUMBE R OF 


CHOICE BULLS. 





ANGORA GOATS A NUMBER OF CHOICE 


YOUNG BUCKS 
Landmark Farms, A. P. Gaines, Prop., Graysville, Ga. 








RAL 


| KENTUCKY MAMMOTH. “JACKS 





ie Direct From Kentucky’s Greatest 
ig Jack Breeding Farm 


time for fall season and be ready 
when spring opens 
#4 for our prices. We can save you 
money 
KENTUCKY JACK FARM, 
Established 1884, 
Joo E. Wright, Owner, 


Junction City, Kentucky. 








Every Animal guaranteed a in | 
Write today | 





—PRATTVILLE STOCK FARM= 


Will Offer at Public Auction, 
In Town of Prattville, Ala., 


Thursday, Jan. 16th, 1919 
50 Head-01 RED somrs-50 
From their famous Silko-Paulsen 

Model herd of Hampshires 


Arrange to Attend this Sale in Person. Catalog on Request. 


The Prattville Stock Farm, Prattville, Ala. 


C. E. THOMAS, President. CARL F. ADAMS, Sec.-Treas. 


[i 














Shanklin’s Jerseys— Bulls and Heifers 


Of Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad. Blue Bell, Tormentor, 
Oxtord Lads and Eminent Families. You know there is 


no better blood than these famous proven tamilies. 
Write for Descriptions and Prices. 


Successor to 
Taylor Plantation 


J. A. SHANKLIN, COLUMBIA, S. C. 





When writing to advertisers say: ‘I am writing you as an advertiser 
in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the 


advertising it carries.’’ 





When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 


gressive Farmer.” 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Eastern Ark. Demonstration Fam PINECREST FARM 
AND 
Galloway & Gow, Brinkley, Ark. Charleston, Miss. 
Monday, Jan. 13, 1919 Tuesday, Jan. 14, 1919 
SPECIAL PULLMAN TRANSPORTATION WILL BE AFFORDED For the ENTIRE SALE CIRCUIT 
Great DUROC BRED SOW SALE 
At BRINKLEY, ARK., 
MONDAY, JANUARY 13, 1918. 
This is our first sale and we are consigning some of the very best 
Sows in our herds and some of the best to sell anywhere this winter. 
They are by: 
ORION CHERRY KING 
60 JACK’S FRIEND 6 
JOE ORION II 
OAKLAND CHERRY KING 
_ hy MATCHLESS ORION CHER- H d 
CHERRY BOB : ea RY KING, @€a 
A Writer of Duroc History MAYES’ TOP and Others _ se ote 
20 head will be bred to one of the very greatest breeding Boars of the 25 head will be bred to great Junior Yearling Boars by Orion Cherry 
breed—CHERRY BOB —a larger hog than his illustrious brother, Orion King, Top Orion Cherry King, and B. & C.’s Orion. 
Cherry King. He has a great high back, great depth, great length andim- 15 head will be bred to Jeitles, by Cherry Tip. Jeitles is a Junior 
mense bone and the best of feet. Remember he is out of a Jack’s Friend Champion of the Tri-State Fair and one of the best John Williams 
sow. Ira Jackson himself has tried to buy him—why say more? ever produced. 
E. Ark. Demonstration Farm, Blackton, Ark. and Galloway & Gow, Little Rock, Ark. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
. 7 
World’s Champion Bred Sow Sale 
AT 
The Home of “Scissors” 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 14th, 1919 
50-- Of the World’s Best Bred Sows --50 
The Most Wonderful Collection Ever 
Offered at a Public Sale in America. 
This Offering includes our two Great Senior and our two Great 
Junior Sows—winners at the National Swine Show, Memphis and 
. Atlanta. : SCISSORS 
The Boar of the Hour 
Other Great Sows in this Offering include the very bes. rrom such sires as ORION CHERRY KING, WALT’S TOP COL., ORION CHERRY 
KING 11th and 22nd, KING THE COLONEL, PATHFINDER, LIBERTY LOAN, CRITIC B., and CRITIC D., CHERRY CHIEF 2nd, iMPERATOR 
and CHERRY TIP. 
These were selected from 150 Sows that are the cream of the breed. Not a cold-blooded animal in the offering. Not a one being sold for a fault. 
BRED TO the World’s Champion Boar, SCISSORS, the Greatest Sire of the Breed and P. C. Orion King, World’s Junior Champion Boar, and the 
Kentucky Grand Champion Liberty Bond. 
BUY FROM A GRAND CHAMPION HERD AND GET RIGHT WITH THE BREED. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
PINE CREST FARM, Charleston, Miss. 
T. G. JAMES, Prop. H. L. GARY, Gen’! Mgr. JOHN H. WILLIAMS, Mgr. Hog Dept. 
During the past few months many lines have been written about the South as a hog-producing country, but never before in the history of 
the world has the teaching of more and better hogs for the South been backed up with the kind of animals offered at public auction that will 
be offered in these four great sales, and never again will Southern breeders be offered an opportunity so great as this. The Progressive Farmer 
has always talked of more and better hogs, and has awaited this great event, which we knew, even before these great herds were established, 
would be bound to come. Now, as the opportunity is here, it would not be treating the men who have spenttime and money to an unmeasurable 
extent to bring it about fair, if Southern men did not step in and take these animals—EVERY SINGLE ONE OF THEM HOME WITH 
a ————— is 
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DUROC-JERSEY SALES | 


WHITE'S DUROC FARM THE ENOCHS FARMS 


COLUMBIA, MiSS. FERNWOOD, MiSS 


Wednesday, Jan. 15, 1919 Thursday, January 16, 1919 


SPECIAL PULLMAN TRANSPORTATION WILL BE AFFORDED for the ENTIRE SALE CIRCUIT 


White’s Duroc Bred Sow Sale 


On Farm One and One-half Miles from COLUMBIA, MISS., Wednesday, January 15, 1919. Sale to 
Start at 1:00 O’clock, P. M., in New Sale Pavilion. 


45--HEAD--45 


The Offering will be made up of the richest blood lines known to the Duroc breed, sired by such 
Boars as ‘Orion Cherry King, Jr.” ‘‘Col. Jack,’’ ‘‘Cherry Bob,”’ ‘‘Imperator,’’ ‘‘Pal’s Success,” 
**Chief’s Col.’’ ‘‘Brookwater Cherry King,’’ ‘‘Panama Special,’’ and Granddaughters of ‘‘Orion 
Cherry King,’’ and ‘‘Cherry King’’ and bred to the 


$5,000.00 “PAL’S TAXPAYER 4th” “JACK’S KING 2nd” “KING COL. UTILITY” 


“ORION CHERRY KING 22d” (One of Taxpayer’s Model’s (A Worthy Son of “King the 


The Best Livi S f Ori 
coe ge eng Hee! oe Greatest Sons.) , (Son of “Orion Cherry King”.) Col”.) 





Write us at once for Catalogue, mentioning this paper. Our entire Herd Double Immuned against Cholera with Pitman-Moore Serum and Virus. 


WHITE’S DUROC FARM, Columbia, Miss. 
H. L. WHITE, Proprietor. 


JOE ORION II SALE 


At the ENOCHS FARMS, Fernwood, Miss. 


Thursday, January 16, 1919 


“THE SALE YOU ARE ALL WAITING FOR” 
Where You Can Get Sows—and REAL SOWS—bred to 


JOE ORION II 
20 to JOE ORION Il 


Including JACK’S ORION KING LADY and JACK’S ORION KING 
LADY 2nd, by ORION CHERRY KING, litter sister to EXTERMI- 
NATOR and FULL SISTERS TO JACK’S ORION KING II, and 
FANCY ORION KING COL. JANE 3rd, by CHERRY KING II, dam 
of the $5,000.00 litter and ORION COL. JANE, one of this famous 
litter by ORION CHERRY KING.. Also several other noted Sows 
by ORION CHERRY KING, including a FULL SISTER TO BIG 
JOE ORION KING and a LITTER SISTER TO KING ORION 
CHERRY, the great McAndrews boar. Others by WALT’S TOP 


COL.,, JACK’S FRIEND 2nd, CHERRY KING and CHERRY ssi ieee. 2 "ES 
KING II. JOE ORION II 


10 to BIG JOE ORION KING 10 to TAXPAYER’S ORION IV 


BIG JOE ORION KING (Hoosier Giant), the RECORD BREAKING ORION Pee a 
CHERRY KING SIRE OF INDIANA has been mated to some wonderful sows, TAXPAYER’S ORION IV., THE GREATEST SON OF THE GREAT GRAND 
including JOE’S CHERRY LADY 2nd, JOE’S CHERRY IRENE, and JACK’S OR- CHAMPION TAXPAYER’S MODEL has been mated to-such SENSATIONAL 


ION NELLIE, all by JOE ORION II; BIG JANE L. by JACK’S FRIEND IL; SOWS as WILLETTA’S FANCY LADY by FANCY ORION KING, NEW ORLEANS 


CHOICE C HE RRY WONDER 3rd, by Cc HERRY KING; GRAND LADY ith, by = ‘ 
GR AND MODEL: AMERICAN CHE RRY WONDER, by AME RIC AN CHERRY BROOKWATER by BROOKWATER CHERRY KING; also several ORION CHER- 
RY KING and PAL’S COL, Bred Sows. These litters are sure to be great. 


CHIEF, Jr., and other sows of equal note, 
5 to JACK’S CHERRY KING 


JACK’S CHERRY FRIEND by COL. JACK out of KING LADY WILLETA by CHERRY KING IL., out of 1918 SENSATIONAL SR. BOAR PIG, 2 hes 
IONAL SWINE SHOW IN CLASS OF 17. Some outstanding Sows of the same breeding as the above have been mated to him, and the produce pan pow BR 


to make good, as it has for generations. 
Write for Our Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue. 


AUCTIONEERS: ‘ ‘THE ENOCHS FARMS, Fernwood, Miss. 


COL. IGLEHEART On Main Line of the ILLINOIS. CENTRAL Railroad 
and Assistants __ C. C. CRABB, Supt. R. N. WOOD, Mgr. Swine Dept. 


THEM. Northern buyers are going to be at the ringsides, because they KNOW they have nothing to equal these, as they BEAT THEM 
IN THE SHOW RINGS EVERYWHERE SHOWN. Get your catalogues today and make arrangements to attend these sales. Arrangements 
have been made for special Pullmans from Brinkley, Ark., to the Pinecrest Sale and from there to the White Duroc Sale. From there you 
will be taken to Fernwood by Automobile. If you can’t attend, just send me your mail bid, and I'll take care of it for you, but you'll miss 
half your life if you miss these sales, and I expect to meet you there—shall 1?— 

GEO. R. HOOKS, Livestock Representative The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala., Office. 
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GRIND YOUR OWN FEED 


With the Always 
Satisfactory 


my -. 
RADE ME 


Williams Farmers Delight 
Feed Grinder 


With one of these perfected Feed Grinders you can quickly 
convert your surplus crops of snapped corn, velvet beans, 
peavine hay, alfalfa or other dry herbage into profitable 
feed for stock or dairy purposes. Madein six sizes—capacity 
600 to 8600 Ibs. per hour. Costs little to operate—strong, 
sturdy, durable. Anyone can run it. 


Quick—Efiective—Economical 

You can gain an idea of what farmer-owners think of it by 
these brief extracts from their letters. “Have been using 
your Feed Mill about two years. Have not spent five cents 
for repairs,” says J. M. Kirkland. “We are very much pleased 
with the Farmer’s Delight Grinder bought last fall—it ans- 
wers Our purpose perfectly,” says a Mississippi owner. W. 
C. Ellis writes, ““With your Grinder we can save and utilize 
at least 25% of feed material which has hithertofore been 
wasted.” More than 4,000 of our machines in daily operation. 

Put your farm ona more profitable basis. 


Write for Bulletin No. 99 P. F. 
today. 


Let us send you literature—prices 
—testimonials and details of the 
various styles and sizes of Williams’ 
Farmers Delight Feed Grinders— 
now. 
The Williams Patent Crusher 
& Pulverizer Company, 


905 Fourth Ave., Richmond, Va. 








Get the Planet Jr. for 





bigger corn and,.cotton crops 


The nation needs more food and clothing and the 
call comes for more extensive, more intensive culti- 
vation from every loyal farmer. You haven’t 
reached your limit of production until you have 
used Planet Jr. tools. 


The No. 8 Planet Jr. Horse Hoe is stronger, better made 
and finished than any other one-horse cultivator, and enables 
you to increase your yield because it does a 
greater variety of work in corn, cotton, pota- 
toes, tobacco, and other crops requiring similar 
cultivation, and does tt more thoroughly. Culti- 
vates deep or shallow in different width rows, 
and its depth regulator and extra long frame 
make it steady running. Planet Jrs. are 
fully guaranteed and last a life-time. 


S L ALLEN & CO Inc Bex 3iirite 



























Illustrates tools doing actual fa 
and garden work and describe: 
over 55 Planet Jrs., including 
Seeders, Wheel-Hoes, Horse- 
Hoes, 























Improved Gold Leaf. 


SLATE’S “Tobacco Paya Beal 


Good methods, skill in cultivation, careful worming, and 
care in the barn after curing, amount to nothing if the to- 
bacco seed are not selected with care. Using home-grown 
seed does not pay. Home-grown seed produce poor tobacco 
as afule. For it there is little demand—and a poor price. 
Slate’s Improved Gold Leaf is a pedigreed tobacco. You 
can rely upon our seed, for the Slate process takes out 
those that are lacking in germinating power—leaves the 
live seed. Slate’s Improved Gold Leaf will increase your 
tobacco yield per acre. It will produce more wrappers 
P of good color and weight than any variety now being 
grown. The plants grow large and hardy with long silky 
Jeaf. Many other varieties are described in our free catalog. 
Z Write for it today. We supply 75 per cent. of the tobacco seed sold. We breed 
| ‘e* them right here on our Hyco Farm. Risking your crop with untested home-grown 
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seed is poor economy, when one or two dollars will buy enough seed to plant 
yourctop. Don’ttake chances. Write for Tobacco Seed Catalog and prices. 
My “Guide to Gardening” describing my pedigreed garden seed also sent 
free upon request. 








W.C. SLATE, PRESIDENT 
SLATE SEED CO., Box 149 SOUTH BOSTON, VA. 











“Put Your Cotton Under Shelter 
and Wait for the Rise” 


“DUT your cotton under shelter and 
wait for the rise.” 

This is the special message sent to 

Progressive Farmer readers by a very 


close student of conditions with 
whom we had a conversation a few 
days ago. He is one of the most suc- 


cessful, astute and best informed bus- 


iness Men in the South, a man who 
combines farming with other large 
business interests. 


“I don’t like to butt in with unask- 
ed advice,” he said, “but I am so much 
interested in the Southern 
farmer get the good prices that some- 
body is sure to get for his cotton 
that I must urge you to give this ad- 
vice. Tell farmers everywhere to put 
their cotton under shelter and hold it 
and they will get 40 cents before Au- 
gust. 


seeing 


(Now The Progressive Farmer does 
not promise, or risk predicting, 40 
eents by August, but we do believe we 
are safe in saying that the promise of 
higher prices is fine enough to justify 
holding.) 

And then our friend went on to 
point out why the higher prices are 
bound to come, Cotton dropped when 
peace came, as The Progressive 
Farmer then said, because the “war 
demand” for cotton had stopped, and 
the “peace demand” hadn’t begun. 
And the peace demand has not yet 
begun. The German blockade is 
now more stringent than it was while 
War was going on. Then sup- 
plies might escape the besieging AIl- 
lies, but now nothing. But January 19 
the Germans hold their elections, and 
oon as they establish their gov- 
ernment, peace negotiations will be- 


some 


as 


gin in earnest, and very soon the 
whole blockade will be lifted. Then 
the millions of people in Germany 
and Austria who have been almost 


without cotton since 1914 will begin 
their furious bidding, and prices will 
quickly show the effect. Already, al- 
though the war demand for cotton 
has stopped and the peace demand 
has not begun, yet the mere prospect 
of this peace demand has forced back 
prices to a point as high as they were 
when peace was declared. And they 
are sure to go notably higher as soon 
as Germany and Austria after their 
four-year famine along with all the 
rest of the world begin bidding for 
their share of a 11,000,000 bale crop—a 
crop which is so short that the visible 
supply of American cotton today, be- 
fore Germany and Austria begin get- 
ting their share, is 1,300,000 bales short 
of,what it was two years ago. 

So reasoned this man of large af- 
fairs and large vision. And then he 
concluded with this piece of counsel: 
“Let every man who is holding cotton 
make haste to put it under shelter. 
Up until Christmas it will not hurt 
so much if left out in the weather, 
but heavy winter rains followed by 
warm spells in February and March 
quickly start all exposed bales to rot- 
ting, and then the farmer gets alarm- 
ed and must sell regardless of price. 
Let the farmer take off just 10 pounds 
of rotten cotton when it is 35 cents a 
pound, and you then throw away $3.50 
per bale. One year when I was young- 
er I lost $500 by leaving about 60 
bales of cotton in the weather. The 
next year for just $100 I built a shel- 
ter big enough to take care of my 
entire crop—just posts and a roof and 
pine poles for the bales to lie on. A 
shelter for the cotton a farmer is 
holding will pay for itself in the in- 
creased cotton prices, and then leave 
it for all future use, not only for cot- 
ton but for hay, roughage or anything 
else the farmer wishes to keep out of 
the weather. 









MINING 
“Well, Rastus, I hear you are working 
again. What business are you engaged in?” 


“Ise done be engaged in de mining busi- 
ness, sah." 

“What kind of mining are you doing, gold, 
silver or diamond?” 

“Ise doing calsimining, sah.”’ 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The Cotton Market Situation 


DECIDEDLY improving tendency 

has prevailed in the cotton mar- 
ket all the week, and the improvement 
continues into the mid-holiday sea- 
son. Once again has the stand taken 
by Savannah holders been justified by 
the action of the market. Savannah 
holders refused to break below 30 
cents for good middling, regardless of 


the future markets or what other 
Southern markets might do. Neither 
was any considerable quantity for 
sale at 30 cents, and now the basis is 
round 32 cents. Causes of the 
strength are those noted in former 
letters, the improving export situa- 
tion and the firm stand of the spot 
markets as a whole. The outlook is 


now regarded very favorable for 
a return of the higher levels of the 
early season. 


as 


Notwithstanding the unusually wide 
grade difference, there is still a pro- 
nounced preference for the higher 
grades, to the practical exclusion of 
erades below low middling. It is not 
only difficult to sell the low grades, 
but their presence in a line of cotton 
prejudices the entire line. Apparent- 
ly just because these low grades are 
not wanted for the time being, hold- 
ers do not seem to want to sell any- 
thing else except the low grades. It 
is another example of the unfortun- 
ate tendency of trying to force a mar- 
ket. This tendency injures the whole 
market, and it is quite uncalled for. 
It may be considered as certain that 
all the cotton will be needed, that is 
the spinable cotton, and so the low 
grades will have their season in due 
time. We can always get relatively 
better prices by selling what is want- 
ed, and not what is not wanted. When 
the demand comes down to the lower 


grades, they will be worth their ac- 
tual commercial values. In this, as in 
all other cases, the invariable rule 


must be to meet the demand, and not 
to run after it. 


The situation in Sea Island cotton 
isa puzzle. There really seems no oc- 
casion for sacrificing the cotton as 


some are said to be doing. By and by 
the demand will reappear, and if up- 
lands go to 35 cents, then Sea Islands 
ought to go back to 70 cents. But of 
course if those of weak faith will sell 
at any old price, the buyer, being a 
mere human being, will pay no more 
than necessary. It should be under- 
stood that people who are buying Sea 
Islands now are buying on specula- 
tion, for mills are not buying any at 
present. W. T. WILLIAMS. 


Savannah, Ga. 


Wheat and Labor Prices in North 
Carolina 


RANK Parker, State Field Agent on 
Crop Reporting in North Carolina, 





reports that the Carolinas are the 
only states east of the Mississippi 
that did not plant an increase in 


wheat acreage as compared with last 
year, there being a 1 per cent de- 
crease in these two states, and a total 
of 1,025,000 acres is the preliminary 
estimate for the state. The condition 
of our crop averages 91 per cent of a 
full crop, this being the same as last 
vear, and for the 10 year average. The 
present prices received by farmers 
averages $2.30 per bushel. 

The state’s wages of male farm la- 
bor estimated showed that the aver- 
age rate per month when hired by 
the year was $26 with board and $35 
without, while the average per day 
for ordinary farm work with board 
was $1.40 and without board $1.70. Of 


‘course special harvest work received 


higher wages. 





Visible Supply of Cotton 


HE world’s visible supply of cotton, as 

shown by the latest report of the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange compares with the 
same dates in previous years as follows: 

AMERICAN COTTON 

Increase compared with last year.. 157,186 
Decrease compared with year before 1,204,893 

ALL KINDS, INCLUDING AMERICAN 
Increase compared with last year... 239,122 
Decrease compared with year before 1,135,851 
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OUR SUBSCRIPTION 
MANAGER SAYS— 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE | 


Address Letters to * The Young Senniaty Casa s iesiasuatsi*, 


The Progressive Farmer 





All Maps Sent 


HERE delay in getting all the 


maps mailed as our friends nearly 
with names, 


was some 
swamp- 
ed us 

However all the maps have now been mail- 
ed and this is to answer those who wrote in 
reporting that their map been re- 


had not 





ceived. They all should be delivered before 
now. 
° 
Start 1919 Right 

¥19, will be good to you if you do your 

share. If you take care of ydurself you 
will keep well and happy If you system- 
atize your work you will do more than you 
ever have before and do it with less effort 
and be happy in your work. 

When you decide to get up a “PF"’ Club, if 
you will set a certain time to go after sub 
scriptions and hustle during that time exact- 


ly as you would were we paying you so much 
an hour for your time, 
yourself with the 
you secure with 
earn. 


you will surprise 


number of subscriptions 


and the rewards you will 


is the time and 


for 


Now to get your 
Pian your time January 
the very best subscription season of the 
Send for your supplies today—sure. 


supplies 
and February, 


year 





Your Label 


NCE more I wish to 
name label on your 
This label the 


subscription is 


ask you to watch the 
paper. 

shows date to which your 
paid. 
reads 16 Jany. 19, it 
the 16th and 


in two weeks 


If your label means 
that you are paid until 
your renewal will be due 

Two weeks after 
mittance the date on your 
vanced for whatever length of time you pay. 
When the date is changed it is an acknow!l- 
edgement of your remittance. 


January 
you send your renewal! re- 


label will be ad- 


It’s a mighty good plan and we 
having our friends renew in advance. It 
saves any chance of error or of your missing 
[any copies. 


appreciate 





A Fre correspondence Course 





OUR boy can’t learn a business that he 
will need throughout life—whether he 
stays on the farm or not—or one that will 


pay him better, than being a salesman. 


You can pay for a correspondence course 
for him or better still can get a better 
one free. We say a better one it gives 
the actual needed practical experience. 


you 
for 


Write me telling me about your boy, his 
age, how far he is advanced in school, ete 
and I'll then give you the particulars of my 
Correspondence Course in Salesmanship. Ad- 
dress Jas. L. Mogford, Progressive 
Farmer. 


care 


it Gets Better 


HE farther you get into the 
ter David Harum gets. 
lieve it’s the best serial story we 
With this extra 
bors and friends 
m¥rouble getting subscriptions for 


the 
Personally, I be- 


story bet- 


ever ran 
neftrh- 


have 


feature to tell 
won't 


your 
about you any 
your club 

machine in four 
money fast All you 
and go right af 
anything 
The Pro- 


One lady earned a 
days. That is making 
hate to do is to get started 
ter them and you can earn 
you wish by getting up a club for 
gressive Farmer. 


sewing 


most 





R. Facts Says— - 


NLESS you keep 

posted on market 
conditions and prices 
you are at the buy- 
er’s mercy when you 
sell your crop. 











You cannot do a better thing these long 
Winter evenings than to have some member 
of the family read the new instalment of 

avid Harum, each week just after The Pro- 
gressive Farmer comes. Every Progressive 
Farmer reader, young and old, should have 
the pleasure of following the story to the 
end; and if any member of the family missed 
reading the first chapters last week, he or 
she should promptly leok up that issue and 
at a right start for enjoying the whole 

ng. 











BE THE FIRST TO CRITICISE 
YOUR OWN WORK 


from observing successful men and wo- 

men, one cannot help but come to the 
conclusion that it pays to be a harsh 
critic of one’s self. A critic is a person 
who goes over a piece of work and picks 
out defects or flaws. Now if a person 
goes over his own work and looks for 
needed improvements and changes before 
he lets that work go out for other people 
to see and criticise, he is much less apt 
te leave glaring mistakes for other people 
to find fault with. 

When a boy or girl finishes a piece of 


work or a plan, in the usual sense in 
which we speak of ‘finished’ therefore, 
it is well to go over that work or plan 


very carefully and see if it is the very 
best that one can do. Nine times out of 
ten, such work or plans are not up to our 
best abilities and are not a true index to 
what it is possible for us to do. 

It pays to be a harsh critic of yourself. 
Do not let a thing go until »ou are sure 
it represents your very best efforts. 


My Trip to Oklahoma 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 











OT very long ago my Father, Mother 

and [ took a trip to Oklahoma, going 
by rail Our route was by way of Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, Knoxville, Tennessee, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Missouri There vere two freight 
wrecks ahead of us, one in Kentucky the 
other in Illinois which delayed us, and caus 





ed us to miss connection. We had long waits 
in Cincinnati and Kansas (¢ ind this gave 
us a hance to make 4 o1 of both cities 
Finally we arrived at our destination and af- 
ter a few inquiries secu ed rooms at a hote 
where we remained two weeks. 

During this time we made several motor 
trips into the surrounding country to look 
at farms One of these trips was made to 
look at some Indian lands. Having looked 


decided to return to 
of Arkansas City, 


over the property, we 


our boarding place, by way 





sas. 


Everything went smoothly until we reach- 


ed a point on the line between Oklahoma 
and Kansas where the car stuck in a mud 
hole. 

We were forty-seven miles from our deés- 
tination, and it was then late in the evening. 
After trying in vain for an hour and a half 


to extract the machine, a sympathizing citi- 


zen came to our relief with 





a team of mules, 


and we were soon on our way again, 

It was wheat harvest time where we visi- 
ted Oklahoma and it certainly was a won- 
derful sight to see the long lines of harves- 
ters, cutting the golden grain which had 
been such a help to those “Over there.” 

Our return trip to North Carolina was a 
slight!y different rout The Scenery there 
and back was beautiful but ‘The Land of the 


near Ashe- 


wonderful 


Sky” in western North Carolina, 


ville, measured up to all the other 
views of Nature on our route 
DORCAS HENDREN., 


Hiddenite, N. C 


A Boy’s Poultry Experience 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM a boy twelve years old I love cows 
I and chickens, I found a hen sitting on 
fourteen eggs in Ju Mamma said I might 
have the chickens when they hatched if I 
would tend to them The en hatched nine 
chickens, and I raised seven, « hawk caught 


‘rs for fifty cents apiece 
going to sell two 
The 
next 


two. I sold two roost 


and have five puilets I am 
of the pullets because they are 
other three I'll keep to 
year. I can aiways-raise ail 
ed except the that get 
hawks catch, because | never 
when they are little. I give 
water regularly ihem 
big chickens that can step on them. TI can’t 
rest or go to my chickens are not 
comfortable. I that were 
hatched on the 
J read about the poultry show and wanted 
to take mine, but I was sick with the flu. 
PHILLIP RUST. 


culls 
chickens 
that are hatch- 
killed or the 
negiect them 
feed and 
from 


raise 


ones 


them 


and keep away 


sleep if 


raised nearly ail 


place last spring. 


Pelican, La. 





Our Trip to the County Fair 


Ww FE HAD our arrangements made to go to 


the County Fair, at Spartanburg, so 
about three o'clock, a crowd of us young 
people started. 
The distance was about 21 miles, and we 
stopped twice on the way to water the 
horses, and walked about two or three miles 


in all. 


We arri ! at the fair grounds abo 
o'clock nd got stables for the hor 

It hoo \lldren's da so We got in 
free on ticket ich we receiv« in the 
schools 

We went in to see the hogs first saw one 
large hog ich weighed 1,200 pounds and 
a large ox weighing 2,600 pounds They 
were a sight to see 

We took a ride on the merry-go-round and 
certainly did enjoy 

When dinner tim came we opened our 
baskets and enjoyed an all-together dinner, 

After dinner we went in a side show. Then 
to see the motor cycle race. Then we walked | 
around and looked until time to start home, 


rHELMA REID. 


Campobello, 8. C., I 2 


The “Do Good Sewing Circie”’ 


summer a bunch of gir!s organized 


AST 

what 
cle.” All 
invited to 





» Do Good Sewing ¢ 





we called ‘ 
the 
join We 


irls of the communit vera 
met every ot . 
rember 


day afternoon at the home of some 
The hostess would serve some light refresh- 
ments, 

We would take our crocheting, tatting o: 
any other sewing we might have, along with 
us, and while we sewed we talked and ex- 
changed ideas and patterns. 

We found that our orphanage was badly 
in need of some cup towels, so each one 


cup towels, and we sent them 
At another time we pieced 


orphanage 


hemmed some 


to the orphanage 


and sent to the 


wonderful to 


see the effect these 





m toga@ther had on us socially It 
brought us nearer together, and we got to 
know more of each other's home life. We 
went to horne that we had never been in 


before it was interesting to see how much 
interest each one took in these meetings. 

I know of nothing more helpful to a com- 
munity than an informal “get together.’ 


MACTIE GARRISON. 
Newell, N. C., Rt. 1. 


Killing a Skunk 


A ‘FEW nights ago some animal, supposedly 

a mink, killed three of our frying size 
chickens, by sucking the blood from their 
throats. 

We put two of the dead chickens outside 
the next night, with poison on them, suppos- 
ing the animal would get the chickens and 
be killed 

About seven o'clock that night I heard a 
hen squawk I went to investigate, and 
found that she had put up # fight with some- 
thing, trying to proteet her brood I called 
my dog. She immediately went to the back 
of the chicken house and went to barking if 
went around and eeing nothing, kept 
looking At last the dog ran it up under the 
eaves of the house \s I was the only one 


at home besides mother and my small broth- 


“mink” at 





er and sister, I pt the supposed 
ba with the assistance of the dog and a 
geod flashlight ti moth could go to one 
of the neighbor's to get sistance 

After a few minuté help came We shot 
at him and hit hii three time with a 22- 
caliber rifle and this failing to kill him, shot 


him with a twe auge shotgun. This tore 
him up so that ifter finding out it was a 
skunk, his fur was no good 

MERRILL MOORE. 


Meridian, Miss., Motor Route A. 


Junco or Snowbird 


[* THERE is one bird of which absolutely 
no harm can be said it is the Uttle slate- 
colored Junco, or snowbird as it is usually 
called. 
other birds eat some fruit or grains 
(though little) that we would 
prefer they let alone, but I have never heard 
of a single instance of the Junco destroying 
or damaging any useful fruit or grains. 
They eat large quantities of harmful in- 
sects, but their principal food consists of 
and weed seed, 


Many 


usually very 


grass 
trill and 
unison is 


is a sweet little 
whole flock in 


Their song 
when given by a 
very pretty. 

The Junco is with 
us for they leave in the spring for their sum- 
mer home in the extreme northern United 
States and Canada. 


only a winter visitor 


watch for them in the fall, and 
the first “snowbird”’ I know that 
not far off and that Nature has 
little herald to warn us. 

J. Cc. JONES 
ry. ea ar! th) 


I always 
when I see 
winter is 
sent her 


fering 
is our identical $100 model, brand new, never 


used. 
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DontSend 
a Penny 


> what a bargain you are offere.l here 
et pot a cent to send with your order. These 
turable, wonderful wines ot sent on approval 














strona 


to x you that in spite of ae 
prices of material and | 

can ¢ you the most res 

markab!> values. Just : 

send your-name and 


address stating size: 
wanted. Compare} 
these with shoes at | 
even %. Keepthem : 
only if they are the 
best bargain you 
ever saw, 


Remarkable} 
Bargain 







a fine shoe that 
fs wonderfully 
easy on the feet 


Cos ing pro- 
cess’ makes the leather 
proof soil gasol acids 0 of milk, 


meet Oh This 
special proces leaves all t! oe * in in the leather and 
gives it wond quality. Solid oak 
yop double soto and heels. out- 
loor an shoe Tan only. Stands 
all kinds of hard i 
‘or the money to be had an re 
Send today Just yourname and 10 
= address—no money. Payorly — 
for shoes when they arrive: Gieen on, aod how 
well made and comfortable they are. If shoes ara 


not satisfactory, return them and we will refund 
your money. Sizes 6to 18. Be sure to give size 
wanted. Order by No. X16014 


LEONARD-MORTON & CO., Dept. X 865 Chicago 








Flere is the famous Oliver aa. or- 
you a saving of $43. The $57 Oliver 


Not second-hand nor rebuilt. The 
> as used by many of the biggest con- 
Over 700,000 sold. We send an Oliver 





for Free Trial. Ry ye cent down. If you 
want to keep pay us at the rate of $3 
per month “ay the 357 is paid. This is the 

typewriter bar- 


greatest 
gain in the world. 

Write today for our new 
book, ‘“‘The Typewriter on 
the Farm.” 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


3281 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 
Chicago, Ml. (21.07) 























Send for his boo * -Stammer- 
ing, Its Cause and Its Cure.”’ It 
proves that stammering can be 














Somes Hh | Given. Address, ne y 
Bogue Insti tate (Pounded 
t es 
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Mail us $19.60end woutilchip 7 
ced from aN Bed, one adn 
es 


best grade A. root Ticking, also one pair full 
size Sennen fo ‘one =e ay 4 White Bed pee $33.00 value 
for only $19.50. This te good for as ort time only and 


Peoria bangeis oat now or write for nokaatieee 


CAROLINA BEDDING CD. Dept. 107 Greensboro, N.C. 


PEACH & APPLE 
TREES 4c & up 


NIH) Nyy 

















fear; Flam, Chorey, Small Fruits, Strewberrtes, 
GENUINE HALe BUDDED from Bearing 4.1. HA TREES, 
GENUINE Delicious APPLES, Write tor tree oa 
TENN. NURSERY CO. Tenn. 





Get a Feather Bed 


Beds 25-16. $995; 30-Ib. 810.95; 35-Ib. $11.95; 40-lb. 
$12.95. tro 5-lb. Pillows $1.75. 1 new feathers, beat 
ticking. We have 61,000 cash deposit in bank to guar- 
antee satiefactivn or memey backs Mail order or write 
for catalog today. 


SANITARY BEDDING CO., Dept. 102 CHARLOTTE, H.C. 


New Feather Beds only $11.25 


New Feather Pillows 62.15 per pair. New Feathers, best 
ticking. FEATHER & PILLOW CO. Write for new Catal 
SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO., Desk 20 Greensboro, w.€. 


Make Your Tires Last 
Our new book, “The Farm Automo- 


om bile,” tells how, 
Tee. Thi the ; 3 
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Harry Asked Me 


to Write an Advertisement to 


Progressive Farmer Readers 
It Was a Big Job, but Here’s the Story 


AM going to talk to business women. That means to every woman reader of this 


paper, for I believe every woman has got to have a business man’s head this year. 


Maybe this will interest a few men readers, too, and if 
so, they are mighty welcome. They will find their time well spent; 
but read my story. 


Food production is the biggest business in the world. 
It’s more important than making steel and iron, running rail- 
roads, mining coal, putting up buildings, or doing anything else, 
for all these industries could not be possible if some one did not 
produce food. 


I want to help you become a bigger food producer this 
year. And Iam going to help you make more money, too. 


Raise More Poultry 


>IT asked Mother Johnson, who lives next door 
to us, what she thought poultry raisers were going 
to do this year. She said: ‘‘I am no prophet, but, when less than 
25c will produce a bird worth $1.00 or more, or feed a laying 
hen that will give five or six dozen eggs in two or three months, 
one does not have to guess at whether poultry raisers will make 
money. ‘They should make more this year than ever before.’”’ 


I don’t know a better business that one could take up. 
Poultry meat is the quickest meat that one can produce. From 
IaskedMrs.John- a basketful of eggs you can have birds ready for market in six 
son to give you? or eight months. Do you know of any other meat animal that 
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for our new book @Nimal that can be produced for so little compared with the 
mail it free. Send 

eer tion. Here is your opportunity to build a profitable 

But I can hear farm women say, “I am al- 

about 700 year after year for father before he started 


woman’s idea of . . 
poultry raising as can be matured in that time? And do you know of any other 
more about it, \Price you get? 
an eye. Sas Have A Business Of Your Own 
today 
7. business right in your own backyard. A business 
that’s applauded from one end of the country to the 
ready raising poultry.’’ I mean raise more poultry. 
Mother Johnson had 800 chickens one year and 1100 
in the fancy poultry business, 
You can find the time and you will find 


a business. Sen 
We are giad to 
narRy sounsoN Make poultry raising on your farm a business proposi- 
other because it means food production. 
another year, and as a girl I myself took care of 
there’s money in it. It will be an interesting way 
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best hatch in the Show Room. 


Send and Get our ® : 
Book Free we iis voc: 


ourselves, from our own expe- 
rience, and the successes of John- 


~ son customers from coast to 
'* coast. Send and get a copy. 
M.M Ye, We by me pias if you ot 
3 tell us about your poul- 
Johnson ?, try when you write. 
Clay Center, Ask for Book No. 
Nebraska %, 22F 


Piease send me your ®%, 
1919 Book No. 2@F ‘™% 


\ 


¢ 


AGGTEEB.« os ccccccccccceess cbedecccececes cece 
Townr.. <<. coc cccccvevecccoes coce MMe cee cogcee 
Tell us how many chickens youkeep. 

Do you live in town or on a farm? 


Have you used an incubator before? 


What breed of chickens do you keep? 





M. M. JOHNSON COMPANY 
LAY CENTER, NEBRASKA 


id Tra si 


INCUBATORS AND BROODERS 


Winner of every Gold Medal offered by the Davenport, 
fowa, Poultry Show. Five Medals, one each year for 


to get away from indoor work, and if you don’t do more than 
make enough to pay your household expenses it will still be a 
mighty good business. One of our customers, Mrs, Rose Knauss 
of Altoona, Pa., cleared enough off the sale of her Black Polish 
pure breds in one season to build herself a fine new house. She 
came into national fame selling one bunch of five fowls for $2900. 


Mrs. Albert Ray of Delavan, Kansas, made a specialty 
of White Leghorns and Bronze turkeys, and put her family 
through college, partly from poultry profits, 


Mrs. A. M. Anderson, of Holdingford, Minn., writes: 
**We set our Old Trusty only twice, with 108 eggs each time, and 
our profits were $192.21.”’ 


Thomas Ashley of Kimball, S. D., writes: ‘Using only 
one Old Trusty in 1917 we sold $350 in eggs, $200 in roosters, 
$200 this fall in hens, and fries and eggs used in the home and 
eggs for hatching would come to at least $100. ($850 in all.) 
This year I used two Old Trustys, raised 700 chickens and cone 
sider them now worth one dollar apiece.”’ 


But I could quote hundreds of lette»s like these. They all show 
what onecan do. But why not see what you cando? Write and let me help 
you get started. I want to help inore women to become money-making poule 
try raisers this year. And I have made the plans for them. Let me tell you 
what they are. 


Ask For Our Book, It Will Help You 


I am never afraid to send this book to anyone. I know it will 
help. It deals with practical poultry raising. Not as a fancy art or a somes 
thing that requires lots of time, but gives simple, everyday helpfrl sugges 
tions which 99 people out of 100 want to makea snecess. Size, 9 x 12 inches. 
It’s 2 bigger and better book than the Johnsons ever published before,and this 
is their 27th year in the business. We mail it free to anyone who will send 
their name and address. 


Old Trusty — Freight or Express Prepaid 


Icould say a whole lot about Old Trusty—how well it’s made, 
how dependable it is, how well it satisfies our 800,000 customers, how easy it 
is to understand and operate and how it shells out big hatches in any weather, 
but I'll leave that for our-book. We build Old Trusty in handy home sizes 
with or without the galvanized metaicover. We have the size to fit your needs 
and at a price that fits your purse. But that’s for our book to tell you. ANJ 
want to do is to show up the money-making possibilities in poultry raising. 
Have I interested you? Write and tell me. |’ 
Tell me something about your poultry, if you 1 be giad to Bear teem yom 
have any, The man or womanraising poul- 
try isin the greatest business in the world 
that of food production. Write and 
let me tell you more about it. 

Yours truly, 

MRS. H. H. JOHNSON 




















XPRESS 


OLD TRUSTY ie built i 
handy home sizes, with or 
v2 without the Metal Cover. 

Clear California redwood 

construction with the best 

pure copper hot waterheat- 
yong system that 27 years 
yaof experience can devise. 
Send for our catalog. 














